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Six weeks since Europe was calin. The slight 
agitation for a paltry reform in France hardly 
ruffled the smooth political surface. Cracow was for- 
gotten. Portugal was silenced. The strife in a corner 
of Europe—in Sicily—alone broke the public peace. 
There were movements amongst cabinets, and suffer- 
ings in the circles of commerce, but treason was 
scarcely whispered in secret, and the great monar- 
chies of Europe calculated on surviving the century. 
The change from this stillness to the storms and 
hurricanes of March has been tropical. There was 
scarcely a warning visible in the sky, until the tem- 





pest swept away the throne of the barricades, and 
changed the entire political aspect of Europe. Britain | 
has hitherto escaped the course of this agitation for | 
change and reform. It has become a refage for| 
Royalty as heretofore it has often been a shelter | 
for baffled patriots. It has been made the refuge 
for capital, for there is no doubt that very large | 
sums of money have been recently invested in this’ 
country as in a bank above the suspicion of danger. | 


. This confidence of foreigners in the stability of our | 


institutions is shared by our statesmen. The Whigs. 
will not admit the possibility of violence in this| 
country, Something may occur in Ireland. The) 
presumed tendency to scull-breaking was supposed | 
to be excited in Ireland by the mad essays and | 
theories of a few wild writers and orators. Fears were 
entertained that, on St. Patrick’s eve, Dame Street | 
might be converted into a Donnybrook, and the | 
Earl of Clarendon made suitable preparations for a 
greatevent. ‘The day passed, and in peace, but it| 
was followed by the melancholy farce of arresting 
three parties, who could have given heavy bail, but 
Were dismissed on finding security for £200 each to 
meet their trial. Sedition, like other commodities, 
is lowered in value. A gentleman may talk or write 
teditiously now, and give bail for two hundred pounds. 
amount of bail is a guide to the gravity of a 
rge. It is the prices current for crime—the se- 
surity given by the accused that they will meet the 
charges to be brought against them, “ and bide the 
cmsequences.” The amount of bail is, therefore, 
Presumed to be something more important than the 
Penishment legally attached to the offence. A per 
sonal security for £200, and the security of two in- 
uals for £100 each, cannot imply a serious 
when taken from a man in Mr. Smith 
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O’Brien’s position ; and we de not comprehend the 
policy of arresting any man, of tolerably affluent 
circumstances, on a charge of sedition, from whom 
the magistrates are to take a personal bond for £200, 
and two securities in £100 each, for his future ap- 
pearance. Mr. Meagher, the second of the arrest- 
ed parties, is like Mr. O’Brien, rich—or if not 
rich in possessions, he is wealthy in prospect, 
and would find go difficulty in forfeiting £400. 
Mr. Mitchel, the third, is the proprietor and editor of 
a weekly journal, “The United Irishman.” The 
charge is worth the bail taken in his case, and com- 
mercially the speculation may suit his purpose. This 
Mr. Mitchel is not, we presume, from the “ Native” 
| Irish stock. His name is English or Scotch, and not 
Irish. He designates the Earl of Clarendon, En- 
glishman, and so on ; but if Ireland had always been 
preserved for the Irish, we do not think that Mr. Mit- 
_chel’s father would have been ever a quiet citizen and 
‘minister at Banbridge ; or that he would have been 
a frothy declaimer and turgid writer, dating from 
Trinity Street, Dublin. We can conceive no ima- 
ginable reason against the Earl of Clarendon’s re- 
siding, and if he pleases trading, preaching, or writ- 
ing in Ireland, that is not equally applicable to Mr, 
John Mitchel of “The United Irishman,” and who is 
merely a disunited Englishman of the thickest Saxon 
blood. An offence of this nature cannot be ex- 
_piated by the lapse of one or two generations. An 
|Englishman’s children are not French in sentiment, 
feeling, or fact, although they may be born in Bou- 
logne. The descendants of a clerk in the service of 
'the Hudson’s Bay Company would not be American * 
Indians, in virtue of their birth within the territory 
of the Chippewas, or any other tribe, with a yet 
more unpronounceable title. The only difference 
we can perceive between the Earl of Clarendon’ 
ease, and that of Mr. Mitchel, of “The United 
Irishman,” is in favour of the former. If he should 
settle permanently in Ireland, he would bring capi- 
‘tal into that country; and any property that he 
might obtain would be fairly and fully paid. We 
are not quite so certain that this was always the 
case ; or that some century or two since the pro- 
prietors of land were not dispossessed because they 
endeavoured to form Young Ireland wor- 
shipped the Green, and did that wicked thing which 
Mr. Mitchel only proposes. The tawdry affectation 
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for “nationality,” ‘old languages,” ‘‘ Celtic cus- 
toms,” and ‘‘ Celtic rights,’ exhibited by men who 
have “‘ Saxon” burned into their foreheads, is su-' 
premely ridiculous. We find one person—another 
notable Saxon—writing in great enthusiasm con- 
cerning the deeds of ‘‘ our ancestors, the Volunteers 
of 1788" —although his grandfather, in 1798, instead 
of being a volunteer in Ireland, was a very worthy, 
respectable, and to be respected Scotch weaver, in 
Ayrshire. Any man may say ‘‘ Requiescat in pace” 
over his tomb—any man who happens to know it; 
but we doubt whether, were it lawful for the dead 
to discipline the living, this prayer would be avail- 
able, for in that case the plain-spoken and hard- 
handed weaver might be suspected of an inclination 
to apply some of the old gearing of his looms to his 
foolish descendant’s shoulders, as a return for insinu- 
ating that his grandfather, an “ equal right” man, 
had any connexion with a body of very resolute men, 
but who repudiated, denounced, and resisted the doc- 
trine of “ equal rights,” 

The charge of sedition, so far as it is applicable 


to Mr, Mitchel, will not involve long pleadings, He 


prints and signs a full and particular confession in his 
journal, on Saturday the 25th ultimo. Ile calls his 
journal a nuisance if there were lawor Government in 
Ireland. The question leftior the jury isthus narrowed. 
It becomes altogether a question of fact. 1s there, or is 
there not, any lawful Government, or any law in Ire 
land 4 QOur notion, that there is rather much Govern- 


ment,and indescribably toomuchlaw in Ireland, differs | 


from Mr. Mitchel’s; but a jury will decide the question. 


There are a few facts connected with the position | 
of the people in this country to which our rulers, tak-| 


ing warning from the fate of other Goveriments, 
should seriously address their attention. The Young 
Ireland party talk of being supported, in their soda- 
water bottle and cold vitriol war on the soldiers, by 
bodies of sixty and a hundred thousand peasants, from 
the south and west The proposal of soda-water 
bottles for hand grenades, and the employment of cold 
vitriol for a missile, is Mr. Mitchel’s. The proposition 
is bold, but the practice would not be brave. Work of 
that nature may be followed out by cowards, but would 
be forsworn by any sct of nen driven to fight for free- 
dom by oppressors. It suggests a horrible thought to 
a Government in ditheulty ; and if Louis Philippe had 
employed its ingenious author as a master of cruelty 
in his operations, he might have defended the Tuile- 
ries with success. The state of Dublin alarmed the Go- 
verninent. Grave preparations were made. Ten thou- 
sand men are said to have been stationed in the Irish 
metropolis. There must have becn some cause for this 
assemblage more urgent than is apparent to the un- 
initiated ; and we have been informed that an idea of 
overpowering the castle prevailed amougst a numberof 
the Dublinmob. We apprehend that the number who 
proposed to embark in this dangerous enterprise must 
have been small ; and they would not have received 
that aid from the country anticipated by their leaders. 
There are two great grievances described in Dublin 
manifestocs, which will not raise a civil war in Ire- 
land. The first is the prevalence of English manu 

factures; and the second, the export of lrish provi 

sions, ‘They way mean a desire to make the agricul: 
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tural population pay a high price for inferior articles 


'which they wish to buy, and accept a low price for 
the produce that they have to sell. They may have 
that meaning, and they would assuredly have that 
result, Any monopoly of this nature—any barricade; 
erected between buyers and sellers, who are mutually 
willing to trade on equal terms, and who offer equal 
terms —ainust be injurious to business, must reduce the 
quality, increase the price, and limit the supply of 
the necessaries of existence. The political economists 
of Dublin err in supposing that they can hot-pregs 
manufactures into existence, unless at the consumers’ 
cost; and the hundreds of thousands of consumers 
who are represented as full of anxiety for a march on 
Dublin are not likely to be ignorant of that fact, 

There are, notwithstanding the reasons that exist 
against disturbances, other reasons for anticipating 
them, not duly considered by stock-jobber$, and, 
what we fear is worse, not duly weighed by states. 
men. Revolutions in one kingdom produce their 
counterpart in other lands. There are echoes ofall 
great tumults, sometimes surpassing their originals in 
volume and sharpness. The substantial causes of re- 
volution in Italy, France, and Germany, do not exist 
in Britain, in Ireland, or in their immediate colonies. 
The base of our constitution is too narrow to rest upep, 
aud yet too wide to justifyrevolt; for the elective fran- 
chise is distributed amongsta great number of persons, 
and might belong to a still greater number, even in 
the present state of the law, if they felt any interest 
in its possession, ‘The imperfections of our eonstite 
tion are glaring and irrational; they are too conspi- 
cuous; aud yet the means of agitation against them 
are open; while it can be scareely doubted that a great 
combination of the people in favour of any particular 
change will be suceesstul. Revolt in favour of specu 
lative and political opinions is only justifiable when 
the means of public instruction are proseribed, when 
the expression of public feeling is suppressed, or when 
that expression is utterly and absolutely hopeless. A 
case of that nature cannot be made out under British 
rule; and, therefore, revolt would be wickedness, be 
cause unnecessary, and madness, because it would be 
suppressed, if it originated in any political cause 
whatever. 

There are other causes of discontent, and we name 
them, because the people can, of themselves and by 
themselves, compass their removal, even if the Ge 
vernment aud the Legislature stand by idly, aud 
dream precious time away in debates comparatively 
of little momeut. The Chartist convention will a 
semble in a few days, Its members will present # 
Parliainent the claims of those who sent them, The 
claims will be resisted on the old ground of exped- 
ency. ‘Their abstract justice will be admitted, 
their present applicability will be denied, That ¥# 
the case made against them ten years ago, but tbe 
school-boy then is now aman. Many thousand jp 
sons might have been made intellectual, who are cast 
beyond the line of twenty-one since then, withoul ¥* 
confess aud we regret it, the acquisition of much vee 
able knowledge. What has Leen done for the® 


Low many of the middle and higher classes of soci] 
have taken to themselves the task of being @ we 
ther’s keeper, and gone down amongst the Wi 
structed with kindness in their manner and ia 
hearts, to help them onwards and upwards 
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sabsolutely many, and yet comparatively few—have | 
in some way, personally or by proxy, been striving 
to make the world better. Schemes have been pro-. 
posed ; theories have been expounded; plans have 
been commenced, conducted, and they have promised 
well, though feebly wrought, to accomplish many 
good and great objects ; but they are drops only in 
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gent, well-informed, and comfortable people in the 
country so large as to render revolutionary changes 
impossible. That admission meets them, however, im 
the argument on the franchise. If there be this large 
mass of intelligent men; this greater array of well- 
informed than of ignorant physical foree—if there be 
existing this happy preponderance of right feeling— 
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the ocean of work that we have to do in this country. || why then, of course, it will tell better in the polling- 
Theargument that education should precede the suf- | booth than in the field, or even in a street squabble, 
frage is not used wisely by those who are doing little | and all good things are safe under any changes or any 


ornothing to promote instruction. Another argument 
—that morality should precede this franehise—is 
morality a helping hand in any shape or form. Pro- | 
gress, we are told, characterises the age. 
has characterised every age. Progress to calamity, 
to suffering, to helplessness, decay, and death, is 
geing on step by step with time. ‘The better pro- 
gress of which the age makes its boast lags lazily. 
There arc a few new schocls—an athenwum here, | 


extension of, privileges. 


The sufferings of the operatives in many districts 
weak in the hands of those who never give to public || for tvelvemonths past have been cruelly severe, and 


‘thev have been most heroically borne. 


The manu- 
Progress || facturiny operatives—destitute of employment, hope- 


less almost of bread, with a dark present, and a 


loomier futurityv 


y 
- 


have exhibited a mass of moral 


courage in patient suffering not to be rivalled by 
those who have braved a sudden death before a pike, 


‘or behind a barricade. 


Their existence, their wants, 


and an institution there: but now that crowns are || and their patience, are great testimonials to the 


rocking everywhere and institutions tremble, may | 
we not inquire how far they all suffice amongst so | 
many. ‘There is a downward progress that never | 
flags. In the thickest districts of towns, where po-_ 
pulation is crowded and trampled together, until the 
individuals composing it can searcely breathe—and 
never breathe the pure atmosphere—the progress is 
downward. The physical manis weakened,and moral- 
ity is often lost. 


valent in this country. 


many sourees of employment open. 





inisfertune, has failed to meet the crisis. 
was, and is, not to find unprofitable employment, but 
to develop employment for the idle, wherever that 
can be done, without permanent loss. 
There are rail- 
ways unfinished, and yet sufficiently near eomple- 
A large body of men are allowed to || tion to furnish ample security for the capital now 


strength of feeling in favour of peace and order pre- 
But our legislation, tried in 


Its duty 


There are 


grow up without any kindly intercourse with those | | requisite for their construction, which would take off 
who are placed above them in point of wealth, per- || for a time a large proportion of the idle popalatien. 


haps in intelleet, and probably in worth. 
few ties binding together the various classes of so- 


eiety. ‘Lhe cireles of this great trunk searcely touch. | 


A hard rind of pride or thoughtlessness divides them. || 


All are men with many common sorrows and many | 
eommon objects, but they help net each other. Thre 
worst informed of the basement class emongst opera 
tyes and artisans consider the middle classes as their 
enemies, only because many of them are neutrals, dis- 
posed to be friendly, but busied with many things, 
and regardless of the great interest that they have in 
surrounding themselves with a contented and pros- 
perous people. The division of society against itself 
's a most unfortunate fact, but it exists in the mean- 
time, and its existenee should be felt and known. 
The cost of rectifying these matters—completing 
sanatory arrangements—establishing schools—form- 


. 


There are || There are lands waste in all the three kingdoms, bat 
‘lespecially in Ireland and Scotland; and the Whig 


Government have already recognised the propriety 


and justice of demanding back these lands from their 


present proprietary at their present value, unless they 


| proceed with their improvement. 


‘lo this course ob- 


jections have been made by those who say that money 
night be lost by the speculation, if the Government 
turned land-reeclaimer on the national account. To 
that we answer, that money is lost at present in sup- 
porting as paupers, men and their families who want 


iwork rather than charity. 
’ 


| That, however, is unnecessary. 


'lost bv one course ; 


‘lhe money is assuredly 
it could only be lost by another. 
Money, if possible, 


should not be lost under any circumstances; and the 
|Government has only to offer these lands for sale, 


in order to find immediate purchasers. 


The entail 


inglibraries—)lanting lecturerooms—opposing coffee- \|\laws prevent the improvement of land, the employ- 
iment of labour, and the increase of produce. ‘The 
| Lord Advocate of Seotiand is endeavouring to save 
‘the entail laws of that division of the empire by 
‘changing and improving their character; but reform 
‘is lost upon a fabric which is entirely rotten, The 
entire abolition of the practice, reserving the rights of 
existing individuals, would lead, undoubtedly, to a 
series of improvements on half the estates of the 


rooms to the worthless class of spirit shops—visiting, 
advising, and urging the forgotten outcasts to rise in 
the world—convineing them that none are now to be 
forgotten — demonstrating that no human being 
Values another merely as a machine for doing 80 
much work, and to be cast aside when broken—es- 
tablishing “ragged churehes,” not through and with 


the debris of professional men, bat by the ablest, 
where the ; 


The cost of doing this is great; but lees by much 





a cost of riot, of turbulence, and disaster. 
e 


otbreak.” That is the language of five in six of all | 


tensible men of business and property whom one 
—~ im the world ; and, if the reason be asked, they 
at once reply that there is a proportion of intelli- 





most persuasive talents really are required. || country ; absorbing labour for many years, and in- 


‘ereasing largely the resources of the empire. ‘That 
‘object can be effected, and these advantages ean be 


do net fear in this country the issue of any || gained, whenever the electors, or any large portion 


‘of that body, instruct their representatives on the 


subject. 


Practical reforms of this nature are always 
| accomplished when the constituencies are seriously 


|| desirous of effecting their arrangement. Experience 
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has shown that nothing resists them. The laws 
which the aristocracy deemed necessary for their ex- 
istence have been repealed. Privileges that were 
deeply cherished have disappeared; and there is no 
valid reason to suppose that a system which evidently 
prevents the employment of labourers and the in- | 
crease of produce at home can be supported against 








the remonstrances of any large body of the electors. 
Our financial burdens hang unduly on the produc- 
ing classes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have a large deficiency on the quarter ending on the 
5th of next month. He has had deficiencies on seve- 
ral past quarters; and if matters run on at their 
present rate, we shall increase the national debt by 
two and a-balf millions annually; and yet there is 
not a new and indirect tax suggestable. The middle 
classes have spurned the idea of 5d. more per pound | 
on their income, and defeated the Ministry. They | 
might, with equal ease, have asked for and obtained | 
an extension of the legacy duty to real property. | 
That step would have produced the requisite money, | 
without adding the last straw to an unequal load. | 
The annual value of real property in England is | 
estimated at £85,000,000 yearly. A tax of five or 
ten per cent, on that sum, and the additions from 
Scotland and Ireland, would produce five or ten mil- | 
lions annually, This tax might, if imposed along 
with a legacy duty, seem to press heavily on pro- | 
perty; but it is ofien politic and wise to forfeit a part, | 
in order to save the whole. When society becomes. 
disorganised by an event, by a large riot or a success- | 
ful revolution, property suflers more than the pre- 
mium that might have been requisite to prevent 
discontent. The owners of property in France must 
be acquainted with that fact. The French Provi- 
tional Government have not waited the assembling | 
of a representative body to add 45 centimes to the | 
property-tax, The first financial movement of the 
revolution is an additional impost of eight millions 
sterling on property. It would have been better for 
men of property to have anticipated this necessity, 
and to have taxed themselves when that was within 
their power. The peasants of Germany are waging 
war against castles, because their owners have been 
too niggard with their own contributions, and too 
free with the pockets of their serfs. Property in this 
country has acquired an artificial value from our com- | 
merce, our manufactures, our peace, and order. It 
rises regularly in price at each successive transfer, | 
The movements of the Legislature never check this | 
rise. It continucs, and will continue, while confidence | 
endures, Capitalists may construct railways without | 
obtaining returns ; but they cannot make and open | 
them without adding greatly to the value of land. 
It is erroneous to say that any railway is a failure. 
The shareholders may be convinced that it has failed ; 
but there never vet was a railway made that did not 
add its cost to the value of the circumjacent land. 
Speculators may sink mines, erect furnaces, establish 
manufactories, and construct harbours, without gain- 
ing anything but vexation. Their works may not re- 
pay them, but they increase the value of land. 
These facts have to be considered in apportioning 
taxation, and they are forgotten. All men receive 
persona] protection from the State, and all should 
contribute to its support. Some men enjoy personal 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





atid property protection, and these men should con- 


tribute on both accounts towards the expenses of the 
protective, and, in our case, the fructifying power. 
This is an arithmetical truth, forgotten always when 
Chancellors of the Exchequer produce their bud 
gets—a truth that should be now remembered anq 
respected, when everywhere the unrepresented people 
are constituting themselves a direct power in the 
State. 

We neither deny, conceal, nor palliate the sing of 
numerous classes of those who have no property 


against their own interests and those of the State. 
| They are undeniable. 
they are termed, are three—those who can gare 
money, those who can hardly live, and those who 


The industrious classes, as 


only jive under the subtraction of absolute necessa. 
ries, ‘The latter class consist chiefly of the peasantry 
in various districts, and of over-done trades—hand. 
loom weavers are an example. The middle class 
contains a large number of artisans, who can live, 
and do nothing more than live, by any exercise of 
industry and ingenuity. The first class use money 
thougitlessly. They forget the power that rests in 
money; for, taking one or two sets of men in the ag. 
gregate, we believe that they could have purchased, 
by the possible savings of the last three years, a large 
interest in the works where they were employed, The 
railway labourers, since 1844, might have purchased 
the shares that necessity has thrown on the market. 
The value of shares would have been thus sustained 
—the works would have been carried forward—en- 
ployment would have been secured ; and the perma- 
nent comfort of the laborious investers established, 
The same result could have been obtained in the iron- 
works. The railways made an unusual demand for 
iron. The prices paid for labour was comparatively 
high ; and, it may be fairly assumed, that ere now a 
considerable interest in iron-works might have been 
secured for the workmen, sufficient to have prevented 
quarrels and strikes regarding wages for the time 
come. These classes must be taught—must be taupht; 
for here rests the blunder—they have not been kindly 
taught the peaceful way to power and competence. 

There is an interest attached to political questions 
now more visible than for many past years. France 
gives an exhibition of the effects of a political tem- 
pest in its mildest form. The revolution of Febra- 
ary was done with less bloodshed than any other 
great national revolution accomplished by force. The 
people forbore from revenge. They respected life and 
property. They only proscribed the guillotine aod 
ruined the bailiffs. And yet credit is destroyed—cash 
payments are stopped—work is searce—tradesmea 
are distressed—and the operative classes suffer 
vere privations, A revolution attended by more et 
ceptionable circumstances would have produced still 
more disastrous results. 

There are in Britain and in Ireland many wrong 
things to make right; and a strong desire among# 
the unrepresented to participate in political pow 
That feeling may become too ardent to be rep 
The obviously increasing multitudes of unemplo 
and the half-organised societies of dissatisfied me 
may attempt to do for themselves that whieh tbe 
State should accomplish, if the warnings of the tm 
be neglected; and the Legislature squander im 
discussion the weeks or months given for bold 
necessary work, 
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THE GERMAN COLONY IN TEXAS. 
BY JOHN WILMER. 


Never at any epoch of history has emigration, or|| But so cruel a policy, even were the object never so fait 
have emigration measures been more needful, not in one, |) or just, is in as harsh contrast to the mild enlightened 
hat in most of the countries of Europe. All insufficient to _ Christianity of our days, as it was consonant with the rude 
the rapidly-inereasing evil of over-population are the an- | notions of those dark times of might and violence. Whiat- 
nual drafts of men France sends to Algeria, the shoals that || ever the aim they wished to achieve, they knew of none but 
Fngland’s ships transfer for ever over the main, or the re-|| a bloody path to it. Not so now, It is not destruction, 
gular tide of German emigration, which every spring ebhs / but ereation, in which onr more gently-attuned hearts re- 
towards Havre, Bremen, and Hamburgh, with the view to]| joice—it is not to ensanguine other lands, but to reclaim 
seek a new home across the Atlantic. These feeble drains waste soil from nature’s vielding hand, that we would turn 
are far too insignificant to be felt asa relief hy the mass, our \ iews to far-off regions, laving the foundation for future 
however beneficial the enterprise may eventually prove to colonies, extended exportation, and such returns as every 
the courageous adventurers themselves, or to their descen-|) measure based on a liberal and broad principle should meet 
dants. No law of ostracism could, perhaps, be passed with |) with. 
any show of justice, however beneficially the measure might || Nothing is more easy than to do this ; for hundreds of 
work for those upon whom it would scem, at first, to weigh || thousands of waste acres, bevond the seas, are waiting for 
the heaviest. Nor is a law necessary to compel the wretched | | the presence of man to breathe life into their stillness. In 
to seek happiness in far distant climes, were the means and || most of these lands, the virgin earth, and the climate, are 
ways for such transplantation but provided ;— the wretched likely to yield more returns to industry than in our own 
tramper, the beggar, the vagrant, and, above all, the honest, || comparatively exhausted soil. The communities we thus 





pains-taking, but unsuccessful, labourer would ask no better || throw confidingly into nature's lap, who is sure, in proper 
lot than to avail themselves of them. And since no amount |! time, to redeem the pledge and justify our hopes, are the 
of sacrifice, within the limits of rational charity, can ever | seed of future cities and empires, And how delightful to 
provide, in a lasting manner, in Europe, for such numbers || see those who, in Europe, were doomed by circumstances to 
as accrue to its soil, the least that can be expected of the!) a hopeless struggle, struggling there, as here, it is true, but 


rich, under these circumstances, is to afford the helpless &)/ with a certainty of ultimate success to themselves, and of 
. ,’ . na c . . , ‘m . . : sein | . e " . 

fair chance of existence elsewhere. | leaving their descendants to strive on to greater ends, and 

But if this measure be not prompted by charity and || to achieve greater things, the path being cleared befure 


justice, it should be dictated by prudence and forethought. ' them that leads to honour and competence —nul over fallen 
One look at nature’s silent but inexorable course points out | foes and fresh graves, but over felled trees and filled up 
w man a lesson and a warning. When, by accident, more |, swamps. 
seed has been flung than can. well prosper on any given sut it is not whilst emigrants, unencouraged and unassisted, 
portion of soil, we see it rise, indeed, but, from the first |) are permitted to wander forth to find destruction and death, 
instant that brings the feeble plants to light, they struggle |! in a perhaps still more appalling form than it ever comes 
= ee each other's expense, until a few of the/}/ near them in their native land, that Europe ean flatter 
Most Vigourous, or earliest, shoots invade the whole of the || itself to be carrying out a plan at once so wise and so great, 
allotted space, and thrive upon the decomposition of the || Nor is the wisdom of thinning numbers in this overstocked 
weaker plants they have stifled in their growth, | world of ours apparent from the comparatively feeble eco- 
Thus it is with man—strife must naturally arise upon || vers that, trusting to chance, fair or foul, emigrate on their 
that broad basis for mutual dislike, contention for very ex-|/ own resources. Of charity, benevolence, brotherly love, and 
istenee, The less there are, the better do the few thrive. || al! these Christian and citizen virtues, which the philan- 
This is a maxim which will hold true throughout all the|| thropists of our day make such clamour about, there is not 
realms of nature: and man will instinctively war upon man, much expended on the strugyles of those whose departure 
till the balance be duly established between the population || leaves the stayers at home so mach more elbow-room, 
of the various countries and their resources, 


Emigration is as needful to the full on the crowded 


Bat his a : ° ° pe , t i 
by a} | } law of mere brute instinct should be anticipated |] shores of the Rhine and Maine as anywhere else ; and is 
) woug an > ‘ ren » avaorta 4 “at + ‘ . . . 

agit, and the danger be averted whilst yet it may, peculiarly congenial to the people, especially to those among 


The enthusiasm of Popes, seconded by the policy of|/ them that love not the institutions under which they live, 


Kings, delivered Europe, at one period, from those evils that || and which, doubtless, are too feudal for the present time. 
most oppressed it—the unlimited feudal power of the || But for a long while, German emigration was left to care 
Barons, and the number of dissolute and lawless bands that || for itself, when not actually discountenanced. Whole vil- 

vi *prang from that system ; and the Crusades, a plan||lages broke up at once, selling their common pasture 
wild and chimerical in appearance, if not meant as an ex-|| grounds to the State, their tenements, and a few personal 
prdient, certainly proved so in its result, in withdrawing || acres, to friends and relations. But the German law is 

mm Europe all the impatient and adventurous spirits, who || severe in such cases ; they must also renounce their birth- 
might, Perhaps, had their youthful ardour not been extin- || right in the place they are about te leave, and for ever lose 
ou the burning plains of Palestine, have lighted up || their old home, before they so mueh as give their new one 


@ home the baneful fires of discord, fatrial. If unsuccessful in their desperate effv.te—and they 
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often are so, from these effuris not being properly guided— 
they fall back on their native land, whence they are driven | 
away as aliens. 

This seems a harsh, but it is, nevertheless, a true picture, | 


if the periodical statements of the German press can in any | 


way be relied upon. Now people who fall on any shore, like | 
locusts bursting from a cloud, may chance to tumble on a_ 
barren or a preoccupied spot, and have in their ignorance, | 
their inexperience, their utter want of ways and means, 
such terrible foes to grapple with, that their frequently 
overcoming them should be a greater matter for wonder 
than their being oecasionally overcome by them. 

Several German princes and nobles, pitying the straits 
and difficulties of the poor emigrants whilst thus struggling 
singly and unassisted, determined to create an emigrant fund, 
and establish a system of colonization that might in time | 
bear fruits both at home and abroad, and which they ex- 
pected, from the great advantages it held out, would soon 
become popular. In furtherance of this scheme, the reign- 
ing Dukes of Nassau, Saxe Meiningen, brother to Queen | 
Adelaide, Saxe Coburg, brother to Prince Albert, the Prin- 
ces Frederic of Prussia, Charles of Leiningen, brother to our | 
Queen, the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, the Princes of | 
Solms-Braunfels, Maurice . Nassau, of Neuwied, ¢ ollore do | 
Mansfeld, Counts Charles | 
all, published, in 1844, the pete Be prospectus :-— 


‘astel, Knyphausen, &c., 25 in 





“An association has been { formed, having r for aim, as muc h as | 
possible, to guide German emigration into one, and that a favour. | 
able channel, to support the emigrant on his long journey, and in} 
his first strugyvles. and to assist in securing him a new home. 
advertisement not with any view 


to procure money towards their undertaking, the necessary capital 


righteous purpose, they 


“The association publishes this 





being already signed but conscious of a 
fee! it due to themselves and the | ublie, to lay before the latter the | 
motives which han ee om “l this association junto exist: nee, the WAYS 





and means by which they hope to effect their object, and the prin- 
¢ p! s bs which t! es i 
“ The association neither means to further, nor excuse, the ten- 


‘ +] ‘ - Sl 
den to emu 1. bine uorhy ! t exists. wl ich wou 


ly, as little to be dente it is to be checked. Many 
The work of hand being supe rseded by 
ly 


re guided. 


| 

fortunate cn 

VY ¢ “PS COD | 

tribute thereunto i- | 
nervy, the great, almost periodical, erises that overwhelm commerce 


the increasing poverty consequent upon over-population, the di- | 


° . “yy ¥ ’ } . all . | . en 
Minton Ol lavour, and Also, perhaps, the mu h-landed richness of | 
the soil in the new land, but above all, an expectation, sometimes | 
e ey ; . ° 1 | 
real Tot | I; it fullv as olfen deceive d, ola happ er he t across the seas, | 
. set 


“Under such circumstances, the emigrants certain!y could not 
fail to he ‘tter thems e lves if, keepin y tovether in a well-ord red MAss, 


} 


and placing themselves under proper guidance, they found protec. | 
| 


tion and support abroad Thus is the necessity for, and aim of, 
the association at once exp: nec, It wishes to regulate and 
guide en tion, that a chance may be afforded the Germans of | 
finding, in America, a German home, and that, hiv maint uning ail | 
unbroken connexion between themselves and the old country, an | 


industrial and commercial intercourse may arise, morally and Mas | 
terially beneficial to both. [tis ater this manner that the asso- | 
Ciution wishes to contrilute their mite towards Germany's glory and 
prospenty, and, perhaps, at some fature period, to afford the Ger- | 
man poor a field for rewarded labour, to open to Gerinan industry | 
if 


. . , 
ser ntr le over the ws . 


new iarknets, and ¢ 


Aiter thus expierly laving down their views, they pro- 


ceed to announce that Texas is the country they have fixed 
upon as the most eligible for their purpose, exposing the 
election, and an- 


} i 


reasons that have determined them in this 
. four handred and 


newnece their purchase of a district of lan 


Af vy square mile 


situation, near Mt. Antoni de Bexar. 


‘ 4 } P , } 
inh Ment, in a most aivantagevts, healthy 


Of this land each emigrant was to receive a stated por- 


or at any future time whatever, to refund for it to the asso. 
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ciation. This gift was to be secured to them, or him, by do. 
cuments, before departure; and to become their 
so soon as they should have dwelt three consecutive years og 
their allotment, the returns of the land belonging to them 
from the very first. The association further engaged t» 
provide good and roomy ships for the passage—cheap, yet 4 
wholesome fare whilst on board ship ; agents to receive the 
emigrants on landing ; and carriages to transport them and 
their baggage, free of expense, to their place of destination, 
Their wants on arrival were to be no less cared for—houses, 
or the means to erect such, were to be immediately provid- 
ed, and all the necessary tools for husbandry ; cattle for 
stocking farms, necessary provisions and eatables, until sueh 
time as thev could raise such articles for themselves, All 
these first necessities of the newly-arrived settler were to 
be procured at the store-house belonging to the assSciation, 
not only at lower prices than they could be got anywhere else, 
but upon credit. They were, furthermore, promised churches 
and schools, physicians and apothecaries, and an hospital, 

To all these advantages was that of the emigrant being 
able, if not satistied with the colony, to return to Europe in 
the ships of the Verein, and pay no more for the homeward 
than for the outward passage—the price stipulated in either 
ease heing 98 florins or 56 dollars per head, without dis- 
To obviate the possible difficulties and 
loss attending upon inoney-changing on arriving, the Vereia 
also offered to accept deposits in Europe, which it would re- 
fund in Texas. 

Two members of the association, Prince Solms-Braunfels 
and Mr. Bourgeois d’Orvanne, were to depart from Europe in 
May, to prepare everything for the first transport, whieh 


tinetion of age or SeX, 


was to arrive in September, The prospectus concludes with 


this prudent clause :— 

‘Not to risk the weal or woe of our German country people 
upon the chances of a trial, for this first year not one more thas 
one hundred and fifty faiilies will be aecepted, and not until thes 
have established a sure foundation will a more extensive emigration 
ne encouraged, 

This prospectus, issued at Mayence on the 9th of April, 
1844, and signed by the Prince of Leiningen and others 
tirst brouglit the association before the public. As might 
have been expected, from the jealousy with which the second 
ary and lower classes of Germany regard the higher—aay 
effort emanating from the latter being always sure to he 
looked upon with malevolence and distrust—the public pres 
immediately began a keen attack upon the purposes of the 
association, which it has since continued to extend to every 
single one of its proceedings. The first insinuation wa 
that these Princes wanted to import all their musty privileges 
and feudal oppressions into the land of liberty, or somethiag 
much to this purport. The Princes thought fit to disclaim 
all such intentions through the same public medium, though 
the supposition hardly deserved notice from its utter fully. 
Perhaps they might with more reason have been taxed with 
a turn for speculation ; for it seems, from all the aceoum™ 
ean exceed the extent @ 
whieh this is carried on in America in general, and in Te 


transmitted thence, that nothing 


in particular, 
t is strang read of land, unbroken by spade or whee’ 
Ha, untrod “ the foot of man, being tran sferred from 
» hand 1, with much the same hap- hazard as to lone aod 


| prot t that the rise and fall of funds afford in our own 


tion——320 acres per family, or 160 per single man—as ol and with a want of faith and truthfulness nothing oa 


free gift, upon arrival, without being expected, either then, | ceed, and Dickens’ master pen has alone rendered justice 
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Kren such reproach, however, were unfair ; inasmuch as 
the association seem to have been the victims of, rather 
than the gainers by, this system of overreaching ; though 
¢ is undeniable that the whole of their proceedings, even 
whilst based on higher motives, are strongly connected with 
Jand-speculation. ro 

The rank of the members of the association made them | 
an easy prey to the Yankee sharks that swarm Texas, and, | 





moreover, rendered them unequal to the task of foreseeing, | 


tur less of eoping with, all the ditticulties of their sel’-imposed | | 


task. From the confusing, contradictory statements that 
the press has put forth since the first move made by the 
association—party spirit breathing from each paye—it is 
dificult to gather a fair and correct view of the case, But 
ja this, as in most others, it will be well, perhaps, to keep a 
middle course between the version of both parties. That 
the Verein blundered at the outset, is sure; nor do thev 
seek to deny it; but it is equally sure that they struggled 
to make up for their inexperience as much as in them lay, 
and made no inconsiderable pecuniary sacrifices towards re- 
deeming their pledge and their errors, and are in a fair way 
of doing 80. 

Texas, which was first colonised by the Spaniards, has 
since chietly, especially towards the sca, been occupied by 
Americans. The tract of land which the Verein first pur- 
ehased was a grant belonging to a Mr. Bourgeo's d’Ur- 
vanne, 450 square miles in extent. They soon learned, upon 
inquiring more narrowly into the matter on the spot, that 
this grant, from Mr. d’Orvanne’s having neglected to fulfil 
the conditions annexed to it, had already expired, and that 
the land had passed into other hands. 
was scarce happier. 


Their next move 
They bought of a certain American 
gentleman, named Henry Fisher, a large tract of country 
for the sum of 15,000 dollars, called, after him, Fisher's 
Grant, from his having originally been invested with it. It! 
lay ina line with, but higher up than San Antonio de Bexar, 
between the Colorado and San Saba rivers, and was described 
by that gentleman as a perfect paradise ; which, certainly, 
as far as he or any one else can yet say, it is very likely to 
be; but what is less so, is that he should have known any- 
thing about it, it being at that time, if not up to the pre- 
sent moment, the hunting-ground of the Comanche Indians. 
It had neither been explored nor measured—a land of Ca-| 
naan that had yet to be conquered. Besides, Government | 
had annexed vexatious conditions to this grant, such as | 
fixing there a stated number of squatters within a given 
time, under pain of forfeiture. This time was ebbing fast— 


Mr. } 


ont | 


,s = ~ . . ° 
isher had no means of turning-in squatters, or turning- 


omanches, so he hit upon the expedient of sclling his 
grant, as a budding paradise, to the association. But though 
the first emigrant transports brought ever with them some 
few pieces of artillery, causing great laughter at the time, | 
but which have since done service to the Americans in their | 
Mraggle with Mexico, still, in right earnest, no one thought | 
of driving away the Comanches: and so the Princes were 
once more forced to shift their ground; and this time pur- 
chasing of the Empresario Beremenda, for 800 dollars, 1500 


wres of really serviceable land, 100 miles south of the| 


iF : , . , ‘1 
rant, between the Comal and (ruadaloupe rivers, from this | 
pont, at last, they determined to begin their enterprise. 


The Verein, stil] hol 


ling out a prospect of 320 aeres for 

fach squatter in Fisher's Grant at some future time, in the 

Meanwhile offered ten acres to each emigrant of this more 

p possession, and proposed their raising here a town, to 
talled New Braunfels, 
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At this point the account of the opposing parties, thongh 
still agreeing in the main, differ so widely as to details, that 
the stayers-at-home cannot presume to decide which state- 
ment may come nearest the truth, and in fairness should 
state both. 


The Prince of Solms-Braunfels, the delegate of the Ve- 
rein on this first attempt in 1844, seems to have proceeded 
/upon the not unwise plan of availing himself of the first 
| badge of emigrants, to throw a chain of outpost settlements 
communicating from the sea to Fisher's Grant, through the 
inewly-acquired territory, which would enable the squatter 


ito fecl up his way, as it were, to the promised land by dee 





‘grees, and without too much peril and inconvenience ; be- 
| ginning with Indian Point, on the Labacca Bay, and ending 
'in Fredericksburg, a place close upon the Grant—Carlsha- 

fen, Leiningen, Castel, and Braunfels, being the intermediate 
links, 


This plan was practical and rational enough ; but, aceord- 
ing to the pamphlets published against the Verein, was 
Among these, that of L. Constant— 
Mayence, 1847—stands conspicuous ; for it would seem he 
is but just returned from a protracted sojourn in those parts, 
and knows the country well, He confirms, on the whole, 
the facts advanced by Alwin Sorger and others namely, 
that Indian Point, when the first and second cargo of set- 


never carried out, 


tlers arrived, was a poiat indeed, but nothing more; and 
describes it as a flat, unwholesome swamp, from which pes- 
tilential miasmas arose—without a bush or a tree near— 
without a house. A few tents, landed with the emigrants, 
and under which they crawled in an awful jumble of ages 
and sexes, was all that awaited them; no waggons—no 
Jn short, they 
found much the sort of Eden which the writer of Martin 
Chuzzlewit has brought so vividly before our eyes, in all its 
naked desolation. 


means of transport—no shelter of any kind. 





Here the Ww retched people had to wait weeks and months 
before they could get furthered on—a prey to the fevers so 


common to marshy soils under a tropical sun, greatly ag- 
Vain were 
_all applications for money deposited in Europe—the agents 


| gravated by their discontent and discomforts. 


would, or could satisfy no claims of this nature. The strong 


hearted and active cut the matter short by requiring ne furs 


ther assistance from the association, but at once making for 
the nearest ports and towns, there, if devoid of means, they 
| tendered their services as day-labourers and servants, or, if 
possesse d of mon Vy bought land and house, amd set up agri- 
in both 
plans, it would seem, they were eminently successful, Of 
the oth rs, hundreds waited, Bik kened, and died, cither in 
the swamp, Or On the road from it to their destination, 
where the remainder, arriving too late in the season to raise 
a crop that vear, had no other alternative but to live upon 
credit, idle away their time, and brood over their disappoint- 
ment; for they had, after all, but the ten acres of indemni- 
fication, the 320 originally promised being still as far from 
This, the opponents of the Vereta are 
gue, being looked upon by the squatters as a mere make- 
shift—a “temporary,” not a “permanency,” as the sapient 
damsel Susan Nippers would have termed it—the cireum- 
They further assert, 
that Braunfels and Fredericksburg are mere babbles, that 
must soon melt away from the surface of the land; and that 
as to Carishafen, Leiningen, and Castel, these places never 
existed but on the maps, and in the buvks, of the a»sociation; 


lecultural and commercial schemes of their own. 


the ir rt ach as ever, 


stance disheartened them completely, 
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and finally, that emigrants are decoyed by the Verein to 
their utter loss and ruin. 

L. Constant casts this aspersion at the association even 
more violently and directly than Alwin 50rger. That great 
mistakes and oversights occurred at the outset, there can be 
no doubt ; as, fur instance, suffering families to embark at 


all before the exact spot for the colony had been not only | 


fixed upon, but the land duly explored and parcelled out ; 


and waggons, teams, and other necessaries procured. Had || 


this been properly done, the Verria would have avoided to 


expose the wanderers to much privation and suffering, and | 


to lay themselves open to reproach. 

On the other hand, the Vereiu plead, in answer to the | 
charges brought against them, that hostilities between 
Mexico and Texas having broken suddenly upon their enter- | 
prise, the warring parties pressed all the vehicles and cattle 


in the country into their own service; that as to the due || 


quantity of money not being forthcoming, it was not the ‘ir | 
fault—they had been unlucky in the choice of agents; and | 
that it would have been more cruel still to lead on the un-_ 


fortunate emigrants into Fisher’s Grant at once and unpre- 


pared, when they were sure to be exterminated by the warlike | 


Comanches. This last plea put forth by the Verein is in-| 
defensible, and had certainly better have been omitted alto- | 
gether. 

“ Then why buy a grant which had yet to be conquered, 
and apportion it, black and w] , When you knew 
it would be well nigh as casy to get at the satiinhe ine in the 
moon as at these imaginary allotments ¢” 
stant, and so says the reader. 

The support of the emigrants during months at Indian 
Point, which fill eutirely upon the 
hausted as much, if not more, money than would have suf- 
ficed for the purchase of the necessary waggons and teams, 
if procured in time. That being huddled together, like a 
flock of sheep in the pen-fold, at night, and lying idle all 


te, on yk per 


So says L, Con- 


day, for months upon months, could not have a very favour- 
able influence on the morality of the squatters, is certain. 
It would sect, moreover, that the Veretn was not strict 
enough in exacting the me Cessary certiticates regarding the 
past conduct and morals of those thes brought over, This, 
and the great scarcity of money, have evidently been serious 
drawbacks to the welfare of the infant colony. Alwin Sérger 
openly published that he could not so much as get repaid in 


Texas the money he had deposited with the Vereéa in Europe; | 


but was offered an old hat, or some such thing, in exchange, 
Here subaltern agents have obviously been in fault; or the 
Verein had not calculated the necessary capital, merchant 
fashion—so much is the likely cost, add just as much more 
for unforeseen exigencies and miscalculation, and you are 
pretty sure to be on the safe side. But, notw ithstandmy all 
these drags and drawbacks upon the enterprise—notwith- 
standing the mortality and suffering anne upon them 
—that it has partly Succee led, SCCTILS } roved be yond dispute, 


by the mere fact of New Braunfels boasting already three | 


hundred houses—log-built, of course—a school, an hospital, 
a church, two good physicians, an apothecary, a clergyman, 
a general store-house belonging to the association, and some 


few shops bes ick 8, b rede ric ksbur: v, built by the second con- 


voy of emigrants, on the shores of the Piedernales, eighty- | 


five miles higher up than Braunfels, and only forty miles 
south of the Grant, seems also on the rise. 

Now, if, as the declaimers against the association assert, | 
the whole had been a failure, these towns, to whose existence 


Verein, certainly ex- || 
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arms and strong hearts had deserted, and none bat the 
weak, idle, and dissolute, had abided by the Verein, thes 
houses had scarcely been raised, or these fields grown with 
cotton. Now these facts are not only admitted, but made 
the handle for fresh animadyersion against the Vereig, 
How, they ask, is the cotton and tobacco, the growth of the 
soil, to be exported from a place so far inland, where there 
/are no canals, nor railroads, nor even navigable streams to 
be found ? But to this the answer is easy—ihat canals and 
|| railroads will be made the moment they are needed ; and as 
'to the ten acres given instead of the three hundred and sixty 
|| th: at are yet to come, why, one cannot but admit that it ought 
ito be enough for a beginning r, more especially when com. 
| pared with the probable size of the possessions the exiles left 
behind in the old world, Again, one might remind the set. 
| 'tlers of the musty old proverb about looking a given horse 
‘in the mouth; though, at the same time, it {s i imipossi ible 
altogether to exonerate the association from thie charge of 
having plighted themselves too lightly to what they were 
not sure of being able to perform. 

It isa further argument against the Verein, that it holds 
‘out so few temptations to the small capitalist: the utter 
| want of communication by land or water with other places 
more advanced in civilization, being no enticement to him 
who has the means of paying his passage, and whi, once 
arrived in Texas, can afford to buy land fit to grow cotton 
at one dollar per acre, and to purchase negro slaves at five 
hundred dollars a-head to work his fields, and is free to fix 
his home upon the banks of some navigable stream down 














| which to convey his crops. 
| This conclusion, however, does not hold good ; for though 
a man may have means enough to defray the expenses of the 


|| journey, to buy land, and stock his farm with negroes, eat- 
tle, and all the necessary implements of husbandry. besides, 
it is a very different thing to settle in or near a city, even 
though but log-built, where there is a church wherein to pray, 
_aschool to send his children to,a post-oftice, and a surgeon and 
| apothecary in case of need, w here his native language is spoken, 


and news from home are often discussed, to going and squat- 
ting in an isolated farm, far away from the ken and sight of 
man, in wood or by river it matters not, where if sickness 
overcome him, the lonely exile knows not where to turn for 
| succour, and where he need never look for the dropping-in of 
neighbour, the interchange of the day's crony, and the mor- 


-row’s hope, and where, far from the schoolmaster’s or the 
priest's gentle sway, the children grow up rough and untaught. 
| This isolation, this utter dependence upon his own unaided 
resources, this tasking of human fortitude, deters many from 
seeking a new home, purchased at so heavy a price. It is 
against this trial, from which the weaker, one might almost 
say the better, natures recoil,that the Verein has endeavoured 
to provide by the erection of towns, Starting from a focus f 
civilization, they seek to spread it as far as may be ; but the 
isolated squatters, who, from the depths of their vast solitudey 
are driven, by increasing wants and traffic, into contact with, 
or at last even to found, towns, bring along with them a gem 
of incivilization that extends in ever-enlarging circles. 5# 
that, viewed in the light of its eventual influence on the mat 
\| ners and morals of the rising colony, the plan of the Vereia 
secs to deserve more acknowledgment than it has hitherte 
|| met with, 
| 
0 poor man facilities enough to join the enterprise. 

| passage-money, though now reduced to 86 florins, about 





they themselves own, had never risen, If all the vigorous || per person, without distinction of age or sex, swells up #4" 





A more deserved reproach was rather the not atoning 
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found stm for the poor father of » numerous family ; 
and the passage from Galveston to Matagorda Bay by sea, 
and the long journey over land, which Constant reckons 
gould not take less than eight months to perform if continued 
to the Grant itself, exhaust whatever means he may have 
twith him. Then the objects of first necessity are 
ided, it is true, by the Vervin ; but upon credit, and 
have to be repaid. All this falls very heavily upon the poor 
man ; and thus one of the proposed aims of the association, 
that of relieving the needy, is well nigh nullified. 

Free transport by land and by sea had certainly been the 
most humane and efficient way of reaching that aim; and, 
perhaps, had a general subscription been raised for the pur- 
pose among those classes whose interest an 1 sense of justice 
are most involved by the question of emigration, it is not 
impossible but that an undtrtaking so grand in its views, so 
beneficial in its results, might have been carried on in a man- 
ner to insure speedy and complete success, 

The original scheme was this: parcelling out the Grant 
in 320 or 160 acre allotments, to be freely distributed among 
the squatiers, the Verein retaining the intervening portions 
with the view, when the rest of the land should be occupied 
and cultivated, to selling, or leasing out, or otherwise using 
these reserves for their own benefit. Thereupon the whole 
speculation seems to have been grounded from the first ; nor, 
apparently, have the association given up the hope of bring- 
ing it toa happy termination, from their still seeking to pro- 
eure new emigrants to their colony. This time, however, 
changing some of their conditions, they merely engage to 
transport the new-comers as far as Galveston, leaving them 
to struggle on from thence as best they may; nor do thes 
accept any more mouey-deposits in Europe to be refunded in 
Texas. This may be a wise measure with regard to them- 
selves ; but it is not CAsV to see how these additional ditti- 
eulties, thrown in his way, should benefit the emigrant —dif- 
ficulties from which he had been promised relief when relief 
was difticult to afford, and which is now withdrawn, when to 
give it were comparatively easy for the Verefn is now pos- 
sesee| of am re extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
country, and a greater command of means, 

From the accounts of both parties, Texas is a very fine 
The cattle find their 
Wood of the most precious 
kind is so cummon that fences are made of cedar. 


land for the purposes of colonization. 
own fool the whole year round, 

: Sugar, 
naize, rice, cotton, tobacco—all the fruits of tropical climes, 


; f 43,3 . . ¥ 
and most of their flowers—come forth in profusion. Fish and 


game abound pastures, rivers, and mountains diversify the 


of at . é 
face of the country, What can be desired more? Baren 
Sh : . on ° ° _ 
hutz, in his book on Texas, published in 1847, thus de- 


bribes its commercial resources and prospects :— 


of rete only does Texas abound in the best cotton, the chief staple 
ue es on couunerce, but it has West India on its threshold, and 

, ma there prove a mighty rival to the old States of the Union 
= the timber tra le, fresh and salt meat, maize, &e. * * * In its 
a, — Mexico, and the table land of Bogota. This 
drawn, all 4 neviected by the Mexican Government, has, until now, 
oe Becessanes, in the way of European manufactures, from 
— + ty arags ied land. To further this traflic, annual cara. 
Fe dj i. ig "The . from St. Louis on the Missouri to Santa 
Lt) ™ iy aa ry oo ete between these two last-named places is 
Nes York id ee | anta Fe and the other parts of the Union, 
Glens 0 tulade|phia, 3,000 miles ; whilst the distance from 
caravan ra 2 Hen i be is only UU, and from Austin 450 miles. This 
Yin) dolar ? very important, and amounts, On an average, to 
Pickies a2 re eg St. Louis, therefore, has risen rapidly to 
tale fers ena The returns from Sauta Fe consist in gold 

) ars, mules. and horses,” 
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Herein, at least, the princes seem to have made no mis- 
take. But though thus agreeing as to the merits of the land, 
and advantages of the climate, again they singularly diverge 
in their accounts of the Indian tribes, especially the Coman- 

ches, that hover round the settlements and make them inse- 
eure. For whilst one party describes the former as marand- 





ing and thievish, the latter as warlike and savage, Baron 
| Schiitz gives of them the following account :— 


more and more; their number in Texas, inclusive of women and 
children, does not exceed 50,000. The principal races are the Co- 
tiv Pawnees, the Caddoes, the Lapans, the 


Wacecoes, and so forth, of which the tribe of the Comanches is the 


i 

| “As to the Indians, most of the tribes, unfortunately, diminish 
| manches, the Cherokees, 

| 


mightiest. 


even Sav 4) (yi YW) to O04 nw) 


It is reckoned from 10,000 to 20,000 strong—some 
The Comanches are the most coura- 
| geous of all these tribes ; and, however much they may be deeried by 
| the greedy Yankees, it could be wished that the latter had the same 
bservance of contracts, which is the leading featare of 
ithe Comanches. In the spring of 1\45, a treaty was entered into 
with them; and should the people of Texas keep it, it is certainly 
not the Comanches who will disturb the security and peace of the 
country; for this wild tribe is of a very noble temper, and in many 
respects shames the civilised European and North Amerean, All 
travellers who have to do with them recount many noble traits of 
their character. . They possess, also, more cultivation than one 
might be disposed to give them credit for. There are not a few who 
speak Spanish. Volttical affairs are discussed im popalar meetings. 
Vaccination is introduced among them. The most interesting de. 
tails about the Comanche Indians are due to the traveller Violet, 
who lives now at Austin, and who once made the acquaintance of 
a certain Castro—a chief of the Lapan Indians, a brauch of the Co- 
manches—who speaks and writes five or six languages, and has tra- 
velled all over Europe. Another peculiarity of the Comanches is, 
that they neither buy, nor accept, any spiritous liquors from the 
emigrants ; 


| scrupulous 0 





but until now have constantly rejected such with com- 


tempt. In consequence of the great improbity of the Yankees, 
! from which they lave suffered, the Comanches have become their 
As it, however, appears desirable for the fuatare 


inhabitants of the association colonies to stand on a friendly foot- 


| bitter enemies. 


ing with this tribe, thereby obt uning a greater vuarantlee for future 
| security, it is thought useful to give some notion concerning them, 
which will tend to prove how, by means of fair dealing, it is not 
_ whose hatred, or rather 


} contempt, is directed solely against Texians and Vankees, 


i diffienlt to make friends of the Comanches 


This statement, the scalping of two of the inhabitants 
‘of Braunfels, Von Wrede and Clarens, by the Comanche 
Indians, seems to confute, and inclines one to doubt the 
|future safety of Fredericksburg—that small oasis in the 
\desert—and still more of that the town of Jordan, which 
‘is to be erected on a stripe of land within the Grant, on the 
Llano river, purchased of the Comanches by the Baron Meuse- 
ibach, the Verein agent, for the sum of L000 dollars. This 
| fact, by the way, seems to prove that the Verein will have 
to buy up its grant afresh, inch by inch, from the Indians, 


after having paid for it to the Americans, or fight for it, or 
| perhaps both. Still, notwithstanding all these obstacles, 
ithere can be no doubt but in time the wild tomahawking 
| tribes will be driven back beyond the Colorado river, and 
| yield their native soil to triumphant civilization in Texas, as 
i they have done in other parts, That railroads and canals 
| will appear in due time—that the rivers, by means of a little 
correction, and their clearing their beds of the trees that at 
present choke them, will be made proper for steam naviga- 
tion—all this will come to pass one day. Even the quick- 
sands of Matagorda Bay may be removed ; and Indian Point, 
| now already boasting several houses, may become an impor- 
tant port for navigation. All is promise in a new land whose 
soil has not been wearied by man’s incessant calls upon it for 
sustenance, and whose climate is, on the whole, so favourable, 
The first settler, doubtless, in his log-hut—though the logs 
be of scented cedar—which lets in the heavy showers mpon 
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him for days together—who has no table, no chair, not one 
single article of comfort about him—who has to fell trees, and 
tame wild oxen and horses—to contend with every noxious 
creature, from the catamount and wolf, rattlesnake, and 
other dangerous reptiles, down to the scorpion that infests 
the forests, and the tarantula that runs along the high grass 
of the prairie, may, especially at first, feel dispirited, and 
regret the smooth easy ways of home. [ut this soon gives 
way to increasing comfort and habit; nor, indeed, would it 
be felt so bitterly if the settlers were wiscly selected from the 
poorer labouring classes, that live from hand to mouth, and | 
often are obliged to borrow the very beds they sleep on in| 
their own country, and whose miserable huts searcely keep | 
out the bitter cold and snow of the north, that bring worse | 
consequences in their train than do the much complained of | 
showers of Texas, | 

For, should the frightful mortality which is said to have 
raged at Indian Point during the protracted time the emi- 
grants had to wait there, not have been exaggerated, still the 
want of proper shelter and regularity, and, above all, the moral 
depression under which they laboured, may have greatly ag- 
gravated the character of the marsh fever; for Galveston, 
which lies pretty much in a like position, seems fast increasing 
in population and importance. Baron Schiitz thus mentions 
ti— 





“ Galveston isthe principal harbour of Texas, and gives employ- 
ment to a quantity of small crafts that are continually running in 
from all the ports of the United States, especially from New 
Orleans; and three large steamers ply regularly to and from that 
place and Galveston. In the vear 1539 there run in 288 vessels, 
and 326 in 1842: consisting of 8 ships, 59 brigs, 201 schooners, 
13 sloops, and 45 steamers. The custom-house entries of Galves- 
ton in 1839 were 201,710 dollars. In 1842 they amounted to 
398,512 dollars. The value of the import to Texas since 1837, 
down to the close of March, 1840. was estimated at 4.059.653 dollars: 
the export, 626,964 dollars. In 1841 the import rose to 2,511,212 
dollars: in 1842, to 2.683.745 dollars. The registered export of 
the same year amounted to 922,548 dollars. 
however, reckons the export of the last-mentioned vear as high as 
1.700.000 dollars, dividing it thus cotton, 1,225,000 dollars 


skins, 60.000 dollars: the remainder for enttle and fur The dif- 





Bourgeois d’Orvanne, 


ference between these cyphers is caused by the circumstance tha 
cotton is, for the most part, grown in the plantations on the Red 
river, and finds its wav to New Orleans down this stream. without 
being noted on the entries, as in those parts a commission of customs 
was long delayed 


” 


The hope of ever claiming the colony as a province of the 
mother country has been put an end to, if ever seriously 
entertained, by the United States having annexed Texas to 
the Union; but still it will not remain without intluence on 
German shipping and commerce, which is gaining ground 
every day in America. In March, 1844, the first ship under 
the Hanoverian dag—the Maria and Fanny—run into Gal- 
veston: the first under an Austrian flag—the three-master 
This last 
ran back into Trieste in September, after a passage of 73 


Amelia Josepha—arrived in the same spring. 


days, richly freighted with cotton, 

Hitherto the Germans have merged their nationality com- 
pletely, by adopting the language, as well as the laws and 
usages, Of their new country. The Congress has, however, 
permitted this colony to retain a more German character, by 
securing them the use of their language, even in legal pro- 
ceedings. Whether this be as politic, as it certainly is a 
liberal measnre, may be much questioned ; for so many dif- 
ferent languages and religions in the bosom of a country, so 


THE GERMAN COLONY IN TEXAS. 


many seeds of division are ripening to bear the fruit of future 
contention at some epoch or other of its history, 

Balancing the whole fairly up to this moment, this Germay 
colony can neither be termed a failure, nor yet a 
success; for the latter, too many shadows have rested on ji 
beginning; for the former, it has already effected too 
and holds out too many hopes still for the future, 

The great difficulty, however, seems to be the want of sf. 
ficient capital. Baron Schiita insists that 200,000 florins 
are more than sufficient to cover all expenses; whereas SG 
and Constant both prove by contrary tables that the enter. 
|prise requires well nigh as many millions; and the Vereiy 
seems, in the long-run, to have felt the truth of this argu- 
ment, for they have lately raised a loan to the amount of 
1,200,000 florins. This is called the loan of the association 
of German princes and noblemen— Verein Deutscher Firsten 
und Edelleute*—it is a proof how eager they are to redeem 
the promises they held out to the emigrants, and to make up 
for past mistakes. That the association will ever, at any 
time, or in any possible way, be repaid for the trouble and 
outlay, is more than doubtful, except in the consciousness of 
having benefited a large number of their country people. 

Constant rejects with red-hot republican indignation all 
idea of princes or nobles meddling with the weal or woe a 
those whose principal object is to fly them ; but feeling, ne- 
vertheless, how beneficial to the poor exiles such assistance 
is at the thorny outset, he proposes that it should be afforded 
through the means of private societies, and he, as well a 
Sérger, vehemently rejects the notion that Government should 
take the guidance of emigration into its own hands, 

Yet this seems, on the whole, the most desirable footing 
on which emigration should be placed :—Firstly, it is im- 
politic in Governments to let any important move whatever 
take place without, in some way or other, guiding its spirit; 
secondly, it were not impossible, should great means be 
brought to bear on so great an end, that Germany might 
found real bond fide colonies for itself, and derive thence im 





;mense advantages, and above all, by relieving the vessel that 
‘staggers beneath its load, there can be little doubt but she 
would obey the helm better. It were wiser to smooth net 
paths for the ambition, the hopes, the enterprise of the young 
and ardent, than pen them up in over-crowded thorough- 
fares, where their thoughts very naturally turn to the old 
principle of revolutions :—** Otes tot de la que je m' 
mette,”” 

It were wiser than certain diplomatic notes, and sham pre 
gress movements, that blind no one, or false alarms, pete 
dically inflicted on the eredulous public, through the mediam 
of the press, but which divert attention for but a short time. 

A well-digested plan of colonization which would enable the 
_ poorest to emigrate gratis, and would open beyond the ses 
| a new field for unquiet energies that can be turned tote 
| count at home, were, indeed, an enterprise so much in her 
'mony with the spirit and necessities of this age, for 
taxes and subsidies might so reasonably be claimed, that the 
supineness of all Governments of Europe on this subject mut 
be considered, at the present time, a strange oversight, 
'perhaps, by the events that may crowd the next fifty yeas 


he 

| will ultimately prove a fatal one, 

eect aed 4 ———a= 
| * Unhappily this loan, which is to be repaid by means ase 
| rennial lottery, is not popular with the public, 
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THE TYNE.—( Concluded. ) 


BY SIR THOMAS 


tures of nature in the very centre of so rich an agri- | 
eyltural county as that of Fast Lothian, nothing can | 
be more cheery OF gladdening to the heart of man | 
than to look upon Haddington and its surrounding | 
country, dressed, as it is, like a garden, and sparkling | 
under the dewy influence « fa fine spring morning. | 
The town occupies the middle of what may be called 
a hollow plain. The gentle elevations, by which it is| 
surrounded, rise at a ctnsiderable distance from it, | 
and at about a mile off towards the north, the Garle- | 
ton Hills present a varied range, defending it from the 
northern blasts. It is a neat, clean, but rather dull 
town, having little traffic in it, except on the market- 
day, when its streets are so blocked by the crowds of 
carts of grain, as to render them almost impassable. 
There are somevery nice modern villas on its outskirts, 
and one or two of its curious ancient houses are still to | 
be found within it. It has a town-house with a lofty 
spire, and new county rooms not remarkable for the 
good taste of their architecture. But the most im- 
portant and interesting feature of the place, or of the | 
district, is the Abbey Church, which owes its origin 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. This was} 
called by Fordun the Lucerna Laudonia, partly owing | 
to its beauty, and partly because it was lighted at} 
night so as to be visible at a great distance. The} 
quire and transept are in a ruinous state, but the 
sqaare tower, which is ninety feet high, is entire. 
The western part of the cross has been fitted up as a} 
parish church. On the opposite side of the river to | 
the eastward isthe suburb of Nungate, where are the | 
ruins of St. Martin’s Chapel, which belonged to the 
Abbey of Haddington. For our part we are disposed 
not to doubt that the house in the Gifford-gate, the 
site of which ean only now be shown, was that in which 
the illustrious Reformer, John Knox, first saw the 
light; and he scems to have spent so much of his 
time at Haddington, that even this circumstance alone 
has a tendency to lead us towards this opinion. 
Looking upon this most peaceful of all scenes as | 
ve now do in these modern times, it is almost impos- | 
tible fur us to conecive what the state of the country | 
was three hundred years ago, It is probable that} 
there was then more cultivation hereabouts than in 
any other part of Scotland, but this must have been 
interiningled with a great deal of wild ground. No- 
thing gives us a more extraordinary view of its state | 
than the account of the campaigns of 1548 and 1549, 
& given by M. Beague, who fought with the French 
SUtiliaries seut to assist Marv of Gui .e, whose work 
we had occasion elsewhere to quote. It is difficult to 
Ret a sight of the original, which seems to have been 
Published at Paris in 1556: we are therefore obliged, 
to quote from a translation. Haddington appears | 
have been a fortress of very great strength. At)|| 
the time we have mentioned it was held by the Eng- || 
lish, and the combined Scottish and French armies || 
"ete ceeupied in its belenguerment for the greater || 


ArtsoveH we must not look for the grander fea- | 














DICK LAUDER, 


part of the campaign; the detailed account of which 
fills a good many pages of M, Beague's narrative, 
The following is the description of its then eondi- 
tion :— 


‘The Fortress of 7faddingtoun isquadrangular: ’ Tis situ- 
ated in the midst of a low plain, and is Commanded by no 
Neighbouring Mountain nor rising Ground : ’Tis environ'd 
with a large and Flat-bottom’d Ditch, a strong Curtaia of 
Turf, a spacious Rampart and Good and Safe Dreast-werks : 
Four strong Bastions are conveniently plac’d at the four Cor- 
ners of the Wall, and arein Lieu of so many P/at-Forms, de- 
sign'd to keen the weak Places from being Diseover’d. Behind 
these, namely towards the most Champian Country, they had 
rais’d several Works of Earth, by way of Plat-Forms and 
Reavelins, where they planted a great many Guns of a middle 
Size, to Annoy us as we sat down before the Place. Above 
these Fortifications they had Rear’d upa Curtain with Fire. 
cines, on which their Arquebusiers stood secure, Behind and 
over against the Rampart of the first Wall, there is a deep 
Fossey, border’d with a strong Curtain and four Turrets, 
which Fence and Enclose the Donjeon; and betwixt the Edge 
of the Fossey and the Curtain of this DPonjeon, there are 
many Casmates close to, and level with the first Rampart, in 
which Arquebusicers may be plae’d for Guarding the second 
Fossey ; So that, suppose the 7urre/s, which Fence the wall 
of the Donjeon, should be ruined by the Cannon of the Be- 
siegers, yet these Cagsmates, with the Help of such Falee- 
brays as are intermixed with them, would supply their Loss, 
The Donjron itself cannot be batter'd but by one side, and 
that is guarded by the River of ‘T'yn. Besides, they had rais’d 
a Cavalier on the most exposed place of its Rampart, and by 
this means had Sheiter’d both the Llouse and the Soldiers. In 
fine, the Fort is so very Convenient and Spacious, that the 
Garrison (ine ise of Necessity) may Retreat into it, draw up in 
order of Battle ; Nay, and raise new Fortifications for a fur- 
ther Defence. The Angish had Built it in the manner I 
have deserib'd, probably because Hadingtoun is Situated in 
a fruit fuland pleasant Country, nigh the Capital City, not very 
remote from the Center of Scotlan/?, and for these Reasons, 
fit to Insult over, and Annoy the whole Kingdom: But I know 
not, if they consider’d that these otherways Great Convenien- 
ces were attended with this notable Disadvantage, that the 
Place was not to be Succour'd with Men nor Ammunition, 
withouta prevailing Army. For, as I have said, it lyes almost 
in the Middle of Scot/and, and at the distance of two Leagues 
from the Sea; and the Anglish were not Master of such other 
Places as were proper to Cover, and bring off those in Hu- 
dingtoun "’ 

A military eye ean easily discover that the place 
was well calculated for admitting of such defences as 
these being added to it, and that under their protee- 
tion, in those days when the munitions of war were 
by no means what they are at present, they must have 
been pretty effective. The following curious anee- 
dote is told by Deague, a few pages afterwards:— 


‘* By this means M. de Dese4 liad an Opportunity of tak- 
ing a narrow and leisurly Inspection of the Enemy's Works 
and Defences, and when letir.uog, he had the Pieasure te 
Witness a very notable and daring Attempt of one of those 
Highland Men that belong’d to the Earl of Argile. This 
Fellow had by this time taken Notice of the French Beha- 
viour, and had seen them go Fearless!y forward upon the very 
Mouth of the Enemy's Cannon, whieh he being willing to 
imitate, went straight upona Party of the English, that had 
engag’d afew Freachmea, Commanded by Captain Voque- 
demar, and with ineredible Celerity Seizing one of them, in 
spite of Opposition truss'd him upon his Back, and in this 
Plight brought him to our Camp; where, we observ'd, that 
the Enrag'd Captive had Bit bis Shoulder after so Buteherly 
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a manner, that he had almost Died of the Wound. M. de 
Dessé rewarded the Action with a good Coat of Mail and 20 
Crowns, a Compliment which the Highlander receiv'’d with 
all imaginable Demonstration of Gratitude.”’ 


We shall content ourselves with giving one extract 
more from this most curious book. We mean that 
which describes the night assault made by the French | 
and Scottish forees, with the hope of carrying the, 


town by a coup de main :— 

** All Things being Prudently and Cautiously laid for the 
design'’d Effort, about Eleven at Night every one arm’d, the | 
Heavens were o’er-spread with Darkness ; yet M. de Desse 
was faithfully Conducted by a convenient and secret Avenue 
to the Gates of Hadingtoun, where he remain’d without 
being discover’d (such was our Silence and Diligence) till 
some of the Soldiers, after taking a Half-Moon before the 
Port, and killing three Centinels, made the walls resound 
with the Name of France ; at the same time, we attack'd 
the Enemy's Guard, and found that they did their Duty but 
negligently. By this time, the Town was all in an Alarm: 
But our Men improv'd their time, all they could, in their | 
respective Posts ; some set upon those Granaries, which the | 
English had plac’d at the Back of an adjacent Chureh ; and 
others endeavour’d to break open the Port, and effect’d it. 
so suddenly, that the Garrison had but little time to put) 
themselves in a Vosture of Defence. The Guard of Jtalians | 
were all put to the Sword in a Minute, and the few English, 
who were upon Duty at some distance from the former, far’d 
no better ; severals were kill’d in their Sleep ; and those who 
awaken'd had but the Comfort to Die more feelingly. Thus, | 
we had leisure enough, not only to do great Execution, but 
also to have carry'd the ‘Town with little or no Loss; But 
M. de Dessé was wisely appretensive, lest some Ingenious 
Fallacy should lurk under a Fault so evidently palpable ; he | 
very well knew that the most unusual Favours of Fortune 
are for the most part Hurtful and Fraudulent: For these | 
Reasons, he would not suffer his Men to run Head-long upon 
Success, but kept them altogether in one Body. The Enemy | 
had but one Pass to defend, and therefore were not so much | 
put to it, as if they had been environ’d on all sides ; and this 
Pass was very narrow, and was fene’d with Trenehes and 
other Earth-Works, from whenee a few Men, by Firing upon 
the Assailants, were able to defeat the:r Attempt. Yet, M. 
de Deszé, upon the Front of his Battalion, continued to gain 
Ground, and to give such Testimonies of Valour, that (if 
Fame proves not very Unjust) Posterity must needs know, 
that few of his Co-temporaries could come up to his Merit : 
He was nobly back’d by Men that had been taught to fear no 
Danger. Our Solders had already ery’d Victory, Victory ! 
a Hundred times, and doubted not but She waited upon their 
Arms: For of 500 Men that oppos’d our Entry, some in 
their Shirts, with Swords and Daggers, others with Halberts, 
and most part without any Arms at all, 250 lost their Lives | 
upon the Spot; whils:, hitherto, not one Man had fallen on | 
our side. 

** Indeed, Fortune, till this Minute, bad been so partial in | 
our Favour, that we could not doubt of Vietory; and nothing, 
but what happen'd, could have frustrat’d our Hopes. M. de 
Deasé, and his Men, were expos'd to the Mouth of a double 
Cannon, planted betwixt two Gabions, upon the narrowest place | 
of that Avenue, which leads to the town; this Place we had | 
not made ourselves Masters of as yet; and by chance it so fell 
out, that a French Soldier, a Native of Paris (who not long | 
before had been corrupted by the Enemy, and serv'd them as | 





a Spy), was upon that very Spot of Ground: This Renegade, | 
dreading the punishment he deserv'd, turn’d Desperate ; and | 
nak'd and unarm’d as he was, ran to the Cannon | have men- | 
tion’d, and put Fire to it; the Ball made its way thro’ the | 
close Ranks of our Men, and could not miss of making a great | 
Slaughteramong them. For this Reason and because of the | 
Obscurity of the Night, which kept us from the knowledge of 
the real Loss we had sustain'd (which yet was not such as to 
have depriv’d us of Success), behold a terrible Cry, that seem'd | 
to be made up of several Voices, join'd as 'twere in one, was | 
rais‘d all over our Battalion: And as the least Accident is | 
sufficient to defeat the best laid of Nocturnal Attempts, by | 
reason of the false Imaginations that ever attend them, these 
confus'd Voices no sooner reach’d our Rear, than those who 
were upon it, began to Retire; their Neighbours did the like 


by De and at last ail broke their Ranks in Confasigs 
and Disorder. M. de Dessé, with a good Number of the 
most Resolute at his Back, stood his Ground ; and still aim. 
ing at Victory, he could not forbear to evidence how mush 
he grudg’d the lost Opportunity: Yet, at last, upon the 
Remonstrances of his Friends, who told him, that 

Death was by no means to be sought for, and that Fortuns 
might afterwards atone for her present Injustice, he gay 
Orders to sound a Retrait ; and accordingly drew back with 


| that Deceney which the Occasion requir’d. Thus, with the 


Loss of some of his Men, and the much greater Slaughter of 
the Enemy, he got clear of further Danger: and 
dissembling his Thoughts upon the Matter, he smil'd and gaig 
to the Lord d’Oisel, ‘ Let us then suppose, my Friend, that 
we are at Sea, and by Storm constrain’d to lower our Sails, 
whatthen? The wind is changeable, and a fairer Gale 
will yet enable us to make out the Voyage.’ ”’ 
At Haddington, the Tyne begins to present 
the appearance of a river than it ha’ hithérto pa 


It fills its bed, and sweeps with a gentle course in one 


great semicircle, embracing the town. It has mom 
than once been affected by great floods. The lag 
that occurred Was on the 4th of October, 1775, whea 
in less than the course of an hour it rose seventeep 
feet above its level, inundating the greater part of 
the town. On that occasion it filled the Episcopal 
Church to the height of about three feet. It did not 
last long, because the greater body of water was 
created by the breaking of the dyke of an extensive 
dam above Salton. 

Soon after leaving Haddington, the river enters the 
extensive grounds of Amisfield. ‘The park here is ex 
tremely pretty in itself, and very much ornaments 
the right bank of the stream ; whilst the superior eub 
tivation and tasteful arrangement of the fields and 
plantations that rise in a gradual slope upon the left 
bank give a very rich appearance to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, The house, which is Grecian, was bailt 
by the grandfather of the present Earl of Wemyss, 
and its gallery contains a valuable collection of pie- 
tures. It is the residence of Lord Elcho, who we may 
safely pronounce to be one of the most popular noble- 





men in Scotland, with all ranks of society. The park 
has been more than once the scene of some very activ® 
| competition in rural sports, when the T yne-side games 
were held here. The spot of ground chosen for their 
celebration was in the north-west corner of the park, 
not far from the river side, where prizes were com 
tended for in every possible manly rural sport, amd 
where even some of the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood did not disdain to appear as compe 
titors. Perhaps the most interesting of all was the 
struggle fur the long race. A more noble Campts 
Martius could nowhere have been found. Starting 
from the place where the games were held, somes 
or eight of the handsomest and most athletic-looking 


\|}young men of that and the neighbouring districts 


bounded off eastward, along the green sward on the 
right bank of the stream, for perhaps a mile aa@’® 
half, and, crossing by the Abbey Mill Bridge, they 
returned westwards along the left bank, until they 
came opposite to the spot from whence they od 
where the spectators were anxiously waiting for them 
By this time, it frequently happened that all the 
competitors were completely thrown out by the @ 
whose lungs were better than those of the rest; bet 
now and then it did occur that there were 
sometimes three, who, being of nearly equal 








arrived at this point almost together, Theu, inde 
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the raco became most interesting, for the run home to 
the winning post was, in the first place, right through 
thé river, and, secondly, up a very gentle sloping turf 
of some hundred yards. In they rushed, the water 
being sodeep as to cover them to the shoulders, and, 
ng through the stream, happy was he who first 
this foot upon the sod, and came in winner amidst 
the shouts of the assembled multitude. 

We have been told by Lord Elcho, who is well 
known to be a successful sportsman in every possible 
department, that very fine trouts are to be killed 
along this part of the Tyne. 

The river has now its course through one of the 
richest agricultural countries that can be conceived. 
It slopes gently down toit on either side. Its banks, 
which are generally low, are beautifully fringed with 
trees; and it everywhere affords delightful walks for 
musing wanderings. Some individuals would pro- 
bably have no objections that the interest of these 
should be increased by their carrying an angle-rod 
jn their hands. The fine old place of Stevenson, be- 
longing to the gallant Sir John Gordon Sinclair, 
Bart., Captain, Royal Navy, succeeds to thatof Amis- 
field on the right bank. As you follow the river down- 
wards, it here receives a small tributary from the 
right bank. The property of Beanston comes next, 
the mansion-house of which stands among its plan- 
tations, on the high ground on the left bank. On 
the extreme ridge to the north, on a line nearly op- 
posite to Stevenson, stand some very curious remains 
of antiquity. These are upon the farm of Barney 
Mains, and are called ‘‘ The Vaults.” We have not 
been able to get any one to give us anything like a 
rational account of these ruins. They consist of a 
large square enclosure, surrounded by vaulted cham- 
bers, which are closed externally, but open to the 
court within, and of very great strength of masonry. 
They do not appear to have formed the substructure 
of any tall or castellated building ; and we have no 
doubt in our own minds that they were erected for 
the purpose of driving the cattle, horses, &c., into 
them for safety, during any sudden inroad of the 
English border raiders, the platform upon the upper 
part of the vaults surrounding the place being man- 
ned by men-at-arms, capable of defending a place 
which it was impossible to destroy by fire. 

Leaving the grounds of Stevenson, the river enters 
the parish of Prestonkirk, and the grounds of Hailes 
Castle, belonging to Sir Charles Fergusson, This is 
a very interesting ruin, standing on the summit of a 
wooded precipice, overhanging its right bank. As 
vehave had occasion to introduce it into our romance 
“The Wolfe of Badenoch” as the family residence 
af our hero, Sir Patrick Hepburn, we have now to 
mention that it was in the family of the Hepburns 

many years, as far back as the time of King Ro- 
Bruce, and that our hero's unworthy descendant, 

the Earl of Bothwell, made it historically famous by 
£ Queen Mary there, after he had earried her 

» About the year 1443, Archibald Dunbar sur- 
Prised and took it by a sudden assault in the night ; 
sed in 1547, during the Duke of Somerset’s expedi- 
Yea, the Earl of Warwick was in great danger of 
made prisoner, by an ambush laid at or near the 
— is an extremely picturesque rain. About 

the south of it rises what is now called Tra- 
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prane Law, a very singulgrly-shaped isolated hill, 
entirely formed of clink-stone, which starts suddenly 
up from the midst of the cultivated country. This 
was originally called Dunpender, and it is believed that 
its present name originated from the French words 
trappe-reine, the snare for the Queen, which was given 
to it in consequence of Mary’s adventure ; but we 
rather think that thisis a mistake, for we have seen 
the name of Dunpender in maps, which, though old, 
were considerably posterior to the time of Mary; and 
when we see the strange manner in which old names 
are corrupted and massacred, we shall not wonder 
that the change could have been effected by the mere 
barbarism of the country. What can be more extra- 
ordinary than the gradual mutation which has taken 
place on that pass into the Lothians, originally called 
Colbrand'’s Path, a name which it probably received 
from its being used by some celebrated border free- 
booter of that name. From Colbrand’s Path it was 
first changed into Cockburnspath, from Cockburns- 
path into Cobberspath, from Cobberspath into Cop- 
perspath, and from Copperspath into Coppersmith, 
A little below Hailes Castle, the river becomes the 
boundary between Sir Charles Fergusson’s property 
and that of Phantassie, belonging to Mr. Mitchell 
Innes, and it continues so till it reaches the village 
of Linton ; after which it runs through the same 
estate for above a mile. The banks of the river, 
below Hailes Castle, are steep, lofty, and present 
several picturesque points of view. On the Phan- 
tassie side of the water, they rise to a considerable 
elevation, their acclivities being covered with thriv- 
ing plantations, orchards, and strawberry gardens, 
which give great beauty to this part of the stream. 
The strawberries produced here are extremely early, 
and remarkable for their flavour. The village of 
Linton has its name from the lynn or waterfall 
which is here, where the river tumbles in various 
separate cascades, very picturesquely, over a barrier 
of clay-stone rocks of considerable height. Some- 
thing was done here to open a passage to allow the 
salmon to get up, and it is much to be regretted that 
this operation was not prosecuted a little farther, so 
as to make it easy for the fish to overcome this ob- 
stacle. They might then run up the river for a good 
many miles, and finding plenty of excellent spawn. 
ing ground, their numbers might be indefinitely in- 
creased. As it is, they are rarely found in the water 
above the Lynn. Indeed, it seldom or never happens 
that a fish is taken by the rod in any part of this 
stream, either above or below. Linton is a picta- 
resque village, standing in the very midst of the Phan- 
tassie property. The Lynn itself, with its mills and 
other buildings, its old bridge, and the new railway 
bridge, presents a scene of considerable interest. The 
village sweeps round the left bank, following a great 
bend of the river, which is lost in a grove of lofty 
trees, from which peeps the manse and the old chureh, 
There was a place of worship here, which stood on the 
site of the present church, so far back as a thousand 
years ago, it being mentioned in the Saxon Annals, 
under the name of the Church of St. Baldrid. Im- 
mediately above the church, the slope of the country 
is much ornamented by the grounds of Smeaton, the 
seat of Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, who sat fer, 
the county in the last parliament. rier 
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It has not been our practice, during the prosecu- 
tion of this our undertaking, to say much on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, nor, indeed, can we set up for af. 
fording to our readers much utilitarian information; 
but the estate of Phantassie is so remarkable and so 
well known to be the most celebrated farm in Scot- 
land, and if in Scotland, we may say in Britain, that 
we cannot pass it over without some little notice. The 
estate contains seven hundred and seventy acres im- 
perial, of very fine land, of which five hundred and || 
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Innes. It is not every farm that could afford say 
accommodation as this, or to so great an extent; tel 
at Phantassie there are no less than twelve dj 

separated straw-yards, cach of them of large size; ang 
with sheds complete ; ; each under its separate lek 
and key. We have sometimes seen as many asoqe 
hundred and eighty large cattle thus disposed of fa 
,the winter, w ith the most ample accoinmodation of 
every sort. It may easily be conceived that thiy 
system produces a command of manure that may be 





| 
i 
j 





fifty may be called farm, chiefly sloping on all sides, 
but especially from the south towards the Tyne 
and it was first rendered famous by its celebrate: 
proprietor, George Rennie, Esq., who died in 1823 
—who was, perhaps, the best farmer and most in- 
telligent rural economist of his time. He 


quently summoned to London, in eases of agricul- 
tural difficulty, to give opinions before Committees 
of the Houses of Parliament. He was the brother of 
the late Sir John Rennie, the celebrated engineer. 
Mr. George Rennic’s son, who succeeded him, might 
have been called quite an enthusiast in farming, and 
he made Phantassie famous all over the kingdom, 
from the enormous shows of live stock which he estab- 

lished there, which broucht together agriculturists of 
all ranks, from the peasant to the duke, from the most 
distant parts. All this, however, was not done with- 
out an expense which was by no means met, even by 
the highly- priced sales which were effected: and the 
corsequence was, that Mr. Rennie’ 
somewhat deranged. 
choly one: having gone to Shetland to select and pur- 


chase a pareel of the small cattle, the produce of that | 


eountry, he embarked in the same vessel which: he | 
had hired to ¢ arry him and his stock, and was never 
heard of afterwards, having been lost at sea. 


For some years the property was managed by) 


Mr. Rennic’s trustees, under the immediate 
nagement of that well-known and intelligent 
turist, Mr. Kerr, 
Mrs. Hamilton Nisbet Ferguson, of Biel and Dirle 


ton. It was then purchased by Mr. Mitchell Innes} 


of Parson’s Green. Having unde ‘rgone the exten- 
sive successive improvements which were made upon 


it by three such agriculturists as Mr. George Ren- | 


nie, his son, and Mr. Kerr, it was then considered as 
being in the highest state of cultivaton. After Mr. 
Innes acquired it in 1840, it was immediately ocen- 
pied by his son, our son-in-law, the second of that 
family—Thomas Mitchell Innes, Esq.—who has ear 

ried its improvement to a still greater pitch of per 

fection by tile-draining every furrow of it. A most 
splendid set of farm-offices have been built, whch have | | 
attracted attention from all quarters of the country. 
Mr. Innes’s system of management appears to us to 
be peculiarly excellent. He raises from eighty to 
a hundred and thirty acres of turnips, according to 
the allotment of the farm at the time. These are 
disposed of, in lots, by public sale upon the field, the 
understanding being, that the dealer who purchases || 
a lot shall be furnished with a straw-yard separately | | 
enclosed, and as much straw as his cattle may require 
to consume, the turnips being driven from the field to 
the yard by Mr. Mitchell Innes’s carts, and the whole 
of the manure being understood to belong to Mr. 


and his! 
neighbour, Mr. Robert Brown of Markle, were fre- | 


$s affairs berame | 
His fate was a very melan- | 


ma- | 
agricul- | 

. a ™ } 
who now acts as commissioner for! 


The crops of wheat 


said to be almost unparalleled. 


ac ire always most exuberant; and the barn-yard, wheg 


i}| newly fi Hed , presents a spectacle worth going a hun. 
| dred ‘miles to see. When Henri de France, Due de 
| Bourdeaux, revisited this country a few years ago, 
we had the honour of acting as his cicerone; andas 
he was very desirous to gain information upon all 
subjects, and especially upon that of farming, we 
thought we could not do better than to take himt 
-Phantassie, in order that he might see it in perfes. 
tion. The chief person of his suite was the Due de 
| Levis, a nobleman as remarkable for his know 
in agricultural and country matters as he was for his 
manners as a courtier. ‘Their admiration of all that 
they saw was, indeed, extremely gratifying. Ther 
is one granary in the offices which is no less than 306 
feet long. ‘The steam thrashing machine is a mode 
of its kind. ‘These are now universal all over Bast 
Lothian; even many of the machines which had the 
advantage of water power have been exchanged ‘fer 
steam mills. ‘To a certain extent, the tall ebimneys 
rising from every farm have had the effeet of unre 
| ralicing the country, and giving it a manufactaring 
appearance ; but we think that this effeet will pr 
| bably yield, in the course of a few years, to that a+ 
sociation which will connect thetn in the mind with 
| the agricultural duties they have to perform. 

This estate is perfectly beautiful as a farm, ab 
though it has in some degree been’ defaced by the 
North British Railroad being carried somewhat dit 
gonally through it. ‘The mansion-house is very pe 
| perly confined within home gardens and shrubberies; 
for to have attempted to make a great place here 
would have been an insanity of the wildest deserip- 
tion. The views from the house are extremely beat 
tiful, embracing the eourse of the Tyne, as it flow 
through the richly-cultivated fields, until it is losbin 
croves of trees; alter w hich, the eve is carried onwards 
towards the extensive woods of Tynninghame and the 
sea. 

We must now say a few words in regard to th 
angling. As we have already mentioned, the salma 
whieh are all of them smail, ‘do not rise to the fly, bot 
a number of them are taken by Mr. Innes by 
of shutting and opening the flood- -gates of an 
ran immediately opposite to the chureh, The 
are remarkably fine, and are red in the fish 
best condition. They may average a pound, orm 
what less, and are generally very equal in size, 
some are occasionally taken of much heavier 
They are extremely shy, and are only to be allured 
by the use of very ‘fine tackle, and a very 

| When the river is in condition, and, strange tom 
the wind in the east, we have enjoyed very 
by following one single reach of the river 
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of the house; but the great piscator of the 

Type is our old friend and brother officer, Captain 
Shearman, who is very much at Phantassie during 
the angling season, and who, when there, may be said 
to live upon the river. Although he has by no means 
abandoned all fox-hunting, and can still, when re- 
quired, keep a good place at the tail of the hounds, he 
now,as a sportsman, devotes himsvlf entirely, in their 
tive seasons, to the rod and the gun, in the use of 

both which instruments he is extremely expert. We 
are quite persuaded that if any artist, well acquainted 
with the scenery of this part of the Tyne, had a de- 
sire to make sketches of it, he would consider that 
they should want truth, if our friend the Captain’s 
ure—arrayed in his loosestrousers and fishing- boots, 
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and with his small hat hung round with flies, and of 
a consistence prepared to take any shape he may) 
choose to put it into, his angle-rod in his hand, and | 
his sharp eye keenly watching for the rise of the’ 
trout—were not introduced into all his foregrounds. | 
The Captain’s perseverance and skill, together with | 
his complete knowledge of every hole and corner of | 
the stream, enables him to kill more trouts in the | 
Tyne than any three men that are in the habit of | 
fishing the river. I believe he has made out as many | 
as six dozen in one day, of which event, we feel con- | 
vinced, he was more proud than he ever was of any | 
of his brave achievements while in the command of! 
certain Italian levies in the Peninsula, or of the well-| 
earned laurels which these acquired for him, 

Un leaving the estate of Phantassie, the Tyne en- 
ters the parish of W hitekirk, in its progress through 
which its banks, especially those to the left, are 
prettily fringed with trees all the way, till it reaches | 
Tynninghame Bridge. The country to the right is 
extremely beautiful in an agricultural point of view, 
being perfectly flat—its cultivation being quite like, 
agarden. Out of this rises a gentle elevation of con- | 
siderable extent, entirely covered with the groves | 
and lawns of Ninewar, belonging to Mr. Hamilton, 
aud formerly known under the name of Hedderwick. | 
The river, for a considerable way above Tynning- | 
hame Bridge, is affected by the tide which fills the | 
estuary, into which it soon afterwards throws itself, | 
On the left bank is the pretty little village of Tyn- | 
ninghame, containing some nine rose-covered cot- | 
tages; and here the gate of entrance opens to the 
Earl of Haddington’s noble place of Tynninghame 
House, the grounds and woods of which skirt the left | 
or northern bank of the estuary. ‘This is a beautiful 
object in itself, seeing that, when full, it presents the 
*ppearance of an extensive wood-fringed lake ; and 
tven when the tide is out, it oflers no eye-sore, seeing 
that it is covered with a green vegetation, very at- 
tractive both to sheep and cattle. It is a remarkable 
place for wild-fowl of all kinds, from the teal-duck 
the swan, and great numbers of every variety 
are shot here every season. The House of Tynning- 

» Which was one of those plain old Scottish 
mansions of large size, has been altered and added 
a the present Earl, under the direction of Mr. 

Urn, in the style which that architect has used so 
Benerally over Scotland. It presents a picturesque 
ef in the midst of its very extensive woods, many 

the trees in which are of very great growth. ‘The 

here were begun in 1785, by Thomas, 
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sixth Earl of Haddington, whe prosecuted them with 
very great perseverance and success, under all the 
disadvantages of their exposure to the angry blasts 
from the German Oceam He studied the subject 
with great attention, and very philosophically, and 
he conveyed the results of his observation and ex- 
perience to his grandson in a letter, which was after- 
wards printed, and which st:ll exhibits, even in these 
modern times, an excellent treatise on the manner 
of raising forest-trees, &e. It is a remarkable faet, 
that he was at first urged to commence his operations 
| by his Countess, who was sister of the first Karl of 
Hopetoun. She it was to whom the beautiful wood, 
called Binning Wood, owed its origin. The Karl, her 
husband, gives the following account of its being 
planted :— 


; 





‘* There was a field of 300 Seotch acres, called the Muir 
of ‘Tynninghame, that was common to some of my tenants and 
-aneighbouring gentleman. ‘This ground Lady Haddingtoa 


| desired to enclose and plant. It seemed too great an attempt, 


and everybody advised her not to undertake it—of which 
number I confess I was one; but she said, if | would agree 
to it, she made no doubt of getting it finished, 1 gave her 
free leave. ‘The gentleman and tenants had their loss made 
up te them. In the vear 1707 she began to enclose it, and 
ea.led it Binning Wood.’’ 


It now forms a very maguificent portion of these most 
extensive woods. The trees radiate from three cen- 
tres, and the whole reminds us more of seme of those 
roval-planted forests which we have seen in Franee, 


than anything wecan fancy. There is a story which 


we have often heard, but for the truth of which we 
cannot dare to pretend to vouch, that this excellent 
lady absolutely sold a portion of her jewels in order 
to enable her the more easily to earry out her object. 
A very large extent of ground, chiefly of a sandy na- 


|| ture, and hitherto used entirely as a rabbit-warren, 


stretched down towards the sea, where it was com- 
pletely exposed to the north-east winds that blew 
‘over it from the German Ocean. [Encouraged by 
Lady Lladdington’s success, the Earl determined, to 
use his own words, “to fight no more with the eulti- 
vation of bad land, but to plant it all.” The expe- 
riment was inost successful, for the trees grew luxa- 
riantly, and they now form a grand wood, where they 
are seen feathering down to the water's edge, The 
timber is chiefly oak ; in regard to which tree the 
Earl says: ‘* As the oak is my favourite tree, I have 
planted it everywhere ; and I can show them very 
thriving on rich, poor, middling, heathy, gravelly, 
clayey, mossy, spouty, and rocky ground—nay, even 
upon dry sand. It is visible that the oak grows every- 
where upon my grounds faster than any other tree, 
some of the aquatics only excepted.” “ Thus,” says 
Dr. Wallace, the reverend and learned author of the 
Statistical Account, “arose, under the skill and per- 
severance of this spirited nobleman, and where trees 
were almost before unknown, woods to the extent of 
800 acres ; the plantation and care of which afforded 
much useful occupation, and ultimately much enjoy- 
ment to himself, have been profitable to his descend- 
ants, and are at this moment the greatest ornament 
to the country.” These grand woods may be said to 
be united to those of Sir David Baird's estate of New- 
_byth, lying immediately to the westward of them ; 
so that the mass of timber here must considerably 
jexceed 1000 acres. 
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Tynninghame is remarkable for the extent and || Such was the dinner. For 5 a were, roast 
magnitude of its holly-hedges, which are of a thick- it ni ay, ag a. mt nage roasted Wi. 
ness so great, that, supposing them to have been a) |) bu ndred; loav on, 6 bundved and weniger > Till, 
solid mound of turf, a carriage and four might be The gospel was introduced into East Lothian jn 
driven upon the top of them. We avail ourselves of || the sixth century by St. Baldrid, who was the fra 
the description giyen of them by our much-esteemed || (pyistian apostle, and who fixed his cell at Tynpine. 
friend Dr. Wallace, in the following quotation :— || hame, where a monastry was afterwards erected, ‘i 

‘*The holly-hedges of Tynninghame are far-famed, and || seems to have had the whole country from Lammer. 
are, indeed, so remarkable as to deserve particular notice. '| moor to Inveresk placed under his pastoral ch 


They were planted about the same time as the woods above- || ; 

mentioned, by the same nobleman, ‘They are of great size A charter of a portion of the Bass, granted by the 
and extent, comprising altogether 2952 yards. On the south-| Bishop of St. Andrews to our ancestor, Robert Lag. 
western side of the mansion-house there is a grass walk, on | de r of the Bass, in 1316, particularly notices this 
each side of which the hedges, most remarkable in point of ‘monastery at Tynninghame. The following ig 


length, are planted. The walk is 743 yards long, and 36 feet ||, : se dn’ 
wide ; and the hedges on each side of it are 11 feet broad at | translation of it, which we give in preference to the 


the base, and 15 feet high. To the east of the garden and original, as it may be more generally understood ;— 


melon-ground, they have been permitted to rise higher; being|| ‘* To all men by whom this Charter shall be seen and 
kept there at a height of 18, 21, and even 25 feet. The || heard, William, by the grace of God Bishop of St. Andrews, 
hedge on the west boundary of the park is of the same di- || wishing salvation in the Lord :—Know ye that we, valgi 
mensions, and strangers have been rarely observed to pass it |) highly our Church’s advantage, have granted, and by this our 
without some expression of their admiration. | present Charter have confirmed, to Robert de Lauwedre, for 
** At the time these hedges were planted, Tynninghame | | his homage and service, the whole of our part of the island ia 
possessed little of that complete protection from the sea | the sea which is called the Bass, near to Aldham in Lothian; 
breeze which it now enjoys; and so judicious an improver as|/'TO [TOLD AND TO BE HOLDEN by the said Robert and 
Lord Uaddington saw readily the superiority of evergreen, || his heirs, trom us and our successors for ever, with all liber. 
and especially of holly, over deciduous hedges. His succes- ties, commodities, and easements, and with the pertinents, 
sors have preserved them with the utmost care; they are _ freely and quietly in all and by all without any reservation; 
clipped twice a-year, and carefully defended from cattle and | Paying therefore, the said Robert and his heirs, to us and our 
sheep. The hedges seem to have been planted on banks so 'successors at Tynnyngham, at the term of Whitsunday 
much raised as to keep the roots dry and sufficiently drained, | yearly, one pound of white wax, in name of feu-farm, for 
and their growth has been most vigorous in a deep, light loam. || all lands, services, and demands, which can be exacteder 
There are many beautiful single holly-trees, of very consider- | demanded by us and our successors for the suid island with 
able dimensions, not only in the neighbourhood of the man- | the pertinents: THEREFORE we, William, and our sue- 
sion-house, but all over Binning Wood, from 5 feet to between || cessors, do hereby warrant, maintain, quiet, and defend t 
7 and 8 feet in circumference, and rising to a height of trom || the foresaid Robert and his heirs, our foresaid part of the 
46 to 54 feet. These add greatly in winter to the beauty | Island of the Bass, with the pertinents of the same, for ever, 
and gaiety of the place.” ‘and that against all men and women: IN TESTIMONY 


Before parting with our friend Dr. Wallace, we | whereof, we have made and appointed our seal to oe 
must borrow from him the account which he has ex- | | os rage beg ee ion aeiize these Waal 
* . or , e~* , , * , 
tracted from the family household. book of the provi- || Lords William and William, by the grace of God, of Ma- 
sion for the entertainments given at Tynninghame on |/rose and of Dryburgh, with the Lords Abbots, Jamesef 


the 21st August, 1679, at the baptism of this same || Douglas, Alexander Stuart, Henry Sinclair, Robert Keith, 














Thomas, Ear] of Haddington :— | Esquires, and others.”’ 


‘*For dinner: of fresh beef, six pieces; mutton, sixteen 
pieces ; veal, four pieces; venison, three legs; geese, six ; 
pigs, four; old turkeys, two; young turkeys, eight ; salmon, 
four ; tongues an! udders, twelve ; ducks, fourteen ; fowls, 
six, roasted ; fowls, boiled, nine ; roasted chickens, thirty ; 
stewed chickens, twelve ; fricassed chickens, eight: chickens 


| This is the charter to which we had occasion 
refer in our notice of Gala Water ; it having bee 
signed ‘‘ Apud Wedale ;” the vale of the Gals, 
which was then so called, having been the site of a 
palace, where the Bishop of St. Andrews frequently 

| resided, 


in pottage, ten; lamb, two sides; wild-fowl, twenty-two; 


, 


pigeons, baked, roasted, and stewed, one hundred andeighty-|| | Having conducted the Tyne into the estuary of 
two; roasted hares, ten ; fricassed hares, six; hams, three. || Tynninghame, we must now bid it adieu. 
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One of the most certain and instant effects of an improve- || restrain, or direct, but cannot create. True, they might 
ment in the means of travelling, is a corresponding improve- ‘enact, that existing lodging-houses shall observe such 
ment in the accommodation for travellers, Railway hotels || such regulations; but not that lodging-houses shall eis: 
dot every railway, and are planted like palisades round the | nor is it necessary that they should do so, Another € 
termini. As there are first, second, third, and fourth class | mical principle, one safer and more permanent than 4 
passengers, so are there first, second, and third class hotels. | mental interference, is at work. Demand creates 
We have as yet no fourth class hotels, inns, or lodging- | First, seeond, and, perhaps, third class passengers, havea 
houses, either on a scale of extent or comfort at all corre- | ready experienced this in improved inn-keeping. A 
sponding to the wants of the labouring classes. Acts of Par- || ment which begins among the higher classes may be 
liament provide, that while they travel, the accommodation || of extending itself to the large mass of people which Ie # 
shall be of such and such a quality in railway carriages ; but ,| the base of society, and are indeed its foundations ; bata 







no act of Parliament secures, that when their journey is | or later it must reach them. Were the demand, indewhit 


ended, they shall find a fit lodging for the night in the town | unaided to operate a supply of better lodgings for the! 
to which they are destined. Acts of Parliament can limit, | , 
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bouring classes, it might be long before such a oo : 
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that he obtained lodgings in a decent house. It is needless to say 


be obtained. It is true no permanent improvement can be 
‘froed upon them. Well-meaning but unwise efforts, one 
“gher another, prove unavailing. A large amount of money, 
collected with difficulty from benevolent persons, is easily 
; and how much has been spent in vain! Still, effi- 
dent aid is surely not impossible, if only it be given with a 
discriminating knowledge of the principles on which alone it 
will be permanently beneficial, and of the circumstances of 
those on whom it is bestowed. Let it be only in the diree- 
tion in which they are moving, by spontaneous efforts, and 
not too far in advance, and the aid will be indeed a benefit. 
The application of these remarks to lodging-houses for the 
working-classes, to which we request the attention of our 
readers, is plain enough. . The efforts of the labouring- 
classes to establish for themselves baths, friendly societies, 
reading clubs, and all sorts of valuable economical institutes, 
shows the direction in which they are moving, and in which 
assistance may be given them. Perhaps there is no way in 
which, at small cost, we can do them more good than by 
the establishment of comfortable, clean, decent lodging- 
houses. Our population is now migratory to an extent it 
never was before ; and in their migrations (not being able 
to build shantees for the night like the Backwoodsmen) our 
labouring people need Jodging-houses, In what manner 
their wants in this respect have been supplied in our large 
towns, is probably known only to those of our readers whose 
avocations, either of office or of mercy, have led them fre- 
quently to visit such places. For the sake of the uninitiated, 
we shall quote a few sentences from the “ Second Annual 
Report of the Edinburgh Lodging-House Association,” con- 
taining a description prepared from the results of extensive 
and careful investigation by the public authorities :— 


“A faithful description would show these lodging-houses—and 
that not in few exceptional instances, but generally—to be in every 
respect deplorable; not provided with the necessary furniture— 
the bedding insufficient and almost never clean ; the walls and floor 
tuwashed ; the windows broken and patched with paper, or old 






































hats, or rags, which still further diminish the already too scanty 
light, or left unpatched to admit a little air; the access wet, filthy, 
and dark ; and then the crowd of inmates, ¢hir/y persons huddled 
ato & room which would hardly contain siz with tolerable com- 
fort, and that without distinction of age, sex, character, or state of 


| 
| 
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beds. This fact, viewed in connection with statements by the same 
parties, that they have seen besides fen/y shakedown in one 
house, and ¢herfy persons in one apartment, scems to indicate an 
evil of frightful magnitude.” _* 

These investigations as to the actual state of such lodg- 
ing-houses resulted in the formation, in 1841, of an asso- 
ciation for their improvement. It may be interesting to 
our readers to be informed, that the immediate occasion of 
the formation of this association was the state of the lodging- 
honses in the Old Town of Edinburgh, which was disclosed 
to one of the most efficient of our city ministers * in the be- 
ginning of the year 1840, when he was called to attend the 
numbered days of James Wemyss, then under sentence of 
death for the murder of his wife, committed in a lodging- 
house in the Grassmarket. In connection with this, it is 
curious to observe, that what is now the well-furnished, busy 
kitchen of the first lodging-house established by the associa- 
tion (No. 85, West Port), was the very den in which, just 
twenty years ago, the notorious Burke and Hare were car- 
rying on their unheard-of fiendish traffic, 

As the first and most necessary step in this direction, 
it was resolved to establish one or more lodging-houses 
under the superintendence of the association, which might 
serve as models or standards of comparison, for the imita- 
tion or rivalship of the keepers of lodging-houses ; in doing 
this, two things were to be kept in view: Ist, That, in the 
lodging-houses of the association, the rate of charge should 
be the Jowest usually made in the lodging-houses frequented 
by the classes for wh@e benefit they were designed, while 
the degree of cleanliness, comfort, and healthfulness, should 
be greatly higher than is to be found in other such lodging- 
houses. 2d, That the establishment should be so conducted 
as to be self-supporting and profitable. Unless the first of 
these objects were obtained, the so-called model lodging- 
houses would not be worthy of imitation, Ifthe second were 
lost sight of, the model lodging-houses, however admirably 
they might display the philanthropy and liberal expendi- 
ture of their founders or supporters, could not be objects of 
imitation to those who looked to the trade of lodging-house 





keeping for a livelihood. 
These being the principles on which this attempt was 


health ; the atmosphere so vitiated, that persons entering out of ibased, the present is at once removed from the class of 
the fresh morning air have recoiled or fainted; the nightly scenes || eleemosynary institutions, dependent for their maintenance, 
of licentiousness, disorder, riot, and drunkenness, to the corruption || as well as for their establishment, on gratuitous assistance, 


of the untainted, and the utter depravation of the corrupt among 
those who seek shelter there; the habitual resort of thieves and 
@her vagabonds, in which small depredations are effected night 
wher night, and more extensive robberies talked over and planned ; 
ted, as the experience of our criminal courts abundantly proves, 
Ma often the scenes of violence and murder. 

“Sach is the character of a large proportion of the common 
-houses ; and (which is perhaps the most distressing con- 
on) so generally are they of this character, that although 
there are undoubtedly some lodging-houses for the reception of 
Working people, and that at a price within their reach, of a much 
more respectable description, yet so few are these, and so difficult 

very, that a stranger, arriving in Edinburgh, and inquiring 

of or guided by the sign-boards, would, in nine cases out 
ten, find himself in one of those haunts of vice and wretchedness 
have been described ; it would be only by rare good fortune 


these remarks apply much more strongly to the ease of young 


vemen, of whom too many are obliged to travel in search of necdle- 
of other employment.” 


We may quote also the following from the first report :— 


ea ae adjacent districts of the West Port, the Grassmarket, 
Wy police vant % the Cowgate, there are, secording to a report 
Oficers, upwards of forty lodging-houses of the wretched 








OL. X¥.—0, CLAxu, 


It was on the 8th March, 1841, (at a meeting held in 


| the Council Chambers,) that the first public step was taken 


in Edinburgh towards remedying, or at least mitigating, 
the evils which have been generally referred to; but the 
details of which are so revolting, that we would gladly be 
excused from the irksome task of narrating them, as they 
were then disclosed by those who had the best possible 
means of information, and who had no inclination to ex- 
aggerate the features of the distressing picture. The early 
date at which this valuable plan of improvement was de- 
lineated, (although it was not until above three years later 
that it was embodied in a working establishment,) seems to 
entitle us to claim for Edinburgh the priority of so good an 
invention. At the same time, we observe with great plea- 
sure, that in Glasgow as well as in London, and some other 
towns in England, similar establishments now exist ; and we 
hope soon to hear of them in Dundee, and the other prinei- 
pal towns in Scotland, as yet unprovided with these excellent 
institutions. Much delay was occasioned, however, by the 
difficulty, not only of obtaining funds for a new and un- 


ex, * The Rev, John Sym of the Greyfriars parish. - 
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known undertaking, but also of obtaining a suitable build- pest-houses we have already referred to, of which it is hand 
ing for the purpose in view. Accordingly, it was not until|| to say whether the physical or moral atmosphere be the most 
September, 1844, that the first lodging-house of the asso-|| polluted. Since the opening of this house in 1844, ‘there 
ciation was opened, at No. 85, West Port, under the loyal || have been upwards of thirty thousand lodgers. How Many 
name of the Victoria Lodging-house. It consists of a self-|| of these may have thus been rescued from robbery, from 
contained house, of three flats, (besides a sunk flat, in which || malignant disease, or more malignant depravity, and intro. 
are situated the kitchen, washing-house, &c.) held at a|| duced to wholesomer and better habits of living! And that 
moderate rent, for a term of years, thoroughly cleaned,|| the measure of control necessary to preserve order and de. 
supplied with gas, water, &c., provided with iron beds,||corum has not been so exercised as to be at all offensive to 
and sufficient good bedding, and other necessary furniture ;|| the inmates of the house, or to render it unpopular, appears 
and capable of containing seventy lodgers, besides the|| in this, that the fear of expulsion alone has been a sufficient 
superintendent and his family. At first, it was only par-|| motive to restrain even those who might otherwise have been 
tially furnished, and the accommodation was extended as the || inclined to disorderly conduct, and to enable the superinten. 
demand for it increased. A considerable outlay was re-|| dent to enforce upon all the observance of the regulations; 
quired to meet the expense of repairing and outfitting the|| and very frequently there has been recorded in fhe book 
house for such a destination ; and there was raised by sub- kept for the entry of complaints, or other such memoranda, 
scription, between the years 1841 and 1845 inclusive, the|| the most decided testimony by lodgers to the comfort ang 
sum of £206 Os, 9d. On this very small capital, the as-|| advantages which they have experienced in the Victorig 
sociation started on their enterprise, which has been so|| Lodging-House. , 

successful, that although a large deficiency remained, it has|| Encouraged by the success of this the first experiment, 
now been defrayed from the surplus revenue. The expense|| and after the house in the West Port had been so frequently 
was the greater, that a considerable time elapsed before the || unable to receive all the applicants for admission as to point 
lodging-house could be efficiently worked. The following]| to the expediency of providing more accommodation, it was 
statement of the average number of lodgers, and of the|| resolved to institute a second lodging-house. There was 
amount received during successive years, will show how accordingly purchased a large tenement in the Cowgate, - 
rapid has been the rate of increase. The average number|| entering from Rattray’s Close, at the price of £615, which 








of lodgers each night, remains a burden on the property, bearing interest at five 
During the first year, was, ...... liccamhmaeinhihics 15 per cent. This house has been thoroughly repaired, fitted 
During the second year,........................ ...05 up, and furnished, at an expense of about £400, and is ce 
| ETE ES 49 pable of containing 80 lodgers. It was opened (under the 
The gross number of nights’ lodgings afforded for these || name of Victoria Lodaing-House No. I., well blazoned on 
three years was as follows :— a large signboard) on the 10th August last, and with most 
SS PP re 4,577 satisfactory results; the number of lodgers during the quarter 
Oe. cos cos peccccsbecccace 12,797 ‘ending 7th January being 4,270, and the income for the 
And for the third year,........ aera ree 17,886 || same period being £50 10s, 91. 
The amount received (by the payment of 3d. each night | It is proposed, when an opportunity shall occur, to esta- 
for each lodger) was, Dlish a lodging-house for the accommodation exclusively of 
During the first year,.....................£57 4 3 ‘unprotected females—an institution much needed, to whieh, 
During the second Ay le ‘or some similar object, it is proposed to devote any surplus 
During the third year, ..................208 11 6 | which may arise from the lodging-houses now in operation, 
which gave a deficiency during the first year of £47 5s. 5d.,|| To this farther extension of the plan, we look forward with 
and a surplus during the second and third years respectively || much interest ; and having ourselves frequently visited the 
of £17 Gs. 7d. and £57 13s, 10d. Victoria Lodging-Houses, and watched their progress, om 


Such have been the results, satisfactory beyond what could || conviction is, that if the managers of the association are 
haye been anticipated of a first experiment in a pecuniary || faithful to their promise, and continue so to conduct their 
point of view. If regarded socially and morally, they have|| houses as not injuriously, but only beneficially to affect re 
been far greater, and indeed can hardly be over-estimated. spectable private lodging-houses—by creating a healthful 
Besides being a model house, and tending to raise other rivalry—they will have obviated the only objection to thet 
lodging-houses to a nearer or equal level, this house has|| undertaking, which will deserve to be regarded as one of the 
been a safe and quiet refuge to travelling strangers, of whom || most patriotic, sensible, and practically useful of public m 
many must have inevitably endured the contagion of those || stitutions, 











LINES ON THE ELEVATION OF THE REV.DR. HAMPDEN TO THE SEE OF HEREFOBD. 


“True dignity abides with him alone, 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart,” Worpswortn. 


Hatt, Hamrpen ! patriot, prelate of this realm ; And graced by due election of the Church, 
Hail to thy seat episcopal! led hence Thus best accordant with the will of God, 

By sovereign mandate of a Christian queen—* As far as mortals reverently scan 

A mandate based upon the people's will, That blessed will. ail, Hampden! hail! 


~_ 





* In the poet's views, regarding the eppointment of Bishops, we do not of course conicide.—E. T. M. 
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Let tongues from out the old and young send forth 


pi The cry of welcome ! uingled with the awe 


+ 


> 


if 


; due to thy great mind and heart, 


And sacred office, well to be adorned 


‘By every virtue of the inner soul. 


“Long nure'd ’mid hallowed scenes, and holy men, 


The sons of lore, the dauntless, too, of heart, 
Those strong supporters of the Church Reformed , 
A Church the centre of all England’s might, 
Her moral might, and of a faith more pure 
Than other nations have as yet obtained 
In invocation of the heavenly throne, 
Or nobler shown in senate or in field. 
O, thou hast walked uprightly through the world, 
A world of late that clamoured in thine ear 
Its baseless accusations and sad hate, 
Of quick invention to vesttoy thy life ; 
Thet life which good men’s voices give to thee. 
But they have failed to crush within thine heart 
The blest humanities ef peace and love, 
And strength of truth, which spreadeth now its root 
The deeper and the wider since the storms 
Have made it conscious of foundation deep, 
And sure protection from the Hand that formed 
‘The sunshine and the winds for its strong growth. 
The hand of One as merciful as just, 
That doth allow each trial and hard lot, 
Hath formed the lion and the lamb in thee. 
O come then from a factious fiery breath, 
Malignant, envious, and most antrue ; 
That long had set its eye upon thine fall, 
And.cozened men of holier port to join 
Awhile in unison with its career 
Of dire confusion, and most troubling speech. 
Come, martyr, then of strifeful Christendom! 
Come, and return to thy blest peace of mind, 
Thy love of freedom, in the deep research, 
The march, the light, the prevalence of truth. 
Look on the many who in secret mourned 
The dark, deep plots of persevering skill, 
The persecution that would wound thy soul, 
And felt, if they may dare the pattern claim, 
Devotedly, as those tirst Christian men 
Who well exclaimed, when their friend gently slept-—— 
* Let us go forth, and gladly die with him !” 
And sympathy as this is ever blessed, 
Aye in the sight of man, but most of God. 
O thou hast friends throughout the whule wide world, 
Drawn to thy side by every tie that binds 
The virtuous, when the hour of suffering comes ; 
And these are friends that never will depart; | 
More glowing in their blossom than their bud— 
Phat have endured the oppressor’s scornful eye, 
lis baseless fabrication of a wrong, 
And how rejoice to see thee well escaped 
From every pitfall, and most secret snare, 
l'riumphant over all, and thus henceforth 
Raised higher in esteem of all good men. 
Now may the dove go forth, proclaiming far 
Thy moving story, and its glad result, 
More welcome, for long waiting, to the men 
Of humble thought and cheerful piety, 
Who love religion’s meek realities 
Above the ceremonial, aimless forms, 
That occupy the zeal of lesser minds— 
A good reward to thee—outweighing far 
ji oy cal sounds of popular applanse. — 
ut generous souls such peeans rise. 
© glorious Chureh! it is an honour now 
Supreme as in thine freshest hour of faith, 
Thy sternest day of trouble and of death, 
To be enrolled a member of thy fold. 
- when in highest seats, good men and true, 
jndgment calm, and heart affectionate, 
ae to lift the lowliest from the depths 
Hl ben affliction, poverty, and guilt, 
mildest sway o'er millions of free souls 
Attracted by the unction of their love— 
Aad thou thyself, aa intelectual lamp, 
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In lesser sphere emitting sacred light, 

When thou shalt in that reverenced pulpit stand, .« ' 
With tenderness and coprage in thine heart, 

Like Butler, well convinced, convineing all 

To join the Chureh in quest of those great truths 
So loved by all pare men of greatest minds 

That e’er embraced the doctrines of the faith-— 
Then wilt thou build again the weakened shrine, 
And move the Church invisible of God! 

No cause for anger now, but thankfulness. 

Yes! glorious Church! pursue thy way serene; 
Like some strong ship, mount o'er the troubled wave ; 
As some vast river, every stream receive; 

Aye, like yon sun in its excelling hght 

And warmth, be thou to cot and palace dear, 

Till the great multitude of men exclaim, 

“(Q, thou our sacred home-—our refuge sure, 

Even from the industry of a wearying world, 

In weal or woe, in rough or smoother days, 

Be tuou our guide, our pathway te the grave— 
And while we ne’er may turn our eye from Christ, 
And from His laws, e’en to the holiest men, 

In faith and humbleness of heart steer on, 
Thankful for every ray that gilds our path, 

For every breeze that geutly fills our sail, 

To shores eternal in the realms of light, 

Where angels chaunt, in concert with just men, 
And in the loving presence of their God, 

Those hallelujahs which shall never cease, 

The hymns of love which never more can die!” 


NOTES. 

Line 4.—“ The people's will’—inasmuch as the Prime Minister 
himself continues in office in accordance with the desire of the peo- 
ple, as expressed through the House ef Commons. Ina more di. 
rect and personal sense, Dr. [ampdeu may be said to be the object 
of the popular will. 

Lixr 16.—“ The Church Reformed.”"— Oxford, by its eledtion of Sir 
Rt. Inwlis, in lieu of Sir R. Peel, and by its condemnation of Dr. Pu- 
sey, may be said to nourish “ strong supporters of the Chareh Re- 
formed.” 

Line 17.—“ A Church,”’ &e.—The National Church of England cer- 
tainly embodies a pure profession of Christian faith ; and hence, it 
may be, under divine; blessing, the nation’s morai might. 

Line 40.—“ Of holier port.”"—Many godly men were led. by the 
wroagness of Mr. Moseley and others, to jola in the movement 
against Dr. Hampden; and very many who thus indisereetly acted 
have sincerely repented their rashnues». . 

Lixe 53.—* Die with him "—that is, with Lazarus, A noble in- 
stance of devutedness of soul. 

Link &1.—‘ Good men and true.’ Dr. Musgrave, Archbishop of 
York ; and Dr. Sutwner, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Line 91.—* Like Butler,”—See Southey’s lines on Bishop Batler, 

“To the Chareh, 
In strength of mind mature aad judgment clear, 
A convert in sincerity of heart— 
Seeking the truth, deliberately convinced, 
And finding there the truth he sought, he came; 
In honour must hie high desert be held,” &e. 

Line 05.—* Weakened shrine’'—Hereford Cathedrel, now ender 
extensive and necessiry repair, 

Line 1 0.—‘* Every stream.”—-All things seem to be in pr to- 
ward some great union of the haman race; but whether it is to he 
a Christian union, or the Church of England to be the honvured 
basis of anion, we capnot tell. An esteemed nobleman, of li- 
terary attainmeut and political experience, remarke—* All slightes, 
not only the various sects of Christianity, but other 3 ope also, 
even the Jewish and the Mahomedau, are manifestly divided among 
themselves, and a wedge driven home tite the drsceptine of al whith, 
{ have a strung belief, will terminate ere long in a union of 
among ull. What a strange thing it is to see the moet liberal 
and the most reforming sovereign in Christendom ou St Peters 
and the Pasha of Egypt establishing a school, among the tex 
of which te Vattel's* ts des ‘geas;” and the Saltan walking arin 
in-arm with his wife tothe mweque! A large section of | ~y 
maintaining that the ordinances of the ud are no 
obcyed in respect of keeping /.ur days of each week of the 
sacred, but («0 only, because modern science bas shown 
the deys end hours of the woon’s changes in Jerusalem as 
aa we what they are in Londen.” lis Leet 
make other observations of a similar tendency, and since these were 
made, we see our own cow opening diplomatic relations with 
Reme—an event iu sbeyance since the Keiurmetion, ree 
All, the first ere wee hero whens cod in a chair 
February last, at once to a yrend.master, 
epoch when the Knights of 8t. Joa were driven from Rhodes, _ - 

Lixe 117,—" Love which never more can die.”--Cha 
eth, saith %. Paul. Let us hope now, that 
over, that candour and 
drance ia freely exercising 
Amen. 



































AN EVENING AT 


 Dentne a recent visit to Paris, a friend, who is in- 
timate with Victor Hugo, offered to take me to one 
of his Sunday-evening receptions. The proposition 
accorded too well with my curiosity as to the person- 
nel of remarkable people, to be refused ; and the 
following notes are the result of our visit. 

Victor Hugo lives in the Place Royale, in the 
apartments formerly occupied by the celebrated mis- 
tress of Richelieu, Marion de Lorme. | 

We arrived early, and after passing through a_ 
handsome ante-room, richly fitted up in medallions, | 
and a spacious salle & manger, the chief ornament 
of which was a superbly-carved Gothic sideboard, 
we found ourselves alone in the saloon of the famous | 
heroine of what is perhaps Victor Hugo’s best work | 
—the drama of “* Marion de Lorme”—the saloon, as 
my friend informed me, where that beautiful frailty 
had danced the Pavane with one still more beautiful 
and more frail, Ninon de l’Enclos—where she had 
repeatedly presided over the meetings of the order 
of ‘the Alumette, and from the windows of which 
(looking on the Place Royale) she had no doubt often 
contemplated, with a complacent smile on her lips, 
scenes enacted by her lover which shook to its foun- 
dation, and ultimately overthrew, the arbitrary rule 
of the nobles, only to replace it by a rule still more 
arbitrary. It is difficult to imagine that, even during 
its oceupation by Marion herself, this saloon was 
more splendidly fitted up, or more richly ornamented | 
and farnished, than it is at present. We had scarcely | 
time, however, before our host presented himself, to| 
de more than cast a furtive glance at the rich old | 
painting of the ceiling, the numerous pictures and | 
engravings (chiefly presents from their respective art- 
ists) which ornament the walls, the various statuettes, | 








lusts, Kc., of living celebrities, and the innumerable | 


objects of knicknackery and verté, of all countries | 
and dates, scattered about on the consoles, the cre- 
dences, &e. 

Among all these objects, the most characteristic, | 
both in itself and in its presence here, was a bust by | 
David, as large as life, of Victor Hugo himself. 
Anywhere else this bust must have attracted an 
amount of interest and attention proportioned to that 
which its original claims in the estimation of his 
countrymen ; that is to say, more than any other 
living individual among them, unless it be (just at 
present) Alexandre Dumas. But here, in his own 
residence, and in the very locality of that residence, 
which he consecrates to the reception of his friends, 
and to the testimonials of their friendship, it is one 
of those pieces of naiveté, so truly French, which 
are as interesting to the philosophical observer of 
human nature as they are instructive to the student 
of national manners. 

I had, as I have said, searcely time to take a hasty 
glance around this really interesting apartment, be- 
fore its owner entered. 

Victor Hugo’s person is of the middle height, well- 
formed, and erect. His face is one among the very 
few of those belonging to celebrated living French 
writers that is strikingly characteristic of their in- 
téllectual habits and qualities respectively. There 
isa. dreamy aud imaginative, } yet far-glancing look 
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in the eyes, and a profoundly contemplative expres: 
sion about the closed and compressed lips, that, to. 
gether; give the prevailing character to Victor Hugo go's 
face, and would render him “a noticeable man™ 
whatever company he might appear. His forcheag 

has breadth, capacity, and solidity ; and there is an 

air of earnest sincerity and simplicity, as well as of 

amiable benevolence, in his face, which prepossess 

you in his favour at first sight. But the general ex. 

pression of his countenance represents rather the 

soft, sensitive, and sentimental, than the bold, vigor- 

ous and original faculties of his mind. His hair is, 

of a dark- brown colour, and he wears it rathet long,* 

but entirely thrown off from the face. 

The abord of Victor Hugo is graceful and pleasing, 

and is calculated, like that of all men of the world, 

however celebrated, to put a stranger, or one of in- 

ferior pretensions, at ease with himself; but like that 
of all cultivated Frenchmen, and especially of all 
celebrated ones, it is too obvious!y artificial and as- 
sumed to be perfectly agreeable to a simple English 
taste. It partakes of that greatest of all mistakes 
in a great man, or one who is taught to believe him- 
self such—affability—a mistake that is pretty nearly 
exploded now, except in France ; and even there it 
is confined to the small great. It is, however, not of 
a conspicuous type in Victor Hugo, and it almost 
immediately passes off, and he converses with the 
natural tone, accent, and expression of a natoral 
man, but still of a Frenchman ; by which I would’ 
indicate that these marks and colourings of his con- 

versation are too emphatic to comport with our cold 
English notions of ** good taste” in personal deport. 
ment. 

The conversation almost immediately turned upon 
the discourse recently pronounced before the Freneh 
Academy, by M. Viennct, and gave rise to some 
anecdotes from Victor Hugo on the social condition 


lof the lower classes, which proved that precisely the 
'|same detestable spirit is prevailing here, which has 


lately shown itself so conspicuously among ourselves 
—a spirit which is embodied in the industrial maxim. 
of “ buying in the cheapest, and selling in the dearest 
market”—the principle illustrated and denounced 
in that noblest piece of poetry of our time, “The 
Song of the Shirt.” Here is one of the anecdotes 
related by Victor Hugo, apropos to an opinion he ex- 
pressed as to the large and unsuspected amount of 
self-denial, self-devotion, and probity to be oo 
amongst the very poorest of the labouring classes, 
society :— ve 
“In the Rue St. Antoine, close by,” said Victor, 
Hugo, “a single woman, advanced in life, used. 
support her aged and blind mother, by ere 
embroidery, by which she was enabled to earn? 
francs a-day. Her mother at length fell inl, and 
took to her bed, and her daughter, after her t Are 
hours of incessant work, was obliged to watch throug 
the night by her mother’s bed. Heaven (cont 
Victor Hugo, significantly) did not caeherd 4 
this increased self-devotion, for she soon grew f 
nearly blind herself, and was obliged to entirely gi 
up her embroidery work, from not being able. i" 
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the threads and stitches. It balanced the aged 
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however, by takin the poor blind mother to itself, 
Be Lateins the tails on the daughter’s in- 
dustry. Thus left to herself, she obtained a miser- 
able subsistence by making those little pasteboard 
boxes which hold the percussion-caps sold at the 

shops. For these she at first received at the 
rete of about 85 centimes (8td.) the dozen ; and 
by working incessantly from four o’clock in the 
morning till six in the evening, she could complete 
about two dozen. This result, however, did not 
correspond with the industrial theories of the gun- 
maker. She could evidently exist upon less than a 
franc anda half a-day. Je, therefore, gradually 
reduced the price till it amounted to the rate of three 
franes and a half the gross—out of which she had 


to furnish certain scraps of linen and other materials, | 


which cost her the odd half-franc—thus leaving her 
three francs a-week to live upon! And she did live 
upon it contentedly ; but her free trade employer 
was still not satisfied. He hit upon the ingenious 
expedient of at once increasing his own profits and 
her labour, by requiring her to make the boxes with 
a double bottom, by which he proposed to rob his 
eustomers of a few capsules out of each box. On 
this the integrity of the poor creature took alarm, 
and she consulted her confessor, as to whether she 
ought to lend herself to the proposed cheat. ‘ Go, 


my poor woman,’ was his wise and fecling reply, 


‘you will not be committing any sin; you cannot 
starve, and you yourself will be the first victim of 
the miserable robbery.’ Accordingly, she worked 
on till she grew as blind as her mother, and could 
work no more. She then wrote to me, and I went 
to see her, and gave her a letter of recommendation 
to the @uinze- Vingts (an hospital for the blind). 
But, on undergoing an examination there, her integ- 
rity would not allow her to disguise the fact that, 
by the aid of a bright sunshine, she could distinguish | 
between a black stuff and a white one ; so they re-| 
fused to take her in, because she was not quite blind. | 
I then sent my own physician to her, who, after a | 
careful examination of her case, declared that though 
not absolutely blind, she was at all events incurable. 
On this hint, I have just presented my poor protegée 
before the Commission des Incurables. Whether| 
they in turn will reject her, as not quite incurable, 
Temains to be seen.” 

Here is a case worthy a new “song of the shirt ;” 
and if anybody in France is capable of writing such 
& song, it is the author of a Regard jété dans une 
Mausarde, 

By half-past nine o'clock, there were assembled 
about five-and-twenty persons, among whom my 

pointed out tome Thierry, Lacretelle, Alphonse 

» Mery, Adolphe Dumas, and several artists 
names, however well known to their own 
“suntrymen, could not be recognised elsewhere. 

t my curiosity pointed chiefly at Vietor Hugo ; 
aad 8 far as les convenances would permit, I con- 
ttived to keep him within sight and hearing as much 
*sT could during the whole evening. 

ne recent death of Jouy having brought up the 
a of the French Academy, and the probable 
hig oe & new member by the thirty-nine to supply 
wee, a discussion of considerable interest ensued, 
chiely between Victor Hugo and Thierry, as to the 
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inherent merits and defects, as well as the adventi- 
tious vices and virtues, of that famous institution, 
which has so long stood alone in European literature,, 
I did not venture to express the hope I felt that it 
would continue to do so; but the discussion to which I 
listened, coming as it did from such competent author- 
ities, contributed not a little to strengthen the impres- 
sions on which that hope is founded. 

After a few words on the pretensions of the defunet 
academician, M. Thierry asked of Hugo, “‘ Well, and 
who will they choose ¢” 

“ Why, I’m almost afraid it will be Leclerc,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Not that I grudge him his chair at the 
Institute, but it does not follow that he has any 
claim to the Academy, especially at a period when 
our literature is richer in men of real talent than it 
ever was at any other epoch—even at that of Louis 
the Fourteenth.” 

An expression of surprise at the sweeping and un- 
qualified nature of this opinion, from some one who 
recollected and cited the classical names of Corneille, 
and Racine, and Moliére, of Voltaire and Rousseau,, 
caused the great romanticist to reiterate his opinion, 
and then he added— 109 

“ The fact is, that literary merit has little to do 
with the choice of the redoubtable thirty-nine—vre-+ 
doubtable while they remain thirty-nine, but losing 
all their power and prestige the moment they reach 
forty. A seat atthe academy ought to be the highest 
prize which the spontaneous will and wishes of the 
nation can offer to the highest literary servicea—a 
grateful tender of reward for benefits rendered, re- 
ceived, and acknowledged—not a weak concession te 
large pretensions dressed in the livery of rank and in- 
fluence—still less an unworthy payment for personal 
flattery and fawning. If any serious question ean 
arise in the national mind as to the award of this 
honour, that award is a wrong one.” 

‘I’m afraid, from what I now hear,’’ I ventured 
to remark in the pause which ensued, “that your Aca- 
demy (with all reverence both to the Academy and 
the sex be it spoken) is, in its collective character, of 
the feminine gender—that it bestows its favours only 
on those who woo, and court, and solicit them.” 

“Yes,” replied Victor Hugo, “and like the sex (at 
all events here in France) it knows very well who 
best deserves those favours in the abstract; and if 
they would condescend to take the same road to sue- 
cess that others will, they would reaeh it. But they 
cannot and will not; if they could and would, they 
would not deserve it. The droit de visite is the bane 
of the Academy, and ought to be abolished as rigidly 
there as it ought on the high seas.” 

“Why, I thought that the visits to solicit votes had. 
of late years been forbidden,” observed some one. 

‘*No,” said Hugo; “on the contrary, they are ob- 
ligatory. All that is forbidden is, that any promite 
should be made as to the vote that shall be given. . 
Against any such promise the academicians are sworn 
before they go in to vote. But this latter 
ment only makes the matter worse, by increasing the 
dose of subservience and fawning in order to ensure ‘ 
a greater effect on the patient. Who expects that. 
such men as Beranger, Cormenin, or Lamennais will: 
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“ Beranger,” said some one, “ is epecially needed 
at the Academy.” 

“ Yes,” said Victor Hugo, *‘ I would vote for him 
if it were only for his ‘ Cing Mai.’” 

** Yet, Beranger,” observed another listener to the 
conversation, “committed a grievous crime—or worse, 





' 


according to Talleyrand, a blunder—in his ‘Roi | 


d’Y vetot,’ which was an unworthy kick given to fall- 
ing greatness. And he did not mend the matter by 
the furious reparation which he afterwards attempted 


to make for it. Moreover, France does not owe him 
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salons in matters dramatic and literary. The ques. 
tion was, as to the theatre to which he should offer 
a comedy which he had just finished. 

‘*] feel certain,” said the youth, modestly, “ that 
the Theatre Francais will refuse it. I had, there. 
'|fore, made up my mind to offer it to the Odeon,” 

‘“ Take care of what you are about,” said Victor 
Hugo. ‘* The Odéon of former times exists no longer, 





| 
| At present it is a provincial theatre in the midst of 
| 


much for singing the blessings of a peace which was) 


purchased by wounds from which she can never re- 
cover,” 

Here the talk threatened to grow too political, and 
our host rose from his seat and went to another part 
of the room. 


A little while afterwards, the justice and necessity 


of the punishment of death was moote “L Apropos to | | 


the regicide Henri; and this brought on the tap/s the 
name of M, de Peyronnct, who, during his confine- 
ment at Vincennes, awaiting the decision of the Cham- 


|| vention 


ber of Peers, in which there were many political fana- | 


tics who desired and were prepared to vote for his 
death, wrote a pamph!-t 
punishment of death was jus 

This mention of M. de 
my friend another an 
ment, which no one present appeared to have heard 
before: “ When he was first taken to Vineennes, Cap- 
tain Lovainville, to whom the charge of him was en- 
trusted, after installing his distinguished prisoner in 
theapariment assigned to him, inquired, deferentially, 
before leaving his charge 
was anything he cor 


t and necessary. 


to himself, whether there 
ld do for him ¢ 
time the National Guard were 

laise beneath the window of the ap 
Peyronnet looked r and then said 


nothing: I thank vou—unless | 


During all this 
singing the Varseil- 
artinent.) M. de 
, No, 
to the win- 
ild have the kindness to tell those 

tlemen to sing in time and tune.’”’ 
“ Where did - u ect that anecdote 7’ 
tor Hugo, who h 
“From one 


und calmly, 





vinting 
dow) you wi gen- 
asked Vic- 
wl been listening to it. 
of th ‘very singers on the 
replied my friend; and, he added, ‘* the 
told me that, many years: afte 
being introduced to M, « 

the Faubourg &t. 


occasion,” 
same person 

rwards, on mee 
: Peyronnet, 
Germain, he (the » 
mnan) frankly confess: " to the ex-n 
at the ints bil pe rate violence into which his political 
feelings liad led him on the occasion in question; 
that the next m rhing he reeeived from M. de 
ronnet an engraved head of hi 
train written beneath it: 


‘ational Guards- 
linister his regret 
and 
Pey- 


eee j’ vratoresl "Va" 
* ChHiechads Che re 


expressly to prove that the 


Peyronnet called forth from 
‘edote relative to his imprison- | 


Paris. You had better offer it to the poorest theatre 
\of the Boulevards than to the Odéon. Without a 
/company, without a 7+ pertoire, and without a publie, 
| M. Bocage has becn lucky enough to obtain a su). 
of a hundred thousand francs; but hig 
'theatre will not succeed a bit the better for that. It 

is true, I myself voted for this subvention; for, some- 
‘how or other, I had faith in the good fortune of M, 
Boeage. But the i// fortune of the Odcon will be 
too much for him, It was so for at least an equally 
able and experienced man—M, Lireux; and this, 
notwithstanding one great //t, in the Luecrece.* No; 
take my word for it, the Odéon is the last place in the 
world for a young, and, above all, an untried writer, 
to risk his dramatic venture.” 

“ Then, I suppose,”’ said the youth, despoudingly, 
‘‘T must offer it to the Porte St. Martin.” 

“ What do vou think ¢”’ said my friend to Alphonse 
Karr, who had seated himself by us during the above 
conversation, 

“Oh! for heaven's sake, do not draw me into a dis- 
cussion about things critical or theatrical ; I am 
heartily tired of them both,” said the lively author 
(of the Gerepes, “and have long ago thrown them all 
“ov erboard. Since the Te uilletons fore ed me to give 
“up my little snuggery in the Rue Latour d’ Auvergne, 

and escape to the solitude of Sainte- Adresse, my 
and their results have been divided between 

my fishing-rod and my flowers; and a good morning's 
sport, or a cutting from a new variety of rose, are Dow 
worth (to me) all the new comedies and tragedies 
extant—not to mention the vaudevilles, which are 
better.” 

| They tell me,’ 


studies 


said my fri nd, ‘* you have 4 


| superb garde nm at Sainte- Adresse 


ting and | 
in a salon of 


iself, with this qua- | 


hymne i if rnal ? 
J’entends hurter la ve Xx im] 
Tu demand original 
Contente e la copie.’ "’ 
ents ‘ a Copl 
” whe 
During the relation of these anecdotes, a young 
a | * : 
man had come and ated hi elf near Vietor Ilugo, 
tel & moe aon - ) ‘ soy ; 
but without appecring to take any interest in what 
Was passing, and evidently absorbed in his own 
ss 
thoughts. Part of the group having pr sently left! 
us, the youth (for he was seareely more) embraced | 


the opportunity which he had evide ntly long been 
seeking, of addressing the chief oracle of the Paris 








“Wy hy, I used to think somy selowhes first I bought 
the place ; but I have since so crowded my acre and 
_aShalf with flowers of all descriptions, that | find my- 

self cramped at every step, and have netueet to plant 

another cutting. Andas my little domain is bounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on the fourth by the 
| publie road, | shoul 1 be troubled to extend it.’ 

‘* | hear you have some floricultural rarities?” said 
my friend. 

‘Only twoor three. I have a magnolia with ros 
coloured flowers, and a golden rhodedendrum; apd 
'I believe | have a perfect t collection of chrysanthe- 


mums 

pow we ' spoke, the superb pendule on the mantelpiece 
struck twelve, which is the invariable signal for de- 
| parture from a lrench soirée. 
my friend related to me some 
curious and interesting particulars of the life of Vie- 
tor Liugu’s father, Greveral Hugo, who greatly disti®- 
a — a ae ee 


° Nearly as great a ahit has just again been made by the same 
author (M. Ponsard) at the same theatre, in his 4 
| Meranic. 
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himself in the wars of the Republic and the | 
ino, Qne of these anecdotes, to every particular 
of which my friend pledged himself, may form a fit- 
conelusion to these desultory notes. After the 
eonquest of Naples by Napoleon, and the installation 
of his brother on its throne, the celebrated Fra Dia- 
yolo, who had long been the terror of Italy, found it 
necessary to abandon his old haunts, and betake him- 
self to Sicily, where he offered his services to the 
Queen and to Sir Sydney Smith, who was at that) 
time on the Mediterranean station with the rank of 
Commodore. They were in some sort accepted by | 
the authorities of Palermo; and the bandit shortly | 
afterwards returned to Italy with a considerable band | 
of followers, and embarking at Spelonga, ravaged the | 
coast, burned the villages, and broke open the prison- 
doors in all directions. At length it became a serious | 
affair, and Colonel Hugo was chosen, as an officer of | 
great energy and enterprise, to attack and disperse 
the desperadoes, 

It should here be mentioned, that Fra Diavolo (by 
real name Michel Pozzo) was anything but the ele- 
gant and attractive villain which 'rench and English 
melo-dramatists—M. Scribe at their head—have been 
pleased to represent him. He was, in fact, neither 








more nor less than a vigorous, spirited, and deter- 
mined ruflian; though his recent pardon, and employ- 
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ment by Cardinal Ruffo against the French troops in 
Italy, had given a prestige tq his name, which greatly 
increased the terror it excited. 

Colonel Hugo came up with the ‘ free corps” of 





Fra Diavolo at San Severino, and so manceuvred that 


a battle became inevitable. The engagement, as may 
be supposed, was short but murderous. ‘The leader 
of the brigands, however, would, in all probability, 
have escaped, but for the personal prowess of Colonel 
Hugo. Immediately he distinguished Michel Pozzo, 
the Colonel rode at him full speed, sword in hand. 
Fra Diayolo stood his ground coolly to receive his op- 
ponent, pointing at him his deadly rifle, but not in- 
tending to fire till the other came close upon him, so 
as to make his shot absolutely certain. At almost 
the moment, however, of his drawing the trigger, a 
French officer rushed upon him from behind, and 
knocked the rifle out of his hands. In the confusion 
of the moment, Colonel Ilugo reached the bandit, seized 
him by the collar of his dress, dragged him on to his 
horse, and holding a pistol to his breast, carried him 
off the field in this fashion, and took him to Naples. 

This is like an action of one of the Homeric heroes, 
It has, however, been parallelled in all its particulars; 
and in several different instances by the no less than 
Homeric heroes of Circassia, during the war they are 
now carrying on with Russia. 


MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCIT REVOLUTION. 


BY PERCY I 


% 8T. JOHN, 


ROOK IL 


THE DUKE AND THE STUDENT, 


CHAPTER X. 


| 
TUE BREAKFAST, | 
i 

Wien Charles Clement and his friend Graechus Antiboul 
met on the fullowing morning, and were about to order their 
morning meal, the former received a note which had been 
left soon after dawn. 

“ It smells of aristocracy a yard off,” said Gracchus, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to the missive. | 
“It is from my uncle,” replied Charles, turning pale and 
red by turns; “doubtless a hint to keep away,” | 
7 Read, man—read faith of brutus, you seem more afraid 
of this poul-t than you would be of a cannon-ball,”’ Janghed | 
Gracchus, “ Baboue at a dinner party in Persepolis had | 

net a more puzzled countenance.” 

“It is a most pressing invitation,” said Charles, blushing, 
“for me to breakfast with them this morning, The Duke 
is most afiectionate, most kind.” 

“ Pity the old mummy, he is such a stickler for promises, 
especially made twenty years ago.” 


“ His word is his life,” said Charles, reproachfully; “ but || 


this invitation—__”” 


. : . . . ' 
“Let us accept it of course,’’ replied Gracchus, with the | 
' 


“ Lee” 


Mest perfect assumption of innocence. | 


“ My dear boy, are we not henceforth Pylades and Orestes? | 


i 


és Let us go then at onee,”’ said Charles: who, thongh his 
position was so much changed towards Adela, still longed to 
be with her. 

Those who love, hope on—hope ever, Nothing but death 
or actual union with one another removes the halo of illusion 
from the mind of man, when his affections are sin erely en- 
gaged, harles, shocked as we have described him, vet felt 
none of the despondency of the previous night. His eonver- 
sation with Antiboul had rekindled hope, for his wishes were 
on the same side with the snug goddess of Pandora’s box, 

Ilaving made a hurried addition to their toilet, and sent 
Jean for a vehicle, the friends entered therein, and drove 
hurriedly towards the Rue Dominique. 


= My first entrance into thedenof oligarchy,” said Graechus, 


_.as they arrived before the hotel of the Duke. 


oy 


Now, my dear friend,” replied Charles, deprecatingly, 
“recollect the Duke is my uncle,—that you are about to be 
introduced to two charming women of the highest rank—” 
ta! ta!” cried Antiboul, “am I not, first of 

all, a Frenchman ¢”’ 
* And no bad specimen of one,” said Charles, surveying 


“ya! ta! 


with pleasure the powerful but handsome figure of his friend, 

* But let us enter,” cried Gracchus, gravely. “ 1 saw at 
yonder window a peeping face; | warrant me it was the young 
| Countess Adela.” 


Charles made no reply, but entered the spaciuus court- 


| 
| 


am I not your jackal too in this affair?/—Who knows? Be- | yard, ascended the steps, passed through the deor which 


sides, I am not in love; and I may see things which you do | 
mt, and help to get rid of this rival.” 





opened before him, and was ashered with Antiboul inte the 
| saloon where his friends and breakfast awaited Clement. 
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“My dear uncle,” said the latter, after bowing to the ladies, 
and exchanging a half tender glance with Adela, “ when I 
received your note, I had with me a friend who was about to 
share with me my morning repast. AsI could neither dis- 
miss my friend, nor refuse your invitation, I have taken the 
liberty ——” 

“My dear nephew, every friend of yours is doubly welcome, 
for yours and for his own sake,” replied the Duke, whom the 
presence of a stranger seemed considerably to relieve, as 
likely to avoid a painful topic of conversation. 

“ I must introduce, then, to you Gracchus Antiboul ; like 
myself, I am afraid, a terrible revolutionist, but ~ 

“‘ Like yourself, I hope, not wholly impracticable,” put in 
the Countess Miranda, who saw the necessity of taking up 
the conversation, which neither the Duke nor Adela were 
as yet capable of sustaining. 

“Tam afraid I am very far gone,” said Antiboul, accept- 
ing a seat which was offered him by the side of the lively 
Italian. 

“ Not more so than your fricnd is in reality,’ continued 
Miranda. 

“TI do not know that,’ added Gracchus: “a divided mind 
is searce fit for political service. I doubt me, but the denos 
will lose my friend, bound in the chains of fascinating oli- 
garchy. 

“ You are Clement's confidant I see,’’ said Miranda, in a 
low tone, while her eyes fell upon the Sevres plate before her. 

“ Hum,” replied Gracchus, sinking his vice also, “ we 
are old schoolfellows.”’ 

“ You know him well then,” said Miranda, raising her 
eyes suddenly to the other’s face. 

* And love him more than a brother,” 
* But none can do any other. Clement is generous, noble, 
exalted in mind, humble in heart, warm in his sympathies, 
and knows not what self means.” 

“ You are a flatterer,” said Miranda, merrily. 

** No,” said Antiboul gravely ; “1 leave that vice for 
courtiers—I am a grateful friend.’’ 

The Countess took the young man’s hand, and shook it 
heartily, with all the Italian fervour of her soul. 

“Clement is fortunate,” she said, 
breakfast. 

Meanwhile the Duke, Charles, and Adela, had been re- 
ceiving some account of the early days of friendship when 
they, as students, lived together in Paris, Clement, remem- 
bering those happy days, forgot for a moment his private 





exclaimed Antiboul. 


and continued her 


sorrows, and grew eloquent in lis descriptions of the strange 
life led then, as now, 
other honours. 

Not that the students were, as now, all smokers, half- 
idlers, with incredible hats, polished boots, frilled fronts, no 
shirts, with gold-headed canes, and empty stomachs ; but 
they were then, as now, a jovial race, full of the fire of clas- 
sic lore, hating restraint, looking on authority as tyranny, 
and republicans to a man. 

“If there be movement,” 
will be troublesome.” 

“Very,” put in Antiboul, drily. 

“ Not more so than any other class,” added Charles. 

At this moment a carriage drove into the court-yard, 
The Duke glanced his eye at the vehicle, and turned very 
pale. 

“Count Leopold,” he said, hesitating, while his eyes 
rested with pain on the grave countenance of Charles, and 
the fluttering half-pale, half-crimson of Adela, 


by the aspirants for legal, medical, and 


said the Duke, “ the etudtants 











Miranda neither moved nor showed sign of emotiony seq: 
tinuing her conversation with Antiboul, who appear. 
charmed with her grace and kindness of manner, 

In another moment the Count Leopold was announced, 
The whole company rose. Adela moved involuntarily neareg . 
to Charles, and their eyes met. A world of tenderness ang 
hope against the worst was in the glance. Antiboul sar. 
veyed the enemy with an impassive examination, that con. 
cealed nut some little of contempt. Miranda appeared utterly 
indifferent. The Duke alone was embarrassed in his mien, 

‘(ood morrow to you,” said the Count, a handsome man, 
but of sinister and fatigued aspect, though young ; “to you, 
my uncle, I need scarce apologise; but hearing of yyour #. 
rival in Paris, I have come to ask you for a bed and board, 
You will excuse the rudeness of a soldier, but I have come 
with bag and baggage.” 

“You have not mistaken me, nephew,” replied the Dake, 
in a tone which was nearly frigid ; “ but allow me to intro. 
duce to you your cousin Charles Clement, and his friend, 
Gracchus Antiboul.” 

“My cousin!” said the Count, seating himself ancere- 
moniously, while his eyes were fixed impertinently on one 
whom, at a glance, he recognised as a rival. 

‘“* Your father’s sister’s son,’’ replied the Duke. 

“ T never had the pleasure of meeting you, cousin,” ex 
claimed the Count, with something of soldierly frankness; 
“but I am very happy.” 

Charles Clement bowed, and there followed one of those 
painful pauses, which occur so often in society when there is 
one too many present. 

“ A soldier, and of the Royal Allemand,” said the Coun- 
tess Miranda, anxious to keep up the conversation, “ you 
must be able to give us some news.” 

‘«‘ None, Countess, none; save that measures are nearly 
ready for crushing the canaille of the Tiers-Etat, who are 
playing the part of little kings in Versailles.” 

“You said canaille, 1 think?” said Gracchus, very 
quietly. 

‘“‘] did, monsieur,” repeated the soldier, somewhat inso- 
lently. 

“Ah!” said Antiboul, and he turned away to continue 
his breakfast. 

“ But what measures ?” inquired the Duke. 

“T cannot exactly explain,” said Count Leopold, “as I 
am not in the secret; but you don’t suppose the fomentors 
of such disorders as occurred last night, and which I assisted 
in repressing, are to be allowed to go on insulting the mo- 
narch and the nobles.” 

“And so the Jiere-Etat fomented the troubles of last 
night?” asked Antiboul. 

* Of course,’’ said the Count, positively. 

** It is very odd,” continued Antiboul. 

“ Why, monsieur, if you please ?” 

“ Because the police were the leaders, and I scarcely think 
M. Ducrosne in the service of the 7ters- Etat.” 

« Nonsense,” said the Count, drily, while the rest listened. 

“No nonsense, Monsicur le Comte,” added Gracebut, 
“ for a certain secret agent, a certain priest, a certain Prine” 
and a certain otlicer, were at the bottom of it all.” 

“ Ma foi!” said the Count, who looked angry and excitely 8 
“ this is rank treason.’ ; 

“ The truth generally is,” replied Gracehus Antibody ie 
a gravity which he seemed to have assumed for the day. ~ 

“ But let these riots be police-schemes or not,” said de" 


soldier, “ the Tiers-Etats are on their last legs.” ae 
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# Moasicur le Comte,” exclaimed Gracchus, quietly, “ the 
paarchy is far more nearly in the same predicament ; but 
Jet as rot discuss politics before the ladies.” 

4 Bravo!” said Miranda, rising ; “ and, as the morning 
is fine, Adela will allow me to propose a walk in the garden 
of the hot ” 

«Go, go!” exclaimed the old Duke; “ here is Germain 
coming with a packet of letters.” 

Adela kissed her father; and then, in a few moments, the 
yhole party were in the garden. 

Antiboul, by an adroit movement, had forced Count L2o- 
pold to precede him, so that Charles Clement remained with 
Miranda and Adela in the rear? 

The garden was lovely in the extreme, Though narrow, 
}; was of considerable length, like many others int = Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Lofty trees shaded a long alley that led, 
from the steps of the hotel, to the high wall separating it 
from another of similar character. 

* An excellent shooting-gallery,”’said Gracchus Antiboul, 
surveying it with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“Do you shoot?’ replied the Count, with somewhat of a 
meer, while his glance was wholly given to the ladies, who 
hung on the young lawyer’s arm. 

“ Would you like to shoot against me, Captain?” was An- 
tiboul’s answer. 

“ | have several pistols up stairs,” cried the Count, piqued 
at his tone. 

“If these ladies will allow us,” said Gracchus, with the 
bow and smile of a courtier, 

“ We shall have great pleasure in playing the part of um- 
pires, and in awarding the prize.” 

“ André,” cried the Count to a servant, of dull but cun- 
ning mien, who stood beneath a side portico, * go to the cham- 
ber which has been assigned to me as mine, and bring me 
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“ Here is the arsenal,” put in Graechus, who feared an ex- 
plosion of a premature character between the rivals. 

As he spoke, André laid at their feet a small box, contain- 
ing a large assortment of pistols. 

“ May I choose ?” said Gracchus, with a bow. 

“ With pleasure,” replied the soldier, 

“ You are well supplied,” observed Gracchus, laying the 
whole stock upon a rustie bench, and showing a boyish alae- 
rity and curiosity which puzzled Charles Clement ; “ here 
are seven pair and an old one.” 

“ Make your choice,” said the Count, taking up a pair 
which, though handsome enough in that day, would now be 
looked on as gothic, 

« But the prize?” put in Antiboul. 

“ Whatever you please.” 

* Choose the odd pistol,” v hispered Gracclius to Miranda, 
while Count Leopold loaded his arms. 

“ A strange choice for a lady,” said the Countess, subju- 
gated by the tone and expression of the young man ; “ but 
if I be umpire, I will select the odd pistol as the prize of the 
victor.” 

“T accept,” said Graechus Antiboul, quietly. 

The Count saw that the priming of his pistol was right, 
and then bowed acquiescence in the desires of those around 
him. Gracchus then advanced to the end of the avenue and 
placed a board upright against it, on which he chatked se- 
veral circles, 

“ How many shots?” said he, after measuring twenty paces 
on the avenue, 

“ Twelve,” replied the Count. 

The soldier and the young man took up their position— 





; 
ithe former having the first fire. 
‘A good shot,” said Antiboul, with a half patronising 


lair, “ but not a perfect one.” 


| He then fired,and his ball struck the very centre of themark, 
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down my box of arms,” 
“You are amply provided,” said Gracchus, who was mea- | | 

turing the distance with his eye. | 


** A good shot,” said Charles, much surprised ; * but how 
this, Gracchus? Students are not generally such good marks- 
men.” 

“| shoot for a great purpose,” 


“Tam a soldier,” answered the Count, haughtily. 
“Civilization has made of it a noble profession,” put in | 
Charles, mildly, “ while it is the least glorious. To defend || while the soldier, visibly piqued, took again a steady and 
one's country is great—is good, but the hired combatier is 
bat one reduced to a sad and brutal necessity to get his living.” | | 
“Sir,” said the Count, contemptuously, “ what profession || Gracchus was unanimously declared the victor. 
@ trade perchance do you reckon nobler ?”’ (| “Had I known,” said the Count, quietly, though within 
“I mean no offence,” continued Charles, mildly, “as I. 
speak but settled convictions ; but any is nobler—more glori- 
“us. The merchant-sailor, ploughing the sea in search of || monsieur ¢’ 
employment and sustenance for the poor; the physician, heal-|| “ The master I am to serve has not yet appeared upon 
inZ the sufferings of the sick ; the man of God, preaching and | | the scene,” replied Antiboul, 
veaching good ; the penman, spreading light and knowledge, | “And that master ¢” 
where was darkness and death ; the legislator, making laws, | 


“Is the people.” 

bet for the wants of a class, but for his country—are sublime |,“ The people,” said the Count, much surprised, 
benide him; but the bone-picker, who gathers at night the|/ “ The people, a body very little heard of as yet, but one 
maierials for knife-handles, and thus gives work, and hence | of which history will, by-and-by, have also its tale.” 
lite to honest men, is great beside the soldier, who takes|; “But the prize,” said Miranda, holding up the odd pistol— 
life, and whose trade it is to make widows and orphans.” “Is mine,” exclaimed Gracchus, who took the weapon 

“You are against war, of course,” said the Count, who!) with visible delight, “ L have fairly won it.” 
bucked half angry. 


“ You value it ¢” smiled the Count. 
My reason and heart both are, but I know it is a sad/| “ More than can be imagined,” said the student, with a 


replied Antiboul, gravely ; 
|} assured aim. 
But it was in vain, and at the end of the trial agreed on, 


|a very tempest was raging, “TT would not have contended 


‘against one so perfect in the art. Where have you served, 


’ 


=o I an sufficient of a politician to know that uni-|| laugh ; “it is a trophy of a great victory.” 
re — is the Utopia of a dreamer. Still, let notthose|| “ You have, it appears, been used to small contests,’ 


‘their blood, as lawyers do their brains, for money, 

ald a we high honour.” “| have, but this is a great one,” said Gracchos, 
b is not @ soldier,” said the Count, with eye|| “Explain yourself,” said Charles Clement, who viewed big” 
binding, | friend uncasily, fur he really thought him mad, . 


sneered the nobleman. 
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“Not now. My meaning would as yet be indistinct ; 
but let us walk.” 

The ladies readily acquiesced. Clement took Adela’s arm. 
Miranda advanced between Antiboul and the Count ; and for 
more than an hour, the party wandered through the charm- 
ing garden of the hotel, talking of those ordinary trifles 
which make up the sum and substance of common conversa- 
tion—conversation often more interesting than more pre- 
tentious and serious communion between man and man, and 
woman and woman. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


From time immemorial, the Palais Royal, once Palais 
Egalité, now Palais National, has been connected with scenes 
of revolution and trouble. From hence Cardinal Richelieu 
carried out those mighty but bloody plans which, by break- 
ing the neck of feudalism, and aggrandizing the monarchy, 
prepared and narrowed the struggle between the people and 
despotism. Here sat Mazarin and Anne of Austria, and here 
they endured the democratic and troublous risings of the 
people of Paris—preludesof more terrible insurrections, Here 
reigned that able, but most wicked and hateful prince, the 
regent, and his worst minister, Dubois ; whose crimes, ab- 
horrent to God and man, prepared a Louis the XVth, and 
that frightful demoralization of the people, which left them 
at the revolution on the bleakest shore ever yet gained by 
the huge vessel of ignorance, infidelity, and hopelessness in 
heayen. Here conspired or rather plotted, amid revels worthy 
of names which our pen refuses to write, the Duke of 
Orleans, who voted his cousin’s death, and ended his un- 
pitied days upon a revolutionary scaffold. 

Tt was here, too, from café, walk, and wine-shop, that 
went forth the signs, which gave life to the popular move- 
ment. Here congregated philosophers, patriots, demagogues, 
politicians, news-retailers, news-mongers. Here were writ- 
ten and diffused those flying sheets, which scattered abroad 
the tidings of what was doing at Versailles—that town of 
kingship and aristocracy, but which now contained within 
it the men who were to guide, one stage on its way, the bark 
of revolution. 

Not that the nobles, priests, lawyers, and other of the 
middle classes who composed that body were to make the revo- 
lution. Such bodies never take the lead in movements. All 
progress for good or ill eomes from below upwards, from that | 
despised body which, however, as Roussean says, composes | 
the human race, for all who are not of the people are so few, | 
that it is hardly worth counting them. 

The revolution was wholly in the people. The one ele- | 
ment of insurrection and disorder was at work—neglect by | 
those in power of the masses. There is but one bulwark 
against revolution. Keeping the people in ignorance, binding | 
them in chains, crushing them by armies, baying them, bully- | 
ing them—all these have been tried, and all have failed. 
Wherever they are still persevered in, there they will still not | 
sueceed. The one bulwark alone is of avail. Govern them | 
well ; open up new sources of employment as population in- 
creases ; facilitate their becoming little proprietors ; enable | 
them to be fed and clothed; make of them men with rights as 
well as duties ; make them love religion and piety, by the ex- 
ample of religion and piety in those above them ; have faith 
in them, and trust them, and never will such a people seek 
revolution. Love is the secret against all civil commotion. 
Let the rulers and the masses love one another, and never will 














there be division. The people are clear-sighted, generoa: 
good ; let governments make them more so. 

But Paris. There was misery, ignorance, idleness, j . 
dulity, anger, thewish for revenge, starvation, poverty, og = 
side ; with insolence, pride, contempt for the poor, ‘ 
selfishness, baseness, grasping avarice on theother,and thee. 
lision could not be doubtful. Light had pierced thedulj basis of 
the State: they began dimly to count, to see that they wer 
many and miserable, while their oppressors were few and 
happy, and the tumult of the Faubourg St. Antoine was he 
ginning to do its work. 

The café Foy was one of the principal centres of the talk 
of the day. Here crowded the enthusiastic, the hopeful! the 
lovers of liberty—the men whose voices and pens were en. 
gaged in pushing onwards the coming struggle. Some cam 
to read the gazettes, the “ Journal des Etats Generayx”— 
the “ Moniteur” was not yet in existence—but most to talk, 
to propose plans, to discuss the actions at Versailles, Ip 
those days the press was such an infant, that its reconds 
were old, when not incomplete and bare, and men could 
ther news only from word-of-mouth. This explains the 
eagerness with which groups gathered round those who had 
any details from Versailles—any personal narrative to tell 
any letter to read. 

[i was seven in the evening. The café was full. Con 
versation was hot and loud. Rumours were afloat of the 
most varied and contradictory character, when Charles Cle 
ment and Gracchus Antiboul entered, after dining at the 
Duke’s, and promising to return at a later hour. 

“Give me the ‘Journal des Etats Generaux,’” said 
Charles to the garcon. 

A silence followed this demand. 

“It is suspended, by order of the police,” replied the 
qarcon, 

“Yes, monsicur,” cried one in powdered wig, lace ruffies, 
red-heeled shoes, with sword, and silver buckler, “ suspended, 
as our hopes are likely to be.” 

‘* How so?” cried Charles, while Antiboul’s face became 
sombre. 

“ The court has stopped the action of the assembly,” 
plied the Marquis de Saint Hurage, “ and announced a # 
ance royale,” 

“ We are betrayed,” said Gracchus, in a thrilling vole. 

“ Yes, young man; but this is not all. Troops pour dows 
upon Paris and Versailles——” 

“A coup d'etat is meditated,” exclaimed Gracchus. 

* Paris is half starved,” 

“It asks bread, and they send it bullets.” 

* Send them back,” replied Gracchus, fariously. 

“ Let us be calm,” interposed Charles Clement, gravely; 
“ the position is difficult, and we must reason upon it. Tt’ 
evident the counsellors of the crown are evil; his majesty i 
deceived, and our intentions are misrepresented. Let us @r¥ 


up a calm and firm remonstrance against those who are fi — 


sifving the true state of things, and persuading the king thet 
our just demands are to be answered by the bayonets tt 
reign mercenaries.” - 
“ Bravo!”’ eried several. 
“ Yes! let us draw up a petition,” cried Gracehus, “a 
let a hundred thousand armed men bear it to the foot ob@ 
throne; let us at once see the Austrian and her crew dre 
from the king’s counsels, and the monarch and his oaly® 
advisers, the mandataires of the nation, be placed in frie 
contact.” anit 


ue 


“ Bravo!” exclaimed several others, Sn 
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+My friend,” continued Charles Clement, quietly, “ is 

an extreme case. Ifa great demonstration of the 
people be necessary to show the court that Paris has but one 
mind, it may be thought of; but a more pacific course had 
beat first be tried.” 

At this moment a man hastily entered the café. ) 
heated, excited, and splashed with mud as after a long ride. 
As he was known, everybody crowded round him. 

« What news from Versailles ¢’’ cried the Marquis de St. 
wo are betrayed—deccived,’’ replied the other. 

+ Speak, man—explain. Who are the traitors ?’’ 

“This morning the assembly went as usual to their hall 
of meeting. They found it closed, and occupied by troops, 
und carpenters preparing for the royal séince.’’ 

“We are lost, if we act not,’’ thundered Gracchus, in his 
student voice. 

“But the members came pouring down. 
tumult, Some, among whom were M. de Robespierre and 
other unknown deputies, proposed coming on foot to Paris.’’ 

‘Glorious fellows!’’ cried Gracchus. 

“Be still, my friends,’ said Charles, quite as excited, 
though with more command over himself, 

“ Others again proposed deliberating in the Place d’ Armes, | 
beneath the roof of the heavens.”’ 

“The only roof ieft for the people,’’ muttered Antiboul. 

“The people of Versailles crowded round; it was necessary 
to decide, when Bailly, aad Guillotin, a doctor, proposed the 


He was 


There was a 


Jeu de Pansee, which was accepted, and, amid the applause 





‘* And then ?’’ | 
“They went to that bare and naked hall—the sky lower- | 
ing, the clouds pouring torrents, the thunder rolling—and | 
swore with unanimity, save one, to live and die by the Na- 


of multitudes who escorted them, they went thither.’’ | 


tional Assembly, vowing never to separate until a constitu- | 


tion should have been obtained for Franee.’’ 
‘ 
Details were requested | 


A roar of applause succeeded. ‘The frequenters of the 
café crowded round the new arrival. 
and given, and all saw that a struggle had begun between | 
the ancient and the new regune, 
Unfortunately, in this world nothing is so blind as power. | 
The strength, wants, and anger of the masses are of slow and | 
often imperceptible growth. The tide of popular might sets 
in gradually, and finds the enemy asleep on the warm and 
sunny beach of possession, revelling in the delights of having. 
Thus often, from the city of power in the inevitable struggle 
Which succeeds, the good and the bad are swept away | 
together, and the waves of progress flow over the ruins of | 
what they sought but to cleanse and purify. The fault is with 
possession. ‘The advance of the demos isas regular, sure, and 
itevitable as the course of the noonday sun, which scorches 
those it finds asleep and lagging, while it vivifies, warms, and 
Mreagthens those who have prepared to enjoy, not the heats, 
bet the genial glow of the great luminary. Governments 
are like the ten virgins of Seripturc—those that are prepared, 
Who have oil in their lamps, who have done their duty, go in 
with the people ; while the foolish ones, who have made no 
Preparation, are left behind ; for they know neither the day 
“tho hour when the hand of the people cometh—or rather 
the hand of (rod. 
baie, us deliberate,’’ said the Marquis de St. Hurage, 


“Let us act,” replied Gracebus. 
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Clement, ‘‘ To act without deliberation would be madness, 
as deliberation unfollowed by agtion. would be folly, My. idea 
is to persevere in getting up, no longer a potition—that I 
scout, after what has passed—but a remonstrance. Let us 
give the evil advisers of the Crown warning. Let them see 
that if they have the army, we have Paris; that is, the wealth, 
intelligence, might, and centre of the nation. The Assembly 
abandoned by us is powerless, and will fall; but backed by 
Paris, the very shade of feudalism will fly.’’ 

‘* Let us deliberate, then,” continued Gracchus, bowing to 
his friend’s will. 

‘‘Fly,’’ said one, hastily entering the café; ‘a detach- 
ment of the quet, aided by a body of infantry, is coming to 
arrest what they call the conspirators of the cafe Foy,’’ 

‘* Never,’’ cried Gracchus, drawing ; ‘‘ let us defend our- 
selves.’”’ 

The whole assemblage hesitated, though alarmed and as- 
tounded. 

‘Folly, worse than folly, guilty madness,’’ said Charles 
Clement, dragging his friend back ; ‘‘ we shall be massacred 
without gain to our cause. What can a few swords do 
against the firearms of the marechaussce and soldiers. Every 
life lost here would be a head lost for liberty.’’ 

‘‘But it would be perhaps the signal for the rising of 
Paris,”’ insisted Graechus. 

‘Tt would be the signal for filling Paris with troops, and 
dismissing the Zlals-Generauz,’’ replied Charles. 

“True,” cried the Marquis, also sheathing his sword, for 
he had drawn as well as Gracchus. 

At this moment the tramp of the soldiers was heard in the 
gallery without, then a halt, and an officer entered. 

But the occupants of the celebrated coffee-room were 
rapidly escaping by the issue leading into the neighbouring 
street, and not one was captured. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus found themselves, after a 
few moments, alone in the Rue de Richelieu. 

‘* A narrow eseape of the Bastille,’’ said Gracchus, with 
much of his usyal gaiety. 

‘* Very,’’ replied Charles, kindly, ‘‘ but more so of a use- 
less death.’’ 

: True,’’ said Antiboul; ‘‘ my dear fellow, you are always 
right.’’ 

‘*Not always, but sometimes,’’ continued our hero; ‘‘ but 
our lives are too valuable to be lost in a row, If liberty needs 
a battle, let us be ready, but there was neither glory nor use in 
being massacred by an overwhelming force of mercenaries,” 

a inquired Antiboul, turning the subject, 

‘*I return to the Rue Dominique, according to promise,”’ 


Where go you?”’ 


said Charles Clement, in some surprise. 

** Ah, yes, I reeoilect."’ 

‘I have double reasons,’’ said Charles, with a deep and 
heart-felt sigh. ‘'I promised the Duke, on my honour as a 
man, to warn him when the hour of danger was come, and it 
bas arrived.” 

**You are right, Charles, the time of danger, and the 
time of action. But will this not hasten this marriage t’’ 

‘* It will,’’ continued Clement, with a resigned quietness, 
which hurt his friend more than any passionate outburst of 
grief would have done ; ** but my duty is not ehanged, I leve 
my sweet cousin, but she is another's,’’ 

** Not quite,’’ said Gracchus, laconiecally. 

** The Duke bas given his word,’ answered Charles, calmly, 
‘*and she will marry a maa she hates, while | endure the ter- 








“There is wisdom in both counsels," exclaimed Charles 


ture of losing her I adore, and of seeing her in unworthy hands. 
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Still, I have but one course to pursue—to stand by my good 
unele ; to show him that I feel to him no ill-will for an act 
of involuntary cruelty to me and her ; and, they once united, 
to give my sorrow free course, or bury it, and have no mis- 
tress, save my country.”’ 

“« Let us go,’’ said Gracchus, musingly ; ‘‘ the sooner this 
marriage is decided on the better.’’ 

** What mean you?” 

‘*My friend, ask no explanation of my meaning ; but this 
I know, the fair Adela shall never marry this ogre of a 
cousin.’’ 

‘*Gracchus!’’ cried Charles, shaking his head, ‘‘ raise no 
hand against this man.” 

‘*T will slay him with his own pistol,’’ replied Antiboul, 
with a laugh. 

‘*My dear friend,” said Charles Clement, pausing in the 
street, ‘‘I know you—your old love for me—your devotion— 
your wish to see me happy—but, mark me, I would not ac- 
cept the free hand of my beloved Adela, if her freedom be 
the result of a crime.’’ 

‘¢ And yet will her freedom be the result of a crime,’’ said 
Antiboul, drily. 

‘* You speak in riddles.’’ 

‘*T do, but let us hasten to the Rue Dominique; I trow 
there are those there who wish you well arrived.”’ 

Charles Clement, who knew his friend too well to press 
him for an explanation of what he felt convinced was some 
wild, and even mad scheme for his success in the dearest ob- 
ject of his ambition, shook his head disapprovingly, and then 
pressing the other's hand, turned towards the quartier St. 
Germain, 

It was with one of those bitter pangs, which can neither 
be supposed nor explained, one of those emotions of void and 
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misery, man sometimes feels here below, that on entering | 
the Duke's salon, Charles Clement saw the Count Leopold | 
lazily reclining on « couch near Adela and Miranda, and en- | 
tertaining them with that idle small-talk, which it is the wont 


of courtiers and drawing-room soldiers to dispense in large | | 
doses to the unfortunates into whose society they are thrown. | 


If, however, under circumstances, there could be comfort for 
our devoted lover, there was much in the animated smile 
which crossed the face, before cold and indifferent, of Adela, 
and much too in the gentle, almost pitying welcome of Miranda, 
whose grief at the young man’s sufferings was beyond all 
he could have imagined. 

To love, to have fixed the warm affections of her passion- | 








ate Italian soul upon Charles Clement—to know that. bp 
adored another, and that other her friend, her sister, 
cherished companion—to wish, above all the world’s joy, thez 
union and happiness—to see her pining, and him 

his manly heart, his hopes, his ng his aspirations tp 
know no means of bringing about their union, was to Mj, 
randa a complication of agony. Never did woman love mag 
more than did the Countess the young republican ; but neve 
did one selfish thought, one faint idea of what the marriage 
of Adela with Count Leopold might bring about, tarnig 
the pure, noble, and earnest desire of her mind, to frustrate 
the marriage of the affianced pair, and bring about that of 
Adela and Clement. Miranda was no common Being. She 
had let loose upon the young aspirant for political fame ang 





| honour all her womanly affections; her very life seemed 
|| bound up in his, but she loved him, not herself, and hoped 


_stillto see him happy with her rival. 
| Mirandas are rare, but they exist. 

‘* What news ?’’ said the Duke to Clement, who came and 
seated himself in a corner by his side. 

‘¢ Bad, my uncle,”’ replied Charles; and, without further 
preface, he related in low tone all he had heard. 

Re Then you would advise me,’’ faltered the Duke. 

| ** To see all your cherished plans carried out at once, and 
to be fully prepared fer the worst,’’ said Charles, with eyes 
brim-full of sealding tears, and with a bosom swelling te 
bursting. 

‘* Noble boy!"’ replicd the Duke; ‘‘ noble boy! ButI see 
there can be no delay. Adela may be left alone in a day, 
Dark hours are coming, and she must have a protector,” 

‘* She must,”’ said the young man, mechanically. 

‘* ‘To-day is Saturday,” mused the eld Duke, with a pain 
ful expression of face. ‘‘ Ah me! this day-week | must re 
sign myself to part with my child.’’ 

‘* One week,”’ faltered Charles. 
| ‘*Could I justly de!ay longer ¢” said the nobleman, besi- 
| tatingly. 

‘* You could not,’’ replied Charles; and, rising, he pleadeds 
severe indisposition, wished the ladies a gentle good-nigtt, 
‘and went out leaning on his friend’s arm. 
| ‘« One week,’ he murmured, as he threw himself on Grae 
_elus’s breast. 

** So much,’’ said Antiboul. 

Charles Clement raised his head, and saw a gratified 
smile on the face of his friend. 

(To be continued) 














A STAR SHINES THROUGH THE MIST, 


A PORTUGUESE CONSPIRACY IN THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND, ihe 


CHAPTER 1, 

Porrvoat. was still in the height of her glory, when Don 
Sebastian, the grandson of the great Emanuel, ascended the | 
throne of his ancestors. The bright prospects that had 
dawned on the country during the reign of John II. had been 
more than realised, and the land so favoured by Ileaven in a 
fertile soil and most enchanting climate, now actually basked 
in the noonday sunshine of prosperity. Under the reign of 
Don John, who was a prince of great sagacity and most libe- 
ral views, Lisbon had been made a free port ; the most ad- 





Vaatageous commerce had been established with various parts 


of Africa, and Captain Diaz, an enterprising navigator, first 
discovered and passed that ‘‘ Stormy Cape,”’ which the King, 
more clear-sighted than the brave sailor, named at om 
‘*The Cape of Good [lope !’’ Then followed the expla 
Vasco de Gama, in the reign of the first Emanuel, the dir 

covery of Brazil by Alvarez de Cabral, and a long serie series 
successful enterprises by sea and land, by which the P 

guese acquired the most important possessions in Hi 
in China, and in South America. Whilst thus 
their power by means of foreign settlements, and pew. 












of promise seemed to rise from the ocean for their 
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ool the mother country was the scene of peace and wealth. 

Not: 38 now, stripped of her foreign resources, her peasantry 

her aristocracy degraded, her middle classes di- 

gerted from their proper avocations by civil wars and party 

Gaeensions, Portugal enjoyed, when the young Sebastian 

commenced his reign, that prosperity and civilization which 

most ever de the result of a sound policy combined with 

wealth’and an extensive commerce. Noble names, 

need with admiration, roused the spirit of lofty ambi- 

tion, and whilst the heroes of Portugal risked their lives for 

her glory, historians recorded the great events of their times, 
and poets sang of high deeds and daring enterprises. 

But acloud gathered at length in that bright sky, and there 
were not a few individuals in Portugal, who, with a prophetic 
foreboding, felt that her sun was about to set, when Don 
Gehastian announced his resolution to head an expedition 
against the Moors in Africa. 

The young King’s passion for military glory was irresistible ; 
and, having espoused the cause of Muley Mahomet, who had 
been dispossessed of the kingdom of Fez and Morocco by his 
uncle, Muley Moluch, he embarked with an army of twenty 
thousand men, contrary to the urgent entreaties of his wisest 
counsellors. 

The army of the usurper out-numbered Don Sebastian’s, 
but this only aroused his courage and ambition to the highest 
piteh, and he even wore a suit of green armour that he might 
be the more distinctly seen by the enemy. 

The two armies met near Alcazar-quivir, and, after a 
desperate struggle, the Christians were so completely van- 
quished, that nearly all were killed or taken prisoners. 
Amongst the slain was Don Sebastian, thouzh it could never 
be exactly ascertained in what manner he died ; one rumour 
giving out that he had destroyed himself in a fit of despair, 
and another, that he had been slain by a Moorish officer, who 
came up whilst some soldiers were disputing about their royal 
captive. 





And now a dark storm lowered over the once smiling | 
Portugal. 
and the flower of the nobility who had accompanied him, she | 
was also too soon to be distracted by disputes as ‘to the suc- | 
cession to the throne. After the death of Sebastian’s uncle, | 
Cardinal Henrique, many competitors arose, amongst whom 
vere Philip I]. of Spain—the Duke of Braganza, who had 
married Emanuel’s grand-daughter—-Don Antonio, prior o1 
Crato—and Pope Gregory XIII. 

Philip’s claim was not the best; but he had the most 
power to support it. He placed the old Duke of Alva at the 
head of an army ; and after ‘gaining two victories over Don 
Antonio, the only claimant who asserted his title by arms, 
Philip was crowned at Lisbon, Antonio fled, and a price set 
on his head. 

The faults of Philip’s heart counteracted all the advan- 
ages that might have been expected from his talents for 
fvrernment. Entrusted with great powers of benefiting 
mankind, he is chiefly renowned as having been the instru- 
ment of much human misery ; and whilst his head well fitted 
him to be the ruler of Spain and of the Indies, his gloomy 
and 'yrannical temper perpetually led him to perform acts 
‘yStious to the welfare of those he governed. 

It was not long ere the whole Portuguese people groaned 
wader the harsh sway of their foreign tyrant—the riches pro- 
teced by commerce were wasted on Philip's war with the 

» and the hearts of his reluctant subjects beat 


; ‘ : . j 
Mourning for her young, enthusiastic sovereign, | 


=? 
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The battle field of Alcazar-quivir seemed to have been 
the grave of Portuguese liberty, and every eye shed tears fr 
the gallant and youthful sovereign, who had there braved his 
fate, so full of hope and courage. Inquiries at length arose 
as to what had been done with the corpse of the lamented 
Sebastian ; and a wild hope was entertained by many that 
he was only a captive, and might yet eseape. Vague ru- 
mours began to spread in all directions, and were listened to 
with passionate joy, whilst the very secrecy preserved as to 
their source added the fascination of mystery, and made it 
difficult to contradict them. 

At the foot of the Serra d’Arabida there stood a 
small fishing town, chiefly inhabited by a poor but con- 
tented race, who earned their livelihood by selling the sar- 
dinha, that favourite fish amongst the lower classes of Por- 
tugal. On a rock above the town was an old eastle, the 
ruins of which are still a prominent object from a distance ; 
and a little farther off was the Convent of the Arabida, 
whose pious fathers always welcomed the fisher boys from 
Cazimha, bought their sardinhas, and never allowed them to 
depart without some spiritual counsel and bodily refresh- 
ment. The drawing of the sardinha nets is still a sight re- 
commended to every stranger who visits Portugal, and finds 
himself near any of these famous fisheries ; but it could only 
be by a painter that any idea of tho animation and interest. 
of the scene could be given to those who have not witnessed 
it. The fishermen are a hardy and contented race, the 
women cheerful and laborious ; and it is a pleasant thing in 
this toiling world to see how the inhabitants of the villages 
and fishing towns in Portagal combine the severe duties of 
life with the innocent enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven. 
Much they have to endure, as have all of their class in every 
land, winning their bread with the sweat of their brow, and 
exposed alike to storms and a burning sun ; but even in the 
hour of hardest toil the Portuguese peasant sings his gay 
Modinha, and the boatwomen of the Douro are famed for 
the impromptu songs and lively speeches with which they 
greet the male rowers of some wine boat that, swifter than 
their own, passes them on their course, or meets them slowly 
struggling against the current. And then their holidays— 
those saints’ days, the mere naming of which so often causes 
a shudder in our Protestant England—how beautifully do 
these give evidence of the simple tastes and natural refine- 
ment that in Portugal cast a glow of romance over the poorest 
dwellings ! 

On the evening of one of the saints’ days, in June, 1591, 
the little town of Cazimbra wore that festive look which still 
rejoices the eye in every village of Portugal as these precious 
holidays annually return. The preceding week had been 
one of unusual labour—the morrow would renew the toil, but 
all such thoughts were for the present banished ; every indi- 
vidual not prevented by sickness had commenced his dia de 
festa by attending church service. There the successful 
had offered up their thanks, and the unhappy their prayers— 
the penitent had confessed their sinfulness, and many an anxi- 
ous heart had asked a blessing on the object of its love, 
Then had followed the hour or two of laughing and neigh- 
bourly gossip between the ‘‘ missa’’ and dinner—then the 
‘* siesta’ to those who wished to rest; whilst many a house 
wife employed that time in tending her babes; and bands of 
the more restless youths played a game resembling nine-pins, 
or paraded about the road with their guitars. But now itds | 
evening, and all are enjoying together the soft balmy air on 








“7 with a more and more bitter hatred of the Spanish yoke. 
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bra; the ‘‘ monte’’ seemed to float in that pecaliar haze pro- 
duced by great heat; the sea-breeze had nearly died away, 
and the calm waters were tinged witha roseate hue from those 
bright clouds that gather round the setting sun; and what 
aro the humming sounds and sighis that fall on the ear and 
meet the eye in such a scene? No trace of drunkenness, 
no angry discussions on politics are to be heard. 
match, no cock-pit, to be seen. The various family groups 
are assembled into one gay party, and dancing, games of 





No boxing 





skill, music, and poctry, are the harmless pastimes. 
But, apart from all his companions, close to the shore, sat a 
youth, who scemed to turn a deaf ear to the sounds of merri- 
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more bitterly than he did the subjection of his COUNErY ttt 
Spanish yoke. ‘The misfortunes of Portugal had caf 

over his mind, that age and infirmity had failed to Proddine: 
and perpetually dwelling with regret on the golden Pret, ang 
with dark forebouin¢s on the joyless future, he was never Way 
to smile, but whem he welcomed his beloved pupil. But that 
pupil had for several months been unable to leave his ni 

sick-hed, and when, the day after the funeral, he turtied his 
steps once more towards the convent, his heart yearning fie 





| 


| 


ment, and gazed on the sea with the air of one whose thoughts 


its holy services, and calm friendships, he felt as if he we 


even then bidding farewell to the world and its cares. No. 


are travelling far and fast. ‘The young Roderizo hada noble 


countenance, and singularly expressive eyes, which, com | 


bined with a tall and graceful form, and a certain dignity | 
and seriousness of manner, made many who looked on him | 
say that the young fisherman was born for a higher destiny. | 
And there was one pair of bright and tender eyes, that ever | 
seemed, in his presence, as if they could rest on no other | 
object. The young Carlotta, the beauty of Cazimbra, loved | 
Roderigo with all the passionate devotion of which a woman's 
heart is capable ; and for his sake, cold and insensible as he 
was to her, she had refused offers of marriage that would 
have more than satisfied any other girl in the village. Dut 
neither worldly ambition nor love had yet found a place in 
Roderigo’s heart—as yet, his warmest affections had been 
lavished on the good Father Antonio of the convent, and his 
most ardent wish was to be reccived within its walls as a 
brother. The road to the convent was steep and rugged, 
but never did Roderigo walk more lightly, wever did his 





' 





heart beat more joyfully than when his father would send him | 
to dispose of his fish to the good monks. 
with which he always entered the abode of peace and piety, | 


The eagerness 


his reverential manner and modest questions had early made | 
him a favourite with the kind-hearted fathers ; but his heart | 
soon selected Father Antonio as his peculiar friend, and inany | 
a time did he pass a happy hour in Antonio's cell, laying up| 
rich stores of wisdom, whilst the convent cook examined and | 
valued the contents of lis basket. | 

On one occasion, when overtaken by a storm, he had | 
passed a night within the convent, and early dawn had found | 
him still at Antonio's fect, too glad to listen so long as the 
good monk would teach. Soon after this, his father per- 
mitted him to spend some days in that much-loved retreat, 
and then Roderigo ventured to express to his venerable 
friend his longing desire to embrace a convent life. ‘The good 
Antonio had already loved the youth, but now he looked on 
him with the tenderest intcrest, and spared no pains to culti- 
vate his inquiring mind; whilst Roderigo considered it no hard- 
ship to spend the leisure his companions gave to amusement 
to the task of learning to read and write, accomplishments un- 
dreamt of in those days by any peasant in Portugal; and 
which, when added to many other acquirements unusual in 
his class of life, made him an object of respect and admi- 
ration to men advanced in years. His wish to enter on a 
convent life, however, met with no encouragement from his 
father ; and for some years his filial love, that forbade him to 
forsake his parent, strurgled with his ardent desire. Thus 
passed his early youth, in serious study, in religious medita- 
tion, and his heart untouched by any warmer feeling than his 
affection for his parent and for Father Antonio. 

At length his father died, and Roderigo was alone in the 
world. Antonio, also, was in sorrow, for no one had mourned 








(thing in that world had yet engaged his affections, and as the 


grey walls of the convent rose before him, he looked Ongit as 
a haven of repose, in which dwelt his sole remaining friend, 

On entering Antonio’s cell, his heart experienced a sudleg 
pang as he remarked how pale and care-worn was the goad 


father’s venerable face; and as he knelt before him, and 


With fervent 
affection was the blessing pronounced, and Roderigo ston 


eraved a blessing, his eyes filled with tears. 


before his beloved teacher, and with trembling eagerness 
commenced the story of his bereavement and his hopes. He 
told him that he was now an orphan, and pleaded for a home: 
and then, with the cloquence of true fecling, spoke of the 
high aspirations, the pious devotion which Father Antonis 
had first sown in his mind, and how he had been the meals 
of leading him to desire to dedicate himself to a religions 
life. 

As the young man thus spoke, with glistening eyes and 
eagerness stamped on every feature, Antonio gazed at iim 
with evident surprise; but when he concluded with tH 
earnest petition to be admitted into holy orders, the father 
made no reply. Ife seemed lost in contemplation of bis 
pupil's form and countenance, as if he had never beheld bia 
till that hour; and so long did that silent examination com 
tinue, that Roderigo, wounded and uneasy, said at la 
‘* Tlave I offended you, reverend father, that you thus #i@ 
on me as on a stranger, and deny me even an answer?’ If 
my request be too bold, send me back to the world, wher 
there is no joy for me, but grant me one kind word, aml 
nerm't me yet sometimes to visit this beloved retreat.” 

‘¢T am not offended, my son,’’ said Father Antonio, dma 
ing a long breath, and raisn¢ himself with an effort ; “ye 
are more dear to me than ever, and yet I must send you back 


Your vocstioa 


is not real—your inclinations are yet untricd— I read anothet 


to sojourn with the children of this world. 


fate in your countenance—it will seek you, my son, it wil 
find you, and you must not flee from it. Once I thewg™ 
otherwise—but I was then blind—now, I see your pats 
lying clearly before me. Yes, Roderigo, it must b¢®: 
return to your worldly concerns, take your net, go into yout 
boat, and struggle with the waves of your own heart. 
is a sacrifieo of your will; but did you not wish to enter on 
life of self-sacrifice? ‘There, then, it eommences} #8 
higher will than your own denies you what appeared aw 
tuous desire.” = 
Roderigo dared not oppose this sentence; and Fail 
Antonio seemed not to notice the deep affliction that 
possession of his soul. The remainder of the day wat, & 
fore, passed with a eertain degree of restraint; the . 
was less tender than formerly; and Roderigo returned biiee 
a prey to the bitterest regret. He firmly believed fff 
reality of his vocation for the priesthood, and re , 
prove it. He went through all the routine of a fisbeenis” 
life, but his thoughts were not interested, Ie forts 
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entered into no amusements; and his heart 


resisted even the temptation of responding to the tenderness 
ofa being as noble-minded as himself. baie 

Jn this way many weeks had elapsed since his visit to the 
gonrent, and his mind was busy with its own regrets on that 

evening, when we find him seated apart from the 
gay dancers. He had boen for some re undisturbed, a 
the young girl who loved him at length drew near, and lay- | 
ing her band for a moment lightly on his shoulder, said, | 
“ Always, always gazing on the sea! W hat do you read | 
there, Roderigo?” ‘‘ My destiny,’’ he replied, gloomily, | 
without even looking at the sweet face that bent tenderly || 
over himn—‘‘a life of struggles and deceitful calms,’’ | 

“ Life brings its seasons of struggle to all of us,’’ said | 
Carlotta, drawing back a step, and wounded by his manner ; | 
yet the next moment, bending her eyes again on his face with | 
an expression of hopeless fondness: ‘‘ we have all our trials; 
but the good God has provided pleasures for us also, if we | 
will only see them.’’ 

“Yes, the pleasures of his holy service,’’ said Roderigo. 

‘*His service is not confined within the convent walls,”’ 
said the girl, eagerly, whilst a deep blush passed across her 
face. ‘*‘ Even our good padre tells us that, and how, in the) 
holy writings, there are rules laid down for husbands and | 
wires, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, to show 
that in every mode of life men may serve God, and that 
affection is consistent with His word.’’ 

Roderigo raised his head, and looked for a moment so | 
earnestly in that speaking face, that the poor girl’s heart, 
throbbed almost to suffocation—a sensation of hope thrilled 
her whole frame with ecstacy—but the strange joy was short- | 
lived as it was sudden. ‘The young man’s lip curled slightly, 
and his glance grew cold, as he said, ‘‘ Senora Carlotta, 
you lave thoughts that fit you for something better than the | 
wife of a fisherman—you talk, too; much to the good padre | 
you ought to be a nun.’’ 

Ilis words seemed for a moment to rouse the pride of the | 
fond girl, and her dark eyes flashed ; but love was triumph- | 
antin her heart, and she could not utter to him an angry’ 
vord. She could not even wish that he had not so well read 
her thoughts, nud, casting on him a look that seemed in| 








itself'a blessing, she turned away, and whispered to herself, | 
* Yes, Roderigo, I wili be a nun when you are taken away | 
from my eyes, but oh, never, never, whilst I may look on 
you, could I leave you of my own free-will.”’ 

This little scene had not passed unobserved ; a stranger had | 
seated himself a short time before on a rock not far from Rode- | 
ng, on whom he fixed his eyes with a look of calmsecrutiny; but 
whea Carlotta approached the youth, his expression changed 
# one of restless anxiety, that lasted during the progress of 
their short dialogue. When, however, he noted its abrupt 
termination, and how the girl turned away with a gesture of 

‘pair, and the youth fixed his eyes once more on the sea 
wah an air of complete indifference, a smile of satisfaction 
Passed over his face, and saying in a low voice, ‘‘ that is 
well,” he rose, and drew near Roderigo. 

The stranger wore the dress of a priest, and appeared to 
be far advanced in years, althongh his dark eyes still burned 
Wah a fire little in keeping with his bending form and snowy 

Ile leant heavily on his staff as he advanced, and every 
Movement indieated fatigue; yet, when he reached Rederigo's 
bis step had been usheard, and despite his weariness, 

Mill stood for some minutes in silence, watching the young 
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§ countenance. Roderigo’s whole form scemed to 
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be illuminated by the rays of the departing sun, and as the 
stranger stood beside him, they would have afforded a good 
study fora painter. The priest's dark robes soemed to re- 
ceive no impression from the cvening glow that yet clothed 
the youth from head to foot with its brightness, and the old 
man again smiled, as he cast a hasty glance at his own gloomy 
vestments, and thought the contrast well befitted their va- 
rious destinies. 





‘* Young man,’’ said the stranger, at length breaking sie 
lence, ‘‘ are you Roderigo, the fisherman ?"’ 

Roderigo started to his feet like a siee per suddenly dis- 
turbed. ‘‘ Iam, reverend father. What do you require of 


‘|me?’’ 


‘‘ A night's lodging in your hut, ere I proceed on my jour- 
ney,’’ replied the monk. ‘* Father Antonio sends you his 
blessing, and prays you to receive the stranger, as you would 
himself. A bed of leaves, a crust of bread, and a cup of 
water, are all I require,’’ 

Roderigo’s countenance had brightened with pleasure as 
the stranger spoke, and with gay alacrity he now led the way 
to his humble home. Lis cottage was small as the poorest 
in Cazimbra, but distinguished from every other by its supe- 
ric? cleanliness, whilst the simple furniture bore signs in its 
arrangement of a certain degrec of taste and refinement. 
Pictures, and little images of saints, too, adorned the walla, 
and the fresh wreaths of cypress and myrtle, hung over a small 
shrine in one corner, declared the piety of the youthful pos- 
sessor. 

The table was soon spread with the evening meal; that 
consisted chiefly of dried fish, with a few eggs and a little 
goat's milk ; and the monk partook of the humble fare with 
the relish of one who had fasted long, whilst to Rodcrigo, the 
enjoyment he received from the conversation of his guest 
was far greater than any the richest banquet could have af- 
forded him. The stranger had returned a few weeks before 
to Portugal, aiter along stay amongst the rude people of the 
New World, and the many adventures he had to relate filled his 
attentive auditor with wonder. It scemed as if an unknowa 
nature bloomed before his sight. Le passed through almost 
impenetrable forests ; he looked on strange birds and wild 
animals; he trod a new soil, the treasury of hidden wealth, 
and conversed with a race of men so simple, that they knew 
not the value of gold and silver. And all this was deseribed 
in a style so poetical—in language so glowing—that it seemed 
as if a sct of changing pictures were presented before his 
charmed faney. From those distant regions the old man 
brought his eager listener back to Portugal—ecrossed with him 
the stormy ocean—beheld again his native shores—and shared 
with him his mingled joy and sorrow, when he trod onee 
more the land, whose children were no longer free, and who 
pined under the yoke of a foreign prince. When he entered 
on this theme, the sounds that fell from his lips seemed 
scarcely to be like human language—his words resembled a 
stream of fire—and Roderigo’s heart burned with a flame of 
enthusiasm that enslaved his every sense. 

And thus the hours passed till midnight. Roderigo bad 
prepared his guest's bed, though he had no wish that he 
should yct seek repose; and then placing on the table a coarse 
loaf of bread, and two cups of the light wine used by the 
peasantry in l’ortugal, reseated himself again, in the hope of 
hearing still more on the subjects that had so enehained his 
attentiou. The monk seemed to have recovered from his 
fatigue, and showed uo signs of requiring rest; bus no 
sooner had Koderigo drained his cup of wine, than as irre- 
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sistible drowsiness weighed down his eyelids, and his com- 
panion’s words sounded like a distant murmuring. 

‘** You are going to sleep, my son,’’ said the monk, ‘‘ and 
it may be that I shall not be here when you awake. Our 
lots may bo changed ere morninz, even as the rising sun 
changes the whole aspect of the earth. Listen! some great 
event awaits you; and you, who now go to sleep, a poor 
fisherman of Cazimbra, shall awake toa life of enterprise and 
glory.”” 

As he emphatically pronounced these last words, Ro lerigo 
almost unconsciously repeated therm, anJ then fell asleep. 

The whole inhabitants of the village had been for some 
hours wrapt in slumber, when they were aroused by the 
ery of alarm. Roler 
and so fiercely did the fire burn, 
tempt to force an entrance through that frightful barrier. 


izo's cottage was enveloped in flames, 
that no one could at- 


An agonising female voice was heard entreating in vain that | 
help might be given, and once a slight girl threw herself, 


forward with a ery of despair, as if about to rush into 
the flames; but strong hands seized her shuddering form, 
and with a crucl merey preserved her life. It was 
the young, the loving Carlotta who thus wished to dic 
with Roderigo, if she pei not save him; and now, when 
held back from the burning grave she had been savel from, 
she did not faint, nor did madness seize her brain, but her 
heart was crushed by the agony of that fearful hour. The 
work of destruction was specdily effected—the cottage lay a 
mass of smoking ruin; and as Carlotta gave a last look at 
the spot where the beloved one of her heart had so lately 
moved in strength and health, she felt that she too had closed 
her account with this world, and, clasping her hands, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, my Roderigo! 
didst love better than me, and pass all my days in praying for 
the peace of thy soul and of my own.”’ 


now will I serve the God thou 





CHAPTER II, 

We must now introduce our readers to a very different 
scene from that of the poor fisherman’s hut at Cazimbra. 

The beautiful Crescentia do Oteja, a cousin of the unfor- 
tunate Sebastian,’ by his grandmother’s family, inhabited the 
palace of her guardian, Don Sousa de Mazedo, in Lisbon. 
Her only remaining relatives were an old aunt, secluded in 
the convent of Nossa Senora da Conceigao, and the exiled 
Antonio de Crato; and the misfortunes of her family and 
country had produced an impression on her mind that had 
materially affected her whole character and feelings. She 
had brooded over that one subject, until the gaiety of youth, 
and the warmth of manner that characterises her country- 
women, had given place to a cold gravity and a depression of 
spirit that seemed to fit her well for the convent-life for 
which she sighed. The beauty of her form and counte- 
nance was of no common kind, for she combined with 
the regular features, the long raven hair and dark ex- 
pressive eyes, so constantly met with in Portugal, a 
mingled grace and dignity in her air, and a delicacy of com- 
plexion, that distinguished her above all the other beauties 
of Lisbon. Her loveliness, indeed, wanted but one charm 
to make it perfect—the charm of womanly affection and 
softness was not there ; the thought of her country alone dis- 
tarbed the calmness of her spirit; an almost masculine 
pride was stamped upon her brow, and never had her heart 
beat even with the innocent desire to please, which nearly 
every girl conceals beneath a lighter or a darker veil. But 
Crescentia needed no veil to hide feelings that were strangers 
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to her bosom ; and the absence of that varying 
which their presence ever produces, was the sole blemiad ish ty 
the loveliness of her countenance. 

She was sitting, one evening, in a trellised y 
commanded a fine view of the Tagus; beautifyl 
surrounded her, and on her finger rested her farourits 
parrot, whilst a young and handsome man stood 
gazing tenderly on her face. He held a small guitar, o» 
which he occasionally struck a few chords as an accompani. 
ment to a tender love ditty, which he sang in a low yoiee. 
whilst Crescentia seemed to give no heed either to the wonds 
or the looks that were intended to mark their meaning, byt 
continued to play carelessly with her bird. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between 
these two young persons. Nature appeared to have gives 
the softer character to the youth, the stronger to the maiden ; 
and whilst calm, concentrated thouglit dwelt in Crescentia's 
eyes, enthusiasm and tenderness gleamed from her cog. 
panion’s, and he looked like one of those beings whose 
feelings raise them above the earth, and who love with the 
love of angels. 

This young man was Don Ramiro de Mazedo, the only soa 
of Crescentia’s guardian, He was only two or three years 
older than herself; but although they had been brought up 
together, had studied and played together, thig intercourse 
had produced no familiarity between them. Crescentia’s re- 
serve had increased with her years; and no sooner had Ramiro 
learnt to feel at ail, than he found that the young girl had 
placed herself so high above him, that whilst his heart thro 
bed with love, he did not dare to show her anything buts 
silent respect. For some time, he had not even ventured te 
express his wishes to himself; but his devotion had not 
caped his father’s penetration, and Don Souza, in bidding him 
endeavour to win Crescentia’s hand, fanned into a quick flame 
the smouldering fire that might otherwise have lain still der- 
mant in his breast. Fortified by the hope inspired by his fa- 
ther’s sanction, he now longed for a return of affection, and 
soon became a prey to all the anguish of suspense and jealousy, 
But both these feelings were alike unnecessary—Crescentia s 
heart had already pronounced his doom, and although no rival 
had gained more favour than himself, she felt that she eguld 
never love him ; and fearing above everything the declaration 
of an attachment she was compelled to wound, she assumed 
coldness of manner that was calculated to destroy every hope, 
whilst, with a sort of nervous uneasiness, she made every 
effort to avoid his society. 

The guitar now suddenly ceased—a painful silence ensued 
and after a few minutes had thus passed, Ramiro approached 
Crescentia, whose heart beat more quickly with intuitive alam 
‘ Senora,”’ he said, in a low and trembling voice, ‘I hare 
long desired a moment like this, and I must not now negie® 


it. Cannot your heart tell you what I wish to say, Commtty 






tia, and all that I despair of being able to express in 
‘* Say no more, Don Ramiro,’’ replied Crescentia, 
as she replaced her bird in its cage; ‘‘ other girls might pa 
haps reply to you in the negative, but I despise such 
Yes, I know what you would say, Ramiro—you wore 
me the richest gift a mortal can bestow—your heart ! 
I express it for you; for I do not wish that you oan 
fane your most sacred feelings, by laying them open @ 
ungrateful woman—and [Heaven has created me 
insensible to love.’’ 
** Nay, Crescentia, let mo syeak,"”’ said Ramiro, ¥ 
emotion. ‘‘ The bird flaps its wings to the sua 
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and the flower turns its head towards the bright orb 
wives it life, and man confides his woes to the angelsthat 

euadh over bim, although, in their abode of bliss, they know 
"he plore of sorrow. have loved you, Crescentia, ever since 
ef remember anything—from you I learnt every fine and 
 poble feeling that exists within me— your image has saved me 
“from many dangers—your angelic form has ever stood beside 
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cient and noble family, in the possession ofa princely fortune— 
a person of rare and commanding beauty, anda generous and 
cultivated mind. He was no longer young, but the calmness 
of manner which experience seldom fails to give, where there 
is a reflecting mind and resolute spirit, a lded considerably to 
the impression produced by his rich and varied contersation, 
and the correctness of all his sentiments; whilst the beauty of 
|| his finely chiselled features, and dark eyes, lost nothing by the 
thoughtfulness stamped on his brow, and which told of years, 
and cares, and study. His palace was eclebrated for its almost 








} 
i 


|| oriental luxury, and the refined taste that appeared in all his 
._* . 
entertainments ; yet his personal habits were simple, and his 


{| 


|| wealth flowed freely wherever misfortune, poverty, or indus- 
| ° : . 
|| trious merit opened a channel for it. Ie had only returned 


to Lisbon, after a long residence in Brazil, a few months be- 


| fore the period of this tale; and the marked manner in which 
he sought Don Souza de Mazedo’s house, and attached him- 
self, with almost knightly gallantry, to his fair ward, had soon 
aroused the dream of jealousy in Ramiro's breast. 

Don Jonas de Ribeira seemed, indeed, well suited to win the 
love of one who was wise above her years, and to whom the 
light gaiety of youth was ever distasteful ; but no such con- 
| quest ensued; although Creseentia evidently preferred Ribcira’s 
' society, she treated him only as a valued friend, whilst he, 





unmoved by her coldness, seemed anxious still to win her 
“approbation, and openly made her the queen of those fetes 
_that were the admiration of all Lisbon, Many speculations 





: - the precipices near which the fully of youth hastened me—in 
os every struggle it has been from your hand I have received 
mee ; strength. But I never permitted myself to imagine that you, 
rords who were in my eyes a saint, could become the property of 
» bet living mortals—my father’s words first suggested the idea— | 
‘ a wild hope drose within me—*a heaven upon earth appeared 
mz before me, and my peace was gone! Then I saw how all 
Ok admired you, and how many there were who shared my ado- 
dea ; ration. I felt my own unworthiness, yet, for the first time, 
ntia’s jealousy and hatred took possession of my heart.’’ 
= ‘* Recollect yourself, Ramiro,’’ said Crescentia; ‘‘a wild 
rhs dream has confused your brain. Be a man, and forget 
h the svch foolish projects. You have raised an unworthy girl to | 
the rank of a saint : well, let her continue such for you, and 
yma be assured that she will treasure amongst her most valued 
al relies the thought of having had some share in urging you to 
+? virtue. No other tie can ever unite us—I do not love you— 
“PP Tlove no man, nor can I ever do so. A convent is the wish | 
be i of my heart—you know my father’s dying words forbade my 
—_ taking the veil until I had attained my twenty-fourth year ; 
1 had bat, although I shall obediently await that time, I consider 
thrub- mytelf even now as the bride of Heaven. For me, the last | 
bah » of my noble race, there is indeed no other fitting asylum— | 
red ip but you, and your house, have turned to the new stars, and | 
m ¥ already you have received honours from Spain. I am a | 
um Portuguese,’ added Crescentia, proudly, ‘‘ and I cannot for- | 
Somp get that my ancestors were kings of Portugal. Yet think | 
ll der. not that I would turn you from your allegiance—I honour | | 
his fa- faithfulness in every cause, and am ready to die rather than || 
1, and renounce my own. Give me your hand, Ramiro, and if I] 
omy, am indeed dear to you, let this conversation be thought of no | 
meh more between us. Let us plunge it in the stream of time, | 
fu that swallows up this day, even as the Tagus now spreads its | 
/ ‘ Waves over that setting sun.” 
= At these words Crescentia rose and left the balcony. | 


Ramiro did not attempt to detain her, but remained himself. 
rooted to the spot, until the dark shades of night gathered | 
) Oren] around him. His eve was fixed on the river, and still he | 
gazed, as the vessels that covered it became dim and indis- | 
tinet, and the splendid city, so lately gilded by the evening | 


glimmer in many windows, and occasionally the bright flash 
of'& torch cast a momentary brightness in the streets—the 
bam of human voices became more hushed, the splash of 
rw less frequent—and then the moon arose, cold and 
alm, as if mocking at all human passions—and Ramiro still 
Mood, unheeding of all these changes, conscious of nothing on 
whieh his eye appeared to gaze, and alive only to the aching 
wesation of a crushed heart. At length he roused himself 
ts this state of mental stupor—with a sharp pang of agony, 
Fepeated to himself Crescentia’s words, recalled her look 
mingled pity and resolution ; and as the future rose before 
where of the fond hopes that had hitherto adorned it, 
that life for him was now consecrated to self-denial and 
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ma many devoted admirers of Crescentia’s beauty, 





'were formed as to how this strange friendship would con- 
‘elude, and Ribeira’s patience excited as much surprise as 
| Crescentia’s indifference’; but all the whispers and surmises 
of which they were the subject, were to them of no conse- 
| quence ; and they continued to meet daily, and to enjoy to the 
| utmost the pleasure two such minds must receive from an 
| intercourse of cordial friendship, without appearing to dream 
of any nearer tie. 
| Some weeks after the conversation just related between 
Ramiro and Crescentia, Ribeira gave one of his most splen- 
| did fetes at a country house not far from Lisbon. The gar- 
dens were illuminated so as to produce an artificial day ; the 
windows of the long suite of apartments were thrown open, 


'|to admit the balmy air of a summer night, and the rich 


| perfume of the orange blossoms ; and a band of musicians was 
| placed in a shrubbery not far from the house. Thus there 
| was provided every luxury, for those who might prefer the 


| shelter of the palace, and those who were inclined to enjoy 


the beauty of the gardens ; and so brilliantly were both illu- 


| minated, that each presented a most gay and animated 
sun, lay like a dark mass before him—then lights began to|| scene to the other. Black servants flitting about, and carry- 


| ing refreshments in gold and silver dishes, afforded a strik- 


ing contrast to the gaily-dressed guests ; and small fires, fed 
with costly incense, blazed near the various garden-houses, 
attracting near their cheerful brightness many social groups, 
whilst others strolled in pairs along the well-trimmed walks, 
in the intervals that oceurred between the dances, 

Near one of those garden houses Crescentia was seated with 
a small circle of her most intimate associates—a black girl 
had been entertaining them with songs and dances, and 
Ribeira stood behind Crescentia’s chair, whilst Ramiro had 
seated himself by her side, forgetting, for a time, his sufferings 
in the contemplation of her beauty and the joy of being in her 
presence, Suddenly, a new guest was announced, and Don 
Joas de Ribeira advanced to meet a Spanish noble me 












de Ribeira held a prominent place. He was of an-| 
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to the Viceroy’s suite, and who begged permission to pre , 
sent a stranger who accompanied him. In soning hake? 
Pas 
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he described him so as to be heard by al! present, as a famous _ 
improvisatore, and everyeye was turned with interest on | 


the handsome yet simply-attired stranger, in whose high 
forehead and singularly-expressive mouth all fancied they 


could distinguish the marks of genius. When some time had | 


elapsed, during which the Spaniard conversed with Don 
Joas de Ribeira, and Ramiro addressed the poet with the 
mild courtesy that generally accompanies a serious and ge- 
nerous mind—a wish was expressed that the sfranger might 
give a specimen of his peculiar art. Ile instantly complied, 
with an unembarrassed and graceful manner. A harp-player 
was summoned to accompany him, and, at the request of the 
Spanish noble, he chose for his subject the Siege of Grenada. 
Ie described the character of Isabella—her womanly faults, 
her heroisin and faith; then her presence in the camp, the 
surrender of the city, and the triumphal entry of Ferdinand 
and his queen. Then came the consecration of the mosque 
as a Christian church; and, in glowing language, the poet 
described the planting of the Castilian standard on the highest 
minaret, and the kneeling down of the King, the Queen, 
and the whole army, to give thanks to Ileaven that had given 
them the victory. 


The poet’s words gave life and colour to the picture he 
presented, and when he concluded, his auditors hardly dared 
to breathe. That army of Christian worshippers, bent in 
humble adoration, seemed almost to float before their 
eyes ; and it was not till the solemn chords the harper drew 
from his instrument had entirely ceased for some time that 
the general delight found vent in words. A request was soon 
urged for a second performance ; and the stranger, turning to 
Crescentia, who sat near him, said, ‘‘ Senora, will you 
favour me with a subject of your own selection ; I may then 
hope the inuse will be indulgent ?”’ 


‘* You have sung to us of Spain,”’ said Crescentia, ‘and ] 
would fain have you now awake the ancient fame of Portugal , 
but our star is set, and the shadow of a lost prosperity can 
anly add to the anguish of adversity. Take, then, a subject 
of a less passing nature; behold that bright and perfamed 
flame ; and since you have sung with words of fire, discourse 


to us now of fire—a fitting theme for genius.’’ 


The poet bowed low, and after a few moments of reflec- 
tion, he entered on the subject selected, and in a fanciful 
manner described the Lirth-place of fire—a lovely island, 
known only to the sun, when he ascends his lofty throne, 
and entrusted to the care of the stars, when he secks his 
rosy couch. 


** Onco,’* he continued, ‘‘an inimical demon, a spirit of 
darkness, crossed the sacred flame ia this lonely island. In 
perpetual strife with the sun, he had learnt the way to the 
fountain of fire, and borrowed a few rays from his enemy to 
conecal his blackness. Slumber and dreams were in his 
power, and his speech was as intoxicating as opium. By 
his order the spirit of dreams threw some dark fiowers into 
the flame, that caused it to rise with a hissing sound, 
and, curling itself like a serpent, it left the place 
where it had hitherto dwelt : and followed the deceptive de- 
mon throngh the centre of the globe, under the creat ocean ; 


( To be continued. ; 
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and then, emerging from the earth, it climbed mountaigs 
and traversed valleys, and sought from east to west in yaig 
the images by which its enemy had enticed it. The lower 
spirits of fire followed it like a cloud of sparks, and were egg. 
demned by their superior to wander in waste ditches, home. 
less, deceiving and deceived, a snare to the midnight way. 
'derer, and themselves perpetually struggling with night apd 
darkness. 

| ‘* Light and life had now deserted the lonely island, and the 
| victorious darkness waved its black standard over its new 
‘territory. The beauty of the meadows died, the brook 
stood still, the flowers laid aside their gay attire, and al 
/nature wore mourning in a silence as profound as that whieh 


| ° 
reigned when the earth was yet without form. 





‘« Long after this misfortune, two friendly spirits lay sleeping 
in this island. Suddenly lightning flashed across their eyes, 
and a voice like thunder pronounced these words:— 
‘ Awake, and seek the light, ye children of the sacred flame! 
A star shines through the mist!’ And the spirits arose, 
and though darkness surrounded them, and a death-like 
silence filled them with awe, they set forth hand in hand, 
and wandered round the island. And behold! a spark sud- 
denly gieamed before them, and, flying over their heads, 
whispered the words, ‘ follow me.” And they followed, and 
the bright spark led them to the fountain of fire, over which 
the demon had spread his dark cloak, and, descending on it, 
consumed it, whilst the demon fied with a loud cry. 

‘«Then the flame burned again as before—the black stam 
dard fell to the yround—the brooks danced to their owa 
melody—the flowers decked themselves in beauty—and the 





| spirits of light and life returned to the island.”’ 


| ‘The poet ceased, and the company lqaded him with thapks 
| and praises ; but whilst the sound of music summoned the 
| dancers to recommence that amusement which had bees % 
| unexpectedly interrupted, Ribcira drew near to the impto- 
lvisatore. ‘‘ Did you understand me?’ asked the latter. 


| «*T gave the word to gain your attention, and I now return 


| 


| to the convent to Donna Eusebia.’ 


’ 


‘1 did understand you,”’ replied Ribeira, “ Where does 


‘the glow-worm hide itself ?"’ 
| «In well-concealed obscurity,’’ returned the poet. ‘Bat 
| now you must act, and Donna Eusebia expects to hear from 
you.’”’ 

‘* Some one approaches,’’ whispered Ribeira ; then aloud 
he said, ‘‘ Come into this summer-house, and I will writes 
letter of introduction for you at the Court of Florenee.”’ 

The poet did not again mingle with the guests, babes 
Crescentia was about to enter her sedan-chair, at a late howty 
a poorly clad man detained her, saying, ‘‘ Senora, a gift for 
the soul of my father in purgatory.” Whilst Crescentia pee 
pared to grant his petition, he drew nearer, and laying® 
paper in her hand, said in a low tone, ‘* This paper eontaias 
asecret, The friends of Portugal disclose it to the 
of Portugal. A star shines through the mist.” 

“*That voice !"" exclaimed Crescentia. “ It is he— the 
poet!’ But he was already gone, hidden from her ty the 
erowd of servants. 
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BY GOODWIN 


{vr fitst sight of Louis Blane was at the palace of | 
fhe Luxembourg. “ Voila la petite!” said a French- 
man near me, as he entered. He is, indeed, a little | 
mau, with a great distingue—a pigmy of price—a' 
Awarfin body, bat a giautin mind. He stands hardly 
four feet in height. His air, too, is extreinely youth- 
fal, with his smooth, fair, hairless face, and his neat, 
slim, little figure. Althouglr he approaches the man- | 
hood of forty, he might easily be mistaken for a boy 
ofeighteen. Although he has a stern strength about 
him, it might be supposed from his first appearance 
that he was weak and effeminate. He entered, how- 
ever, as one of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of France, to deliver addresses to assem- 
blies of working-men and masters, collected together 
by him, in his function of President of the Coinmis- | 
sion for the Government of the Workmen, to consult | 
and decide on a plan for the organization of industry. | 
He spoke, and the working-men were melted to tears, | 
and even the masters were moved. His tones Were | 
soft and showery, or earnest and energetic. With | 
his little figure buttoned up tight in a blue coat with | 
gilt buttons, there he stood, mounted up, evidently | 
awakening, convincing, deciding, with modulated | 
voice and expressive action. There he stood, though | 
so small, not the ieast of the great men who now rule | 
over the destinies of the France of the Third Revo- | 
lution. 

Louis Blane was born at Madrid, October 28, 1813. | 
His father was at that time inspector-general of fin | 
ances in Spain. His mother was of Corsican origin, | 
and he himself was brought up in Corsiea, until he | 
was Seven years old. In 1820, he was sent with his | 
brother to the college of Rhodes, where, when he was | 
fifteen, he was more learned than his masters. A: | 
least, so says one of his biographers. In 1830, he’ 
left college, and rejoined his fatherin Paris. It was| 
at the time of the barricades; and he threw over the 
barriers the buttons of his coat, because they bore on | 
them the fleur-de-lis. Little did he think then, | 
however, that, eighteen years afterwards, the Paris | 
whieh he entered would salute him with acclamations | 
in the midst of new barricades which he himself had | 
contributed to raise. His father, a pensioner, was| 
rained by the fall of the Bourbons, and was conse- 
qeently unable to farther assist his son, whose first 

your was to seek some situation. If now his 

’ b is juvenile, his aspect then was almost infan- 
Une. Although seventeen, his biographers assert that 
le would have been supposed not more than twelve 
of thirteen Yearsofage. With this childish appear- 
auee, his manners were also timid. In vaiu he wan- 
oe soa ee for an employment which 
ut simnple subsistence. His ap- 

von ejudiced people against him. In the 
) rance, in Paris—that monstrous city, whieh 
tome have said should be the capital of the civilised 
he was likely to die of hunger. He reasoned 
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BARMBY. 


upon this, and concluded that his situation was ba 

the logical consequence of that vicious system, if sys- 
tem it can be called, which now obtains in society. 
In his sleepless nights, he meditated on plans of re- 
form, and vowed, during the day, to engage in a de- 
termined war with those inhuman institutions which 
condemned the most numerous class to misery or to 
death. From his own experience, Louis Blane Was 
thus first struck with the terrible position of thou- 
sands who, notwithstanding every endeavour, are un- 
able to find spheres in which to labour, either in body 
or mind, 

Assisted by a small pension which had been given 
iim by his unele, he continued to seek employment 
with an indefatigable perseverance. He gave les- 
sons in mathematics; and, in 1831, he found a situ- 
ation as an under-clerk. During this time, also, he 
had addressed himself to a friend of his family, M. de 
Flaugergues, an old president of the Chamber of De- 
puties. This gentleman had remarked the high in- 
telligence of young Blanc, and wished to inspire him 
with a taste for politics asa science. By him he was 
initiated into the first principles of political economy. 
At the house of the Geraldy family, likewise, hé made 
the acquaintance of M. Lorne de Brillemont, brother of 
the old deputy of that uame, who was then seeking a 
tutor for the sons of M. Hallette, of Arras. This gentle- 
man, af.er spending an hour with Louis Blane, judged 
him fully worthy, and proposed him for the situation. 
[t was a good chance for the young clerk, and he was 
accepted. He stayed two years at Arras. It was there 
that he burnished his first weapons as a publicist and 
a poet. Besides some remarkable articles whieh he 
published in the “ Propagateur du Pas-de-Calais,” he 
there composed three works—a poem entitled “ Mira- 
beau,” a poem on the Hotel des Invalides, and an 
‘*Eloge de Manuel” —which were crowned by the Aca- 
demy of Arras. The activity he possessed now longed, 
however, for a wider field. The education of M. Hal- 
lette’s children was finished, and he desired to enter 
into the lists of the Parisian press. 

He retarned to aris in 1854, with letters of intro- 
daction to Conseil, the collaborator of Armand Car- 
rel in the “ National.” But Conseil was like most 
Parisian journalists, he was everywhere and nowhere, 
Louis Blane sought him for many days without sue- 
cess. At that time the “ National” was published 
in the Iue Croiseant. One day, as the young author 
went for the tenth time to the offices of that journal, 
nearly despairing of ever finding the uncomeatable 
Conseil, he raised his eyes towards heaven, as if t 
call for it to witness the inutility of his efforts, and 
perceived an inscription, bearing, in large letters, the 
words, “Le Bon Sens.” That journal was as advanced 
in the advocacy of reform as the “ National,” and 
Louis Blanc, having two articles in his pocket, decided 
on leaving one for the “ Uons Sens.” It was, however, 
no sinall matter for one so modest to meet the editor in 
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chief. Justashewas abont penetrating intohis sanctu-||to other reviews. In 18538, however, a new propie 
ary, a species of involuntary terror pervaded his limbs. | 


“ What shall I say?” thought he—‘ my young look 
will go against me again. They will suppose my ar- 
ticles are not myown.” The perspiration stood upon his 
forchead. The door was there before him, and he had 
not the strength to open it. He stood still in the pas- 
sage, without advancing or receding. At length a 
door opened, and he found himself face to faee with 
« porter. “ Who do you want ?” said the porter. 
Louis Blane waseaught. * Sir,’’ he replied, ‘* I seek 
the office of the chief editor of the * Bons Sens. 
** Come with me, and I will lead you to it,” was the 
Thus providence, in the shape of a porter, 


answer, 
played a great part in the destiny of Louis Biane, It 
was in despite of himself that he was conduete i be- 
fore MM, Rodde and Cauchois-Lemaire, then princi- 
pa! editors of the ** bons Sens.’ M. Rodde received 
the young author with great affability, but M. Cau- 
chois-Lemaire looked more grave. He has avowed 
since, that he hesitate 1 to take as serious such pre, 
cocious maturity. Ile could not for the moment be- 
lieve in the young Hercules, 


. 


A first article was, 
however, accepted, and a second, and a third; and, 
in fine, M, Cauchois-Lemaire made a provisional of- 
After fif- 
teen days, however, the y placed the salary of Louts 
Blane at 2,000 franes, then at 83,000; ane lasily, the 
chief editorship was confided to him. 
which his articles produced was immense, and they 
exereised great influence upon the democratic party, 


fer of 1,200 franes to his young assistant. 


The sensation 


and helped considerably to associate them for a com- 
mon purpose, by the union of the theories of the po- 
litical school and the social school—the one as the 
means, the other as the end 

In his new positi 


nm Louis Blane entered into rela- 
tions with the ** National,” for which he wrote a num- 


ber of political articles. ‘ There,” says M. Sarrans, 


**was Carrel, that man of a thousand, that choice spi- 
rit, powerful in character and ingenius, and who, from 
the heights of his probity, crushed all the intriguants 
Without principle, whom the 
wind had blown upon the top of the ladder.” Car- 
rel was a Voltairian. Dut it happened one day that 
Louis Blane submitted to his examination an article, 
in which he attacked the insuflicieney of the political 
and social reforms preached by the patriarch of Fer- 
ney. 
the political revolution of "U9, Rousseau the social 
revolution of “93; and he preferred Rousseau to Vol- 
taire. 
of Carrel, that for a moment it perplexed his excellent 
judgment. Struck, however, with the vivid reflections 
and strong thoughts of his opponent, the great publi 


= 


revolutionary whirl- 


Voltaire, according to Louis Blane, had caused 


This proposition was so contrary to the ideas 


cist demanded tine to retlect, and afterwards did not 
hesitate to defend the severe principles of Louis Blane 
against the attacks of those who had adopted nothing 
but the vices of a revolution. 
over, the epoch of a considerable change in the poli- 
tical and social tendencies of the “ National.” 

In 1834, Louis Blane published also, in the * Re- 
publican Review,” various works of high importance; 
among others, a magnificent article on Virtue con-| 
sidered as the Means of Government, the title of which | 
is sufficient to recommend it; and a beautiful estimate | 
and appreciation of Mirabeau. He contributed also | 


This debate was, more- 
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wished to change the political tendencies of the “ Bong 
Sens,” and Louis Blane, with all the other editors, re. 
tired. “This retirement caused the death of the jour. 


nal, Another tribune was wanted for the cloquent 
defender of the popular cause, and Louis Blane im. 
mediately founded the * Revue du Progres,” in whieh 


| » m inst eo ae 
such a re-echo as this. 


lised, 


he has profoundly treated almost all the creat ques- 
tions of the time, whether political, social, financial, 
commercial, literary, or industrial. During the time 
that he gave his name and talent to this publication, 
he was also occupied with his most famous work on 
the “ Organization of Industry.” Never had a book 
That problem, which h4d 
nsed up generations of thinkers, was there popular. 
If the problem, in many respects, yet remains 
unsolved by Louis Blane, he has still the credit of 
having rendered its superficies more intelligible to the 


mass, more simple to the student. And now, more- 


‘over, as member of the Provisional Government, and 


as president of the commission named to regulate and 
guarantee ty each the right of living by labour, he has 


an opportunity, better than has been offered since 
the days of Lycurgas, of testing by practice the theory 


of a true socictary organism. ‘The suppression of non- 


‘employment, the misery of which he, like so many 
thousand others, have felt, is the great political object 


of Louis Blane. Others, like him, have wrote, and 
thought, and worked, through neglect, poverty, and 
Ife has now the opportunity to act. The 
May his action be clear, 


persecution. 
hour is, if he is the man. 


‘ealm, and decisive; and may the good God grant it 


suecess! 


iat 


In his “ Organization of Industry,” Louis Blane 


thus defines his politieal system :—*‘* That which is 


wanting,’ says he, “ for the enfranchisement of the 
working classes is the tools of labour: the function of 
covernment is to furnish them, If vou would have 
us define the State, according to our conception, we 
should rey lv: the State is the banker of the poor.” 
In other words, he accepts the idea that the employ- 
meut of all its members is the obligation of a nation, 
or that national employment is the duty and function 


‘of government. 


iwere fruitful with great events. 


The first ten vears of the reign of Louis Philippe 
While editing the 


'“ Revue du Progres,” it oceurred to Louis Blanc that 


He paid s 


he would also be the historian of these. 


visit to each of the actors in that eventful drama 


/materials furnished, 


He told each that he intended to write the history of 
the last ten years, and requested that they would re 
late to him the events in which they had any share, 
direct or indireet; indicating, at the same time, 
that he should apply his judgment in the use of the 
‘Thus originated the “ Histoire 


de Dix Ans :” a work which, in the historical librarys 


. . ° . 4 ” 
is worthy to rank after “ Zenophon’s Anabasis, 





and “ Cwsar's Commentaries.” This was followed 
up by Louis Blane with his ‘* History of the French 
Revolution,” which he develops with all the grag 
deur of the epic spirit which it possessed. It has 
been well said to unite the vigour of Tacitus with the 
profundity of Paseal. In this work, also, he giv@ 
us the formula of his philosophy: ‘‘ Three great prim 
ciples,” says he “obtain in the world, and in history? 
authority, individualism, fraternity. * * ° 
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iple of authority is that which stupifies the life || tic banquets at Paris, and at Dijon. The thirty hours 
of nations with worn-out creeds, with a superstitious of February have elevated him to one of the first po- 
respect for tradition, with inequality ; and which sitions in France. Ile is by no means the least im- 
employs constraint as the means of government. | portant of the members of the Provisional Govern- 
The principle of individualism is that which, taking) ment. The ascendancy which he exercises over the 
man apart from society, renders him the sole jadge masses is immense, but it is rational. He has in- 
of that which is around and within him—gives him © stinetively and completely seized the idea of the pre- 
an exalted sentiment of his rights, without indicat- (sent revolution, He fully comprehends that it is not 
ing his duties—abandons him to his own powers, only a political revolt, but also an industrial insar- 
and lets all other governinent go on as it will. The | rection, anew general socictary movement. He well 
principle of fraternity is that which regarding as | knows that it is more than a question of monarchy 
solidary, or indissolubly connected together, all the | and republic ; that it is the working-classes claimiug 
members of the great huipau family, tends to organ- | not only universal suffrage, but universal employ- 
jse society, the work of man, on the mode! of the ment, and the means of subsistence ; in fine, that it 
human body, the work of God, and founds the power is the problem of industrial organization insisting 
of government on persuasion, on voluntary assent. on solution, Aware of this, his action in the Govern- 
Authority has been manifested by Catholicism with!) ment is firm and decisive. He knows that the wants 
an eclat which astonishes. It prevailed till Luther.) of the people are reasonable, aud that, unless they 
Individualism, inaugurated by Luther, is developed are granted, there will be anarchy and counter-revolu- 
with an irresistible power; and separated from the (tion, This he would prevent by employing the peo- 
religious element, it rules the present—it is the soul | ple; thus giving them at once rights and duties, and 
of things. Fraternity, announced by the thinkers at the same time raising them above the temptation 
of “the Mountain,” disappeared then in a tempest ; | of demagogues. Among the founders of the New 
and at present appears to us but in the far-off land |) French Republic, by the side of such brilliant names 
of the ideal ; but all grand hearts call for it, and it as Lamartine and A rago, posterity will worthily place 
already occupies and illumines the highest spheres the name of Louis Blane. 
of intelligence. Of these three principles, the first | 
engenders oppression, by the suppression of person- || 
ality ; the second causes oppression by anarchy ; and of al NOTRE. —\\ e very greatly fear that the schemes of Louis 
SeAiah dlink tr tedemseny wives Mitta t0-Beerty! || open ee cer laeace “tant ee 
\ a Y. || to Franee as thevand theiradmirers believe. The idea of mak- 
Such is a succinct statement of Louis Blane’s politi-|| ing tie Government a universal employer will not, we think, 
cal positions. They are more true than they are jturn out advant ig ously ; and, in the end, the loss must be 
2 . | borne by the producing classes of that country. The solution 
ne and they are all the more to be aceepted lof the problem is rapidly advancing, and will leave the world 
or this. 
Thus was Louis Blane engaged till the Revolution | “lates of labour, Government rene te efficiently and directly 
. - become great trading, manufacturing, and agricultural com- 
of February. Previously he took part in the patrio- || panies.) ” | 


more convinced, we suspect, than it found it, that, in the divi- 


We suggested in the Mareh number of this Maga-{| The overland mails from Calcutta, received since 
zine the necessity of fuller statements in the reports | our last publication, bring p iinful intelligence regard- 
of Life Assurance societies, or a submission of their ing three assurance companies in that city. They 
affairs periodically to official auditors or acecount-|| had advanced money on the bills or shares of the 


ants. Life Assurance is effected a nerally for a pur- | Union Bank of Calcutta. The management of that 
pose supposed to be remote, and that certainly is || bank has been alike bad and unfortunate. The shares 
romans in the majority of instances, Security, there- ‘a short time sinee brought a high premium, although 
fore, is a more essential object to the insured than an) |a payment of £20 on each is now requisite to meet 
fconomy measured only by a small per centage ; but || the deficiencies. The money, therefore, lent by the 
recent revelations respecting the management of | Insurance Offices on that security, and so far as its 
Joint stock companies have shaken confidence in the || eredit carried them in making the loan, is entirely 
reports of an unpaid direct ry. We have before us| lost: while if any shares stand in their name, which 
the balance-sheet of one joint stock company, which we trust is not the case, they will be bourd to con- 
has been three years in existence, has always paid a | tribute their proportion of the deficiency. Two of the 
dividend at the rate of seven to eight per cent., re- | companies belong to India, and one to this country, 
ported itself growing in wealth at last July, and ac | The British Company will sustain the loss without 
tually never had, for the past two vears, profits equal | failing to meet a positive engagement, we believe ; 
more than two-and-a-half per cent. at any time,|| but there is still a loss to the shareholders, The 
fitz a that small surplus at one of its half: | Indian Companies will draw on their proprietary. 
‘ae sony i while in last October all its capital Che fullest publication of accounts would not have 
nai pte ant yet the directors are shrewd business averted this calamity. . [he parties interested would 
tah ? manage their own concerns after a different }have deemed the Union Bank of Calcutta a first- 
on. We need scarcely remark, that this com. || class security. There probably would have been no 


Pany Was unconnected with Life Assurauce, objections made to the investment ; and, perhaps, in 


| 
| 
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a ease of this nature, examination by a well-informed | 
and amply-paid official accountant, would be more 
valuable. 

We repeat our conviction that the socictics are pru- 
dently managed; that their funds are carefully in- 
vested; and that their engagements will be fully met; 
but the strongest socicties will welcome any investi- 
gation, and the weakest in years and funds will re- 
joice in any means of guarantecing their prudence 
and stability. 

The history of Life Insurance belongs mainly to the 
present century. The first public company, the ‘Alli- 
ance,”’ was formed in 1706, but its business was fora 
lony period limited,and more policies have been issued 
with several companies during the last ten years than 
were effected in the century from 1706 to 1805. 

The practice of Life Insurance was not unknown 
prior to the formation of socicties expressly and solely 
intended for that purpose. It is understood to have 
been first introduced in Loiabardy, and many of our 
monetary transactions are derived from the practic -s 
of the Italian eommercial cities in the middle aves. 
The tide of ecommerce fluctuates, and many of its ta- 
vourite resorts are now, and have long been aban- 
doned and desert-d. [ts course, hitherto, has been 
regularly from the east to the west. The eitics and 
ports of Asia- Minor, that once supported a deuse po- 
pulation and an active commerce, are abandoned and 
waste. The old inaritime capital of Egypt, long de- 
serted, is but of late again recommencing a carcer of 
activity and vreatness. The Italian cities are even 
now strugvling through blood and battle, for that 
freedom of thought and act that may again restore 
their faded prosperity. There are few spectacles in | 
Europe nobler, in the midst of exciting times, than 
the determined spirit of the Plemings in resisting the 


influence of their mighty neighbours, and adhering 


to their n tional ind pendence ana (sovernnient be- 


fore urgent te nptations. liven from Spain, onee so 
yreat and vow so fallen, the future has vivid and wood 
promise. (omnerce and its blessings caine to us 
over all these land Oporession drove it suecessively 


from them to find a refuge here. We earried its 
principles over the broad ceean, and planted them in 
a lonely and uninhabited land, where they have be- 
eoguie ro ited, and have flourished until, with al their 
rough independence aud waywardness, we can point 
to the Anglo Saxon 
as the most convincing monuments of British influ- 
ence aud greatness, 


‘ace in America, and their deeds, 


There is a divisou in the commercial current at 
our geographieal point inthe world, When it touched 
the Atlantic, the old unbroken tlow was divided, as 
if it had struck its permanent centre from which it was 
to circulate to every land. The cireamstanees of our 
Eastern Empire are more extraordinary than that of 
any other conquest or possession in history, Its es- 
tablishiwent infuscd a spirit of activity and enterprise 
amongst the merchants of Hindestan; which may 
flag but will net fail, unti! it has drawn into use all 
the resources of that gicat land, and roised the pasi- 
tion ef its vast population. The Mastern possessions 
of Britain oy ate jute the rear of the old hauuts of 
couumcree, |] hey place the faded districts of Asa 
and Lurope between two intlucnces, and reuder them 


. . . 
again the highways and the halting places of the| 
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merchants. The issue is apparent. As the central 
powers of Asia become extinguished or ciyilj 
commereial influences will extend castward ongg 
more —fill up their old localities—aid in rebuilding 
the waste places—and help, from selfish and per. 
sonal matters, unconsciously, in establishing the 
words spoken of old by venerable and inspired inen, 
and in bringing forward the time when peace and 
good-will shall bless a world wearied with error and 
injustice, and bestow upon it the great day of rest, 
This is a digression, though toward a subject of 
interest, for few topies could be more instructive thap 
a research in the footprints ef the loom, the forge, 
the eounting-house, and the ship-vard. Those Lo#. 
bards reduced monetary transactions more nearly 


(r- 
& 


into systematic form than any of their predecessors, 
They formed a eor- 
reet compreheusion of the influence of accumulation; 
and they had contracts intimately resembling those 
of Life Assurance, and based upon the principles that 
guide all undertakings of that nature. 

A dry methodical detail of facts in the progvess of 
Lite Assurance is unnecessary for our purpose. Those 
who are curious on such subjecets will tind information 
in several accessible works, ‘The basis of the seience 
was a discovery iounded necessarily on loug aad pa- 
tient observation of lite anddeath in ditlerent countries 
end in ditlerent towns, Mankind had been long ae- 
quainted with the uncertainty of their life, but igno- 
rant ofits certainty. The certainty is, however, nog 
less firmly established than the uncertainty. Life is 
uncertain to one individual, but it is certain to a thou- 
saud. ‘here are no means of telling the duration of 
one lite, but there are means of ascertaining the da. 
ration of a thousand lives. Science will never be able 
to foretell the death of one individual; but the time 
of death to a thousand ean be predicated, because it 


They made banking a science. 





hae been ascertaimed upou the most satisfactory 
ivrounds. The tables published by various indivi- 
iduals, at ditlerent periods, and tounded on public 
lrecords, are interesting to some parties; but to the 
general reader, statistics are repulsive, and columns 
of figures are so many bores, doomed invariably to 


negvleet, 


The vast majority of the reading public 
sults, and leave the materials of 
The following extracts 
from the tables, published in a work accessible 


are satisfied with r 


reaching thei untouched. 


alinost every individual,* will serve to show the basis 
on which the calenlations of Life Assurance Socieues 


— 


orizinally rested, without occupying much space: 
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The work from which we have reduced this extract 
contains many more tables, and gives the annual in- 
stead of the decennial results. The gradual waste 
of life varies much in different countries, and 
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These tables show the great superiority of the lives 
on which annuities had been granted over the averags 
in society. That was nota profitable fact to the Go 
vernment ; for the interest of parties, who have re- 





under changed circumstances. Its long duration 
in Carlisle, as contrasted with Vienna, is very re- | 
markable, When the table was drawn up, Car-|) 
lisle was almost entirely a non-manufacturing town, |! 
with a small population, engaged in the pursuits, 
end enjoving the advantages, belonging to the little 
metropolis of a rural county, Vienna then, as now, 
was the luxurious and immoral capital of a great) 
empire, and the result jn diminishing life is the | 
price of immorality and an unnatural mode of exis- | 
tence. The French table goes over the whole popu- 
lation of the country; which is also the case with 
the Swiss table, and that for Holland. A table of 
that nature is the only one on which a Life Assur- || 
ance Society’s prices can be based with propricty. 
They draw their customers, their members or part- 
ners, as the case may be, from all quarters of a 
country ; and they must therefore take the average 
decrement of life in the nation for their guide. There || 
were three tables reckoned of authority and brought i 
into frequent use in Engktand—the London, the | 
Northampton, and the Carlisle. There was a wide| 
difference between the Carlisle and the London, | 
while Northampton, standing between the extremes, | 
was generally considered to yield a fair average, and | 
acted upon. || 

The tables of Mr. Finlaison give, from the pay- || 
ments of Government annuities in Great Britain, the | 
experience derived of the gradual deerement of life | 
amongst the class who were purehasers of annuities, | 
and we abridge it. The table begins with 1,000, and | | 
the rate of decrement is on that number. The results | 
show a greatly superior value of female life over) 
that of males; or, in other words, they prove that] 
women live longer than men. The difference might! 
be explained in youth and in the middle years of life | 
by the exposure of males to a greater number of | 
Vieissitud’s in life than generally fall to the lot of | 
females, Although there are many walks in lif 
where females are exposed to all the influences of) 
hard labour and of the elements equally with males ; 
yet in the aggregate, and especially in the classes | 
from which annuitants are likely to come, that || 
would not be trae. This explanation is, however, | 
quite insufficient to account for the superior value of | 
female life in infancy, and it will be noticed that the 
distinction commences at the beginning of existence, | 
and gradually inereases from that to youth, to mid-| 
dle life, and to old age :-— 
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ceived a single sum in exchange for an annuity, is to 
deal with persons of a broken constitation, and who 
may be expected to die soon. There can be no doubt 
that the friends of such individuals are averse to the 
transaction; but annuitants generally act without 
consulting their friends; or the payment necessary 
to form the annuity is provided by relatives in eir- 
cumstances superior to those of the annuitant. 

The interest of Life Assurance Societies is exactly 
the reverse of individuals, of companies, or of states- 
men by whom annuities are granted. The former de- 
siderate long life on the part of their poliev-holders ; 
and the latter, few payments of their annuities, The 
former, therefore, select a healthy class of customers 
or members, while the latter are best pleased with 
drooping, sickly, or diseased annuitants. It is, how- 


ever, apparent that, as a body, annuitants will be 
taken from a superior class in life. 


Many persons 
who take out life policies are unable to pay the money 
necessary at once to purchase an annuity; but there 
is yet another class who bear the most laborions part 
of the world’s work on the smallest share of the world’s 
fare, with the worst part of the world’s aecommoda- 
tion, amongst whom disease makes rapid inroads, and 
whose early deaths greatly reduce the average value 
of life. 

The subjoined abridgment of the expectancy of 
life, according to the Carlisle tables, compared with 
the experience realised in Mr. Finlaison’s tables, will 
show the remarkable ditterenee between the duration 
of selected lives and the average of existence. The 
reports recently published by the Health of Towns 
Commissioners are yet more striking, and indicate the 
absolute necessity of proceeding actively with the 
sanatory measures proposed by Government, if the 
saving of, perhaps, a hundred thousand lives in 1849 
be deemed an object of importance. 

Expectancy of life aeeording to the Carlisle table:— 


Years. Years 
At birth 38.42 At 44). = 27.61 
l, vers, 2.08 50, JL.hd 
4, 0.76 6, Lb. 
. $1.17 vO, ... 19 
5 ’ 5U.24 At). 5.5 
] — $5.52 Oo) , 325 
ad $1 44 LO, 2.28 
v 4.34 


The longest expectaney of life is in the fifth vear, 
when it is equal to 51.25 vears; or, in other words, 
a healthy child that has attained the filth vear mav 
be expected to survive from that time for fifty-one 
and one-fourth vears; and the average life ef one 
thousand children in their fifth vear would be, to 
the fifty-sixth or the filty-seventh year of existence, 

These were the grounds on which Life Assurance 
began to be practised. Nobody conld secure his own 


l existence for a definite period, or foretell his neigh- 


bours’ vears. The insurance of a single life was, there. 
fore, obviously a gambling transaction. K.xperienee, 
however, proved that the average existence of a wene- 
ration could be foreseen ; and the only inquiry then 
necessary wat, what nuinber of individuals gives the 











fair average of a generation; or, in other words, ag: 
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what number docs the issue of life policies cease to be 
a speculation and become a business transaction, with 
equally little, or, perhaps, with less risk than any 
other in which parties can engage. This point never 
has been, and, probably, never will be, distinctly set- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 





? 


tled; but it may beassumed, that wherever acompany | 
has business sufiicient to employ the slenderest statf| 
of management, it has reached and passed the point 
where its transactions, ceasing to be speculative, be- 
come a legitimate matter of calculation. 

We have stated that the history of Life Assurance | 
Although 
its basis were fully known | 


belongs properly to the present century. 
the facts that constitute 
and even acted upon carly in the last century, vet a| 
hundred vears clapsed before any great progress was 
made, and the practice beeame in 
Jar, The public mind did not easily accept the idea, 
and the proper hi story of the scicnee, to a recent pe- 
riod, is a recapitulation of objections, It was easily! 
seen, for example, that the societies sceured to an in- | 


dividual), in so far as saying a given sum of money, to| 


any respt ct popu- | | j 


be employed as he pleased after his death, was con- | 


cerned, the advantage of living to an average age. | 


when by some accident he was thrown behind his 
time, and out of the range of mercy marked on the 
policy, was the greatest barrier to the progress of 
insurance. ‘There are many expedients for meeti 

this evil adopted now. Life policies are sold in the 
market like any other property ; although how fay 





'the practice coincides with the spirit of the Aet 4 
‘George LII., ce. 48, which, we believe, is not repealed, 
may be a question for the solicitors of speculators in 
that deseription of property:— 

“No insurance shall be made by any person or persons, bodies 


politic or corporate, on the life or lives ot any person or persons, 


whatsoever, where the 


or any other event or events, person {or 
' ’ , ’ 

| | crs¢ I Whose usc ol , Or ol WhHOSe ACvOUnL, such poucy 
* . , } ? ? ,? rj m } . 

lor poncies <| ll He MAdCeC, SAA ree no interes?. or bY way of gain. 

ng. or wavering: and that every insurance made, contrary to the 


true intent and meaning of this act, shall be null and void, to aij 
| purposes whatsoever. 

‘In all cases where the insured has an interest in such life og 
lives, event or events, no greater sum shall be recoy ered OF Te. 
ceived from the insurer or insurers, than the amount or value of 
the interest of the insured in such life or lives, or other event or 


3 
* + 
eVents. 


It may be said that the purehaser of a policy is not 





The insurer might die in a year, a month, or any||the insurer of a life, but merely the buyer of a right to 
period of time, from the date of his policy and the) | the proceeds of a deed already effected. The spirit of 


payment of his first premium, but for one 
by any means the most 


‘ biect, not j | the proceeding does not indeed ditier from an orginal 
important, and vet not an | | transaction—tfrom the risk of a poliey a/ iutio ; and 


unimportant object of existenee—the advantage of|| necessarily possesses all the characteristics of a gamb- 
| | ; 


living many years was obtained, The proeess is merely 
the coming together of a number of individuals, who 
say we know that a number of us will die before five 
years are out—a number more before 
on; but we cannot point to the men; 


ten—and so 
so we shall join 
together, and, putting a certain portion of our sa- 
vings in one fund, secure to each and all the results 
of an average existence. 
was merely the agent thre ug 
carried out their will, although 


The proprietary company 
h which these parties 
it was believed that 
risk, guaranteeing 
fultilment of 
re mained, after this know- 
very general circulation, the 
grand objection, that a m 
tinue the payment of his pr 


the company ran a considerable 
by its paid and subscribed capital the 
this transaction. There 
ledge had attained a 


1? 


an } light be unable to con- 


iniums, Life was not 
more uncertain to the mai 


efore, while there 


come: and, the: hil was no possibility 


of securing a portion of the premiums paid, in the 


event of the insure] being unable to continue their 
payment, he merely substituted one uncertainty for 
another. The poor re debarred utterly from tollow- 
ing the suggestions of prudence. The mis 
deemed it prudent not totake the risk. ‘The rich, and 
people of fixed and certain incomes alone, able 
to avail themselves of those advantages that Life As- 
surance was calculated to vield. Itis understood that 
the *‘ Equitable Assurance Company 
dation of its immense wealth in forfeited por 
The forfeiture told, and still tells, sever: lv against 


the prosperity of Socictios. Liven vet, when the evil 


were 
. 2 ? 
laid the foun- 


may be greatly evaded, or is certainly and sensibly 
reduced, the idea is never entirel 

many minds, that connected with the 
tated by prudence, there is a lh 

calamity, and poverty is punished by confiscation. 


v removed from 
practice clie- 


|| 


ritv of mankind than in-! 


mmiums, | 


avy tax imposed on 


The miserable practice of forfeiting all policies | 


without exception, when the insured was rv ndered |. 


ling venture. Life Assurance Societies, however, 
now generally provide means for resuming their own 
policies, reducing the amounts to the sum for whieh 
the premiums paid may be considered suthicient, or 
debit as a loan upon the poliey the deficient pre- 
miums., Arrangements of that mature can only be 
made when the policy has run for a period that ren- 
ders it really valuable ; and it is only in these cases 
that a heavy loss was incurred. We believe that 
more could yet be done in many cases to simplify 
transactions, and smooth obstacles of this 
nature, to the progress of the system; but we also 
believe that no poliey on which premiums have been 
paid for years can ever be entirely lost. 

Life Insurance met other objcetions in its early 
history. some people opposed it theologically. They 
were wise enough to believe that men committed sim 
by making provision for their families, and they 
quoted many authorities, and used a variety of argue 
ments to support their views. Even yet, in some 
quarters there is a superstitious opposition to the 
practice, Some persons call it a speculation in death. 
They revolt from it as they do from writing out thei 
last will and testament, and consider it altogether 
an ominous proceeding. There is a melancholy i 
terest in the transaction as it generally occurs. In 
late vears policies have been entered into as matters 
of present convenience and business arrangement, 
from which, at least indirectly, immediate advat- 
tages have been reaped. That is not, however, theif 
most frequent object. The insurer anticipates B® 
personal advantage from the transaction, He is & 
tablishing a property realisable only by his deatly 
and stretching his prudence onwards to days thst 
must shine upon his tomb. 
however, objectionable. We need in bustling time 
many warnings of the future, It cannot be wromg 


ae wn 
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and ledger. It cannot be selfish. The! 

‘ect sought is strictly beyond the insurer’s own | 
material comforts. He cannot participate in its ad-| 
or its results. The provision made is to be | 

sable only after his dealings with the world are | 
ended, and he is liable no more to its trials and pri- 
rations. Few men in this country, and at this age, | 
build their own tembs; although, certainly, a parallel | 
custom is becoming prevalent. We do not exactly 
mean that the conduct of a friend of ours—who has 
literally built his own tomb, and goes to meditate, | 
not amongst the graves, but in his own grave ocea- | 
sionally—is generally and extensively imitated, but) 
the mania for joint-stock companies produced a 
somewhat kindred custom. We have had several | 
invitations of that nature; and one cemetery com 
pany in particular circularized us in very pressing 
They offered many advan- | 


and persuasive terms, 
tages connected with the grave to persons who 
might become proprietors, and who are assured 
that preference will be afforded to them in the salina! 
tion of dry localities in the grounds; which are de-| 
wribed as peculiarly pleasant and eminently de- | 
sirable. | 

Within the last forty vears, and still more especi- | 
ally within the last twenty years, the practice of Life. 
Insurance has become very common in the middle | 
ranks of life; and there has been a corresponding | 
inerease of companies, At one time the old com-| 
panies exhibited unnecessary jealousy of their voung | 
rivals. Time has convinced them that the field is | 
large, and furnishes scope enough for theirunited exer- 
tious, The old companies have nothing to fear from | 
the increase of fairly-constituted rivals, What they | 
have to fear, and what all who are interested in the | 
prevalence of Life Insurance should guard against | 
and oppose, is the establishment of companies with | 
defective rates. There is a strong current of temp- 
tation in that direction, The rates were for a lone| 
period fixed too high. They were formed on the ave- | 
rage duration of lite, but the insured were not ave-| 
rage but selected lives; and a reference to the tables 
of Mr. Finlaison, already quoted, will show the 


mmense difference between the duration of life in a!! 


vealthy class, or a class at least enjoying compe- | 
nee, even where the lives were not selected; and 
me average of mankind, | 

The premiums are fixed, but there is a varying | 
feta host important element in the revenue of all 
insurance Societies, and the means of all accumu- ! 
“Uretunds, The expectancy of life at 35, according ! 
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= tineerely regret that the Lord Advocate should 
% far mistaken the temper of the times as to 
ped Te-enactment of the odious system of en. 
mend ae People of Scotland were prepared for a) 
Haha, in its retrospective operation, would 
Mingo with the interests of the heirs of ex- 
expected Ns as possible: but prospectively, they fully 
that short work would be made of the per- 





| of societies created by the demand ; 
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to the Carlisle tables, is 31 years nett, and the sum 
demanded for insuring £100 in the Equitable, on the 
scale published some years since, is £2 19s, 10d. per 
annum, which, for thirty-one years, produces a total 
absolute payment of £92 14s, 10d.—the balance and 
the cost of management ; the first in this case being 
#7 5s, 2d.; and the second, indefinite, are met by in- 
terest and compound interest on the premiums as they 
are paid, The premium which we have quoted is too 
high ; but the Equitable being a mutual, and not a 
proprietary society, and guarded, at the same time, 
by a very large eapital, the amount charged is of 
comparatively small moment, as the surplus reverts 
to the insured. 

The Asylum, at the period to which we are re- 
ferring, was one of the lowest English offices; and 
its premium, for insuring £100, was £2 8s, 9d., giv- 
ing in thirty-one vears an absolute payment of £75 
lis. 3d., and leaving a balance of £24 8s, 9d., to be 
met by the accumulating interest and compound in- 
terest, in addition to the cost of management. The 
proportion of income to be derived from interest by 
this society was, it will be observed, over one-fourth 
lof the whole revenue ; and that shows how largely 
lconsiderations of the rate of interest enter into all 
caleulations of revenue in Life Assurance. 








| Some time 
'ago, Mr. Finlaison assumed 4} per cent. as the average 
'rate of interest in this country, and named 4} per cent, 
| as a safe ground of calculation. We believe that 
| errore are apt to be committed on this head, and we 
'do not think that 45 per cent. is a fair calculation of 
‘the permanent interest here in those securities which 


| the directors of these societies should accept. Even at 
the present low price of British fands, consols only 
lrealise £3 13s. 2d. per cent. lor permanent deposits 
iwith the Scotch bankers £3 10s. is obtained. Iu rail- 
| way debentures 4 society may have £5 and £4 10s, 
per cent. for a term of years ; but the capital is locked 
‘up, and cannot always be obtained when required. 
|For mortgages on-land, in large sums, more than 4 
| per cent, is not readily paid. We see, therefore, no 
ivalid grounds for assuming that an average rate of 
linterest so high as 4} or 
pe eted, 


We naturally arrive now at the different classes 


$} per cent, can be ex- 


and the various 


ischemes proposed by different companies for effeet- 


‘ing assurances and affording facilities to the insured, 
| But the subject has stretched over our assigned boun- 
daries, and we are warned not to trespass farther in 
'the meantime. 
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nicious “ Act concerning Tailzies.” A single clause, 
brief, sharp, and decisive, was all that was looked 
for. A few words would have sufficed. “ All deeds 
of entail, executed after the passing of this Act, shall, 
and are hereby declared to be null and void,” This 
short sentence, or any sentence to the same effect, 
anything in fact from which we could have seen, 
ithough at a reasonable distance, the eud of a system 
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which is at war with the common sense and the com- | 
mon interestsof mankind, would have hada fairchance | 
of allaying public indignation, and satisfying public | 
hope. Lut instead of this simple and eifectual way of | 
dealing withthe question, the Lord Advocate has given | 
usa huge bill of thirty-three clauses, full of ** ifs,” and 
“buts,” and “ ors,’ and “ whereases,” and “ afore- 
saids,” which all but lawvers will find it hard to un- 
derstand, and from which, we are assured, few but 
lawyers will derive any material profit. In several 
parts of this bill, the Act of 1685 is expressly con- 
firmed. The twenty-third clause even facilitates the 
tremendous powers conferred by that Act upon te- 
and the first clause itself commences 





nants in fee ; 
with the ominous words, * That where any estate in 
Scotland shall be entailed by a deed of tailzie, dated 
on or after the ji rat day of Mareh, one thousand evoht 
hundred and forty-eight,” &e.; 
stamping the system of entail with the seal of legis- 
lative approbation, and giving it a fresh impulse, by 
setting it out, as it were, upon a new earcer. So far 
as the principle of entail is concerned, theretore, this 
bill is not a step farther advanced than the famous, 
or, more correctly speaking, the infamous statute of 
1685. The Lord Advocate, in fact, proposes that the 
British Legislature, in 1848, should re-conseerate the 
same idea which found favour with the Scottish Par- 
liament in the most corrupt and besotted period of 
Scottish history. It will be impossible to pass this 
measure into law without giving a new sanction to 
the Act of 1685; and should Parliament be foolish 
enough to commit itself so far, some addle-headed 
Tory will be heard appealing to their example, on 
some future day, as a proof of the high estimation 
in which the principle of entail was held in the en- 
lightened, liberal, and revolutionary year of 1848! 
It is not to be denied that the Lord Advoecate’s bill 


provements upon the present svs- 


thus directly re- 


proposes SOME Lhi 
tem. It would have been a singular 
could have jaboured through a bill of thirty-three 


law ot 


cenius which 


clauses, avowedly * for the amendment of the 
entail,” without stumbling upon some alterations of 
Lut to the Lord 
amendments we cannot accord the merit of origina- 
assimilation of the Scotch to the English system of 
entail, The apology invariably advaneed by the 
W higs for the lamene ss of the ir measures 18, that they 


a beneficial character. \dvoeate’s 


om beginning to end, is a servile 


are obliged to consuli Lhe tastes of a Parliament ary 
majority. Are we to understand, then, that every 
Scotch bill, now a-days, must be strongly spiced with 
assimilation to the laws and enstoms of England, in 
order to make it suitable to the } lates of the S00 


English members ¢ 
bigotted race, nor are they in the least degree atfected 


The seotcech are by no meansa 


with hatred of English laws or English people. They 
hare no objections, therefore, to accept anything that 


toms. Lut is this theeharacterof the importations with 
which they have been faveured of late from England ? 
The process of assimilation has taken quite a differ- 
ent direction. There are many things in England 
which the Scotch people would like to copy, but 
these are carefully withheld: there are many things 
in Scotland which they would like to retain, but these 
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asanexample. The Scotch prided themselygs 
their banks, and it was generally admitted in Rue. 
land itself, that the monetary institutions of S 

were models of excellence. Well, did England take 
a lesson from Scotland in banking ¢ did she try te 





are violently taken away. Take the banking system || perty ; and when this point is attained, it std 


‘copy the Seoteh system ¢ No, truly; but the avop, 
‘edly superior system of Scotland was violently, agg 
| in opposition to the repeated protests of the : 
| people, assimilated to the inferior system of England, 
| And now we are to have a new phase of the prineiple 
of assimilation, The entail svstem of Scotland hap. 
pens to be so bad that it cannot be made worse, Bag 
this has only filled the Scotch people with the live 
lier abhorrence of it, and with a determination 
rid of the very principle of entail ; and it is in this 
state of the public mind that the Lord Advoeate 
thinks to mend matters by assimilating the Scoteh 
law of entail to the English, which, m‘tigated though 
it be, is a source of great dissatisfaction at the pry. 
sent moment in England, where public opinion ix 
‘much less acute upon this subject than in Scotland, 
Is it true, or is it false, that the English system of 
entailis a matter of public complaint’ The evidenge 
and report of the Duke of Richmond's committes, 
exclaiming so loudly against the obstacles whieh the 
“limited interest”’ of entailed proprietors raises ia 
‘the way of agricultural improvements, atford a eom 
clusive answer to this question. What an indignity 
is it to the people of Scotland, then, to have a law 
‘ot entail thrust upon them, which the English pew 
ple are in the very act of casting at their feet! bb 
Scotland never to have any new legislation for her 
seif¢ Is she doomed for ever to follow in the rer 
of England, wearing out the eld laws and instite- 
tions of her richer and more favoured neighbour, 
like some unfortunate Cinderella, that must always 
array herself in the cast-oif garments of an elder 
sister ¢ 
The Lord Advoeate, like all preceding doctorsad 
entails, attempts to amalgamate two opposite aad 
irreconcileable principles. He labours vainly to ® 
cure the succession of estates to a certain line of heits 
and at the same time to give the heirs in possess#® 
the liberty necessary to a right and judicious adm 
nistration of their property. He may as well try®# 
mix oil and water as these two ideas. They are® 
| sentially incongruous, and will not and cannot ama 
In direet proportion as he legalises the om 
he neutralises the other. If he give freedom to a 
heir in possession, he destroys the entail: if hee® 
firm the entail, he destroys the freedom of the her® 
Any attempt, therefore, to blend the tv 
together in the same systein of law is, to speak plair- 
‘Iv, an imposture—a gross and fraudulent deceptss 
plaved off either upon the public on the one 
_whose interest is that the soil should be free, or @p* 
‘the aristocracy on the other, who cling, with simg* 
lar pertinacity, to a svstem which perpetuates famils 
at the expense of personal, dignity. 


camate. 


possession, 


| We have never read a document to whieb the” 


cusation of building up with the one hand and pulls 
down with the other might be more justly 
ithan to the Lord Advocate’s bill “for the 
ment of the law of entail in Scotland.” It 


scope to, and facilitates, the entailing of landed 
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‘wo all kinds of easy and ingenious methods 
of disentailing it. If it does not yet fully appear 
sho are to be the dupes of this legerdemain, it is 
abundantly evideut, that if there is to be any gain, the | 

are the parties who will appropriate the lion’s | 
share. We cannot see what other purpose it is likely 
to serve than to keep the soil of the kingdom in| 
constant transition, from a state of entail to a state | 
of disentail, and vice verse; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, tu keep it constantly in the hands of the | 
legal profession, who will thus have ample oppor- | 
tanity of exacting a handsome tribute from it. [o- 
stead of “a bill for the amengment of the law of en- 
tail in Scotland,” it would have been more correct to | 
have entitied it ‘a bill to secure to these honourable 
aud learned bodies, the aculty of Advocates and the 
Solicitors of the Supreme Court, an annual subsidy 
from the produce of the soil of Scotland.” 

The power of disentail to be conferred upon heirs 
in possession varies according as the deed of tailzie 
happens to be dated before or after the Ist March, 
1948. 

Ju the case of future entails, that is, entails dated 
on or after the Ist March, 1848, it is proposed, that 
any heir born after the date of the deed of tailzie 
shall have power, of his own right, to acquire the | 





entailed estate, in fee simple, by a process which we || 


vill immediately describe. If the heir in possession | 
was born before the date of the entail, he shall only 
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against the parties to the proceedings, or any of 
them, or to decern for payment thereof out of the es- 
tate to which the suit relates; and a period of twelve 
months after the recording of any instrument of dis- 
eutail in the Register of Tailzies is to be allowed for 
bringing such instrament under reduction on the 
ground of irregularity or non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Act. 

Now, one great objection to this complicated 
scheine is, that it leaves the initiative power of ab- 
regating entails in the hands of the heirs of entail 
themselves —a class of men who have always shown 





| 
| 


the most obstinate attachment to the system, even 
when it proved the most injurious to their own per- 
‘sonal dignity and interests. There is no reason to 
expect that any considerable i1umber of the Scotch 
aristocracy will take advantage of the provisions of 
this bill for the purpose of permanently emancipating 
the soil. That there will be a great deal of disen- 
tailing, we have no manner of doubt ; but the ideas 
and uniform practice of the landed gentry entitle us 
to predict that this process will only be resorted to as 
a temporary expedient, to be immediately followed by 
a new deed of entail. The fourth clause, indeed, en- 
titles the creditors of an heir in possession, who is em- 
powered by the Act te execute an instrument of dis- 
entail without the consent of any other party, to af- 
fect his estate for payment of the debt whether such 
instrument has been exeeuted or not; and in cases 








have power to disentail with the consent of the next || of this kind entails may sometimes be broken, whe- 


beir-substitute. In both cases, the disentailer must 
be of full age, and in possession of the estate ; and 
in the latter case, the heir-substitute, whose consent 
is necessary, must be twenty-five years of age, not 


j 


‘ther the heirs are willing to have it soor not, But any 


‘| surplus arising from the sale of entailed property at 


the instance of creditors must be re-invested and re- 


‘jentailed, at the sight of the Court, upon the same se- 


subject to any legal incapacity, and born after the |! ries of heirs, and subject to the same restrictions and 


date of the tailzie sought to be annulled. 

In the case of existing entails, it is proposed that 
heirs in possession, born on or after the Ist March, 
148, shall have the same power of disentailing as 
heirs born after the date of any future entails. Ileirs 
8 possession, born the Ist March, are to 
have power to disentail, with the consent of the next 
eir-aubstitute, providing that the latter be twenty- 
eve years of age, and born on or after the said Ist 
March. But as these limitations would evidently 
peetpone the opportunity of annulling existing en- 
tails to a remote period, it is proposed, that in cases | 
"dere the nearest heir-substitute is twenty-five veurs, 


— born on or after, but prior to, the Ist! 
Mareh, 1949, 


before 


huge h lit yt 


to rive heirs in possession power t 


‘| conditions, and clauses irritant and resolutive, as were 


| : . — 5 
‘| contained in the original tailzie. 


When an heir in 
| possession is not empowered to disentail by himself 


‘alone, it does not seem to be contemplated to allow 


his creditor any recourse against the estate; and 
doubtless, if such a thing were attempted, it would 
lead to disgraceful connivances between heirs in pos- 
session and heirs-substitute, and aggravate tenfold 


‘the temptations and mischiefs of litigation, so pro- 


fusely scattered about by this bill. At every step 


taken under this measure, whether by heirs in pos- 
| session, heirsin tail, by creditors, or by executors, an 
‘appeal must be made to the Supreme Court, which 
will necessarily become the real adininistrator of 


‘landed property in Seotland, 


(‘onsiderable uneasi- 


“sentail, with the consent of the whole heirs-sub- | ness has been felt in certain circles in this country at 


Milute if ¢h.. ' ° ‘ 
wt, If these be less than a certain number, which | 


| 


is | = , . a ‘ i 
eft blank in the bill, and if otherwise, of a certain | 


rT , 

‘be £4ardians of such of th 

Dinors are emy 
Heirs of « nia 


e heirs-substitute as are 
owered to give consent for them. 

thie. gr il desiring to take advantage of these 
P97 lsions are to mak . 
‘ 

“art by ke kas .s , 
the ( by suintnary petition, upon receiving which, 
* 4 of sii * y ° . 

art will publicly advertise the same, and, after 
: atonal) 


' 
Migate any ubjections th 


| 


| 


Proportion of their number, which is also left blank. i 


lof all the 
i hands of the State; but here we have the Lord Ad- 
| vocate quictly introducing a system, the inevitable ten- 


application to the Supreme ||deucy of whieh will be te reduce the landed property 


the proposals started by the clubs of Paris, and con- 
nivel at to some extent by the Provisional Govern. 
ment, to centralise the management and the profits 
most eligible investments of capital in the 


of the country to a state of trasteeship, in which the 
learned gentlemen of the Parliament House will 


lapse of time, proceed to hear and in- || figure as the principal managers, for the common be- 
1at may be offered by op- || hoof of the heirs of entail, the public, and them- 


fon Parties, and give decree authorising or disal-|| selves! 
_B the petitioner, as the Court shall see fit, to| 

serute and re | 
\ art 


The | 


ecord the instrument of disentail. 


'* have power to decern for costs of suit||are intended and calculated to emancipate the soil 


The whole question comes to this: either the fa- 
cilities aflorded by this bill for disentailing estates 
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from the trammels of entails, or they are not. If they 
are not, the bill is manifestly unsuited to its purpose: 
if they are, then why should landed proprictors be 
deluded with a pretence of entail which is designed 
to vanish in their grasp. In the former case, the 
Lord Advocate is trifling with the public ; in the lat- 
ter, he is tempting the owners of the soil into a course 
of legal expense without any purpose either to them- 
selves or their heirs. His Lordship may choose any 
horn of the dilemma which he considers most con- 
venient. 

Nothing can prove more clearly the absurdity 
and fatility of all attempts to improve the law of 


entail, than that the framers of this bill should have | 


found it necessary to repeal the Acts passed in the 
tenth year of George IIL, and the fifth of George 
IV. : the former for the purpose of encouraging im- 
provements, and the latter to enable entailed pro- 
prietors to grant provisions to their wives and chil- 
dren. These Acts were at one time considered essen- 
tial to the beneficial working of the system ; but it 
was soon found that their advantages were more than 
balanced by the injurious consequences arising from 
the burdens which they placed upon estates ; and 
here, accordingly, in the fifth clause of this bill, we 
have a proposal to make them inapplicable to any 





future deed of entail. The abolition of these sta- 


tutes cannot be expected to deter landholders 
placing their estates under the fetters of entajy 
may possibly encourage them ; and as their 
will have no opportunity of charging the estates with 
the expense of improvements, or of making Protisiog 
for their families, the consequence will be, that wher 
they find themselves placed in difficulties in thes 
respects, they will have reccurse to the Process of 
disentailing afforded them by the bill; so that g. 
| practical effect will be to stimulate the various party 
of the measure into active operation, and keep all 
‘the legal machinery for entailing and disentailing fy 
constant and rapid employment. 

| We do not suppose that any parties in Scotland 
‘can be deceived by this measure. Whatever may be 
thought of it in the House, there can be no doubt 
‘the estimate formed of it by the public. Whatth 





people of Scotland desire, is, a total abolition of a 


tails, and the enactment of a law restricting th 
power of testators to the appointment of theix im 
mediate heirs, who shall have the free exercise of 
those rights of property essential to a proper die 
charge of its duties. If the Lord Advocate be not pre 
pared to give us a measure of this thorough deserip. 
tion, we seriously recommend him to leave the 

tion where it stands, as the time is at hand whe 
some one will arise with both the power and the will, 





FREED OM. 


BY WILLIAM ANDERSON, AUTHOR OF “ LANDSCAPE LYRICS.” 


TneE songs of old, they are not dumb, 
Of freedom’s claims that loudly swell’d, 
When the faint nations were o’ercome, 


And freedom’s self in fetters held, 


The swords of old, that gleam‘d in fight, 
Were not unsheathed or waved in vain ;— 
When the roused nations stand for Right, 


They'll brighten in the sun again, 


The men of old, who bled and died 
For freedom, on the block or field, 
Died not in vain, though then denied ; 


They deeper its foundations sealed. 


The echoes of those songs have passed 
Upon the winds through many lands, 
As Ocean’s deep-voiced surge is cast, 


With Ocean’s power, on distant strands. 





The long-time buried swords that lie 
With those that wielded them, in dust, 
Ilave struck a spark that cannot die, 


Shedding a halo o’er their rust. 


The patriot martyrs long since gone 
Were but the pioneers of Right ; 
As they provide a stepping-stone 


To conquest, who first fall in fight. 


The blow they struck is not unfelt, 
Although they now have passed away ; 
For the same aim that in them dwelt 


With brighter vigour lives to-day. 


Ask of the winds, when in their might aa 
They rend the forests in their course, a 
If freedom can be stopped mid-flight e a 





By tyrant’s will, or power’s brute force. et C8 
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Badwen’s Bay; or Every-Day Life in the Wilds of North| 
“fmcrica. By Robert M. Ballantyne. Second Edition. 
Paimburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue author of this interesting book, an official in the | 
errice of the Hudson’s Bay Company, spent six years in the | 
teak and distant regions of which he here gives a sort of, 

ing every-day description. We know very little, except | 
geographically, of the wild and uncivilised territories on the | 
northern continent of America that belong to the Hon, Hud- | 
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y be sn's Bay Company. The manners, customs, and habits of | 
be the people who inhabit them—the social and actual life of the 
t the wttlers, have not been so familiarly laid open to the reading 
f en. pablic as those of the denizens of more inviting climes; nor 
- the has the tourist, or the traveller for mere pleasure, yet pene- | 
on trated to their inmost recesses, as has becn the case with al- | 
se of most every other portion of the globe where the foot of man | 
> dis could reach, or the scenery attract. We, therefore, hail the | 


t pre- volume before us as calculated, from its objects and character, | 
togive us the very information that we want. 

Mr, Ballantyne, in May, 1841, while yet a youth fresh from | 
shool, was appointed an apprentice clerk in the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company's service, and immediately thereafter proceeded to | 
his destination. | 

The voyage out, and the impressions made on his mind | 
by the first view of the shores of Hudson’s Bay, are described | 
with much animation. The following is his account of 
York Factory, on the Hayes River, his point of debarkation 
in the New World:— 


“York Factory is the principal depot of the northern depart- 
ment, from whence all the supplies for the trade are issued, and 
where all the returns of the department are collected and shipped 
for England. As may be supposed, then, the establishment is a 
large one. There are alwavs between thirty and forty men resi- 
dnt at the post, summer and winter ; generally four or five clerks, 
4 postmaster, and a skipper fur the small schooners ; and the whole 
* under the direction and superintendence of a chief factor, or 
bef trader 

“As the winter is very long, nearly eight months, al! the trans- 
pert of goods to, and returns from, the interior, must necessarily 
‘e elected as quickly as possible. The consequence is, that great 
wembers of men and boats are constantly arriving from inland, and 
“parting again during the summer; and, as each brigade is com- | 
manded by a chief factor, trader, or clerk, there is a constant suc- 
femion of new faces, which, after a long and dreary winter, during | 
which the inhabitants ney er see any stranger, renders the summer | 
months at York Factory the most agreeable part of the year. The | 
59 A the ship from England, too, delights them with letters | 
~ ame, Which can only be received twice a-year. 

The fort (as all establishments in the Indian country, whether | 
mma of great, are called) is a large square, I should think about 
se en acres, inclosed within high stockades, and built on the 

of Hayes River, nearly five miles from its mouth. The 
* are all of wood, and, of course, have no pretension to archi- | 


part Wetural beauty: but their clean, white appearance and regularity | 


4 , ray ow pleasing effect on the eye. Before the front gate stand | 

a caly tre brass fiekd-pieces ; but these warlike instruments are | 
“a yy a for the purpose of saluting the ship with blank cartridge | 
a 


arrival and departure, the decayed state of the carriages | 
*g it dangerous to load the guns with a full charge. 
— Coantry is flat and swampy, and the only objects that rise | 
‘ oe tty above the rest, and catch the wandering eye, are | 
bee the rk” of wood, painted black, from which to look out | 
he “tee coring the sh ip; anda flag-staff, from which, on Sundays, 
Tort Pee of St. George’s flag flutter in the breeze. Such was | 
Sclory in 154].” 


Mls description of the country, and of the Company’s ar- 
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rangements, will give some idea of the internal economy and 
domestic society of that vast territory :— 


“Tmagine an immense extent of country, many hundred milés 
broad, and many hundred miles long, covéred with dense forests, ex- 
panded lakes, broad rivers, and mighty mountains ; and all in a state 
of primeval simplicity —undefaced by the axe of civilised man, and 
untenanted by aught save a few roving hordes of Red Indians, and 
myriads of wild animals. Imagine, amid this wilderness, a num 
ber of small squares, each inclosing half-a-dozen wooden houses and 
about a dozen men, and, between each of these establishments, a 
space of forest varying from fifty to three hundred miles in length, 
and you will have a pretty correct idea of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s territories, and of the number of, and distance between, their 
forts. The idea, however, may be still more correctly obtained, by 
imagining populous Great Britain converted into a wilderness and 
planted in the middle of Rupert's Land ; the Company, in that case, 
would build ‘Arce forts in it, one at the Land’s-end, one in Wales, 
and one in the Highlands: so that in Britain there would be but 
three hamlets, with a population of some thirty men, half-a-dozen 
women, and a few children! The Company's posts extend, with 
these intervals between, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and 
from within the Arctic Circle to the northern boundaries of the 
United States. 

“Throughout this immense country there are probably not more 
ladies than would suffice to form half-a-dozen quadrilles ; and these, 
poor banished creatures! are chiefly the wives of the principal gentle- 
men connected with the fur trade. The rest of the female popula- 
tion consist chiefly of half-breeds and Indians; the latter entirely 
devoid of education, and the former as much enlightened as can be 
expected from those whose life is spent in such a country. Even 
these are not very numerous, and yet, without them, the men would 
be in asad condition, for they are the only tailors and washerwomen 
in the country, and make all the mittens, moccasins, fur caps, deer- 
skin coats, &c. &c., worn in the land. 

“ There are one or two favoured spots, however, into which a mis- 
sionary or two have penetrated ; and in Red River settlement, the 
only colony in the Company’s territories, there are several churches 
and clergymen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


“The country is divided into four large departments. The North- 
ern department, which ineludes all the establishments in the far 
north and frozen regions ; the Southern department, including those 
to the south and east of this, the posts at the head of James's Bay 
and along the shores of Lake Superior; the Montreal department, 
including the country in the neighbourhood of Montreal, up the Ot- 
tawa River, and along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Esquimaux Bay ; and the Columbia department, which compre- 
hends an immense extent of country to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including the Oregon territory, which, although the Hudson's 
Bay Company still trade in it, now belongs, as every one is aware, to 
the Americans. 

“ These departments are divided into a number of districts, each 
under the direction of an influential officer, and these again are sub- 
divided into numerous establishments, forts, posts and outposts. 

“The name of fort, as already remarked, is given to nearly all the 
posts in the country, but some of them certainly do not merit the 
name ; indeed, few of them do. The only two in the country that 
are real, Lona fide forts, are fort Garry and the Stone fort in the 
colony of Red River, which are surrounded by stone walls with 
bastions at the corners. The others are merely defended by wooden 
pickets or stockades ; and a few, where the Indians are quiet and 
harmless, are entirely destitute of defence of any kind. Some of 
the chief posts have a complement of about thirty or forty men ; 
but most of them have only ten, five, four, and even fio, besides 
the gentleman in charge. As, in most instances, these posts are 
planted in a wilderness far from men, and the inhabitants have 
only the society of each other, some idea may be formed of the 
solitary life led by many of the Company's servants.” 

* & . * e * 

“There are seven different grades in the service. First, the 
labourer, who is ready to turn his hand to anything; to become a 
trapper, fisherman, or rough carpenter, at the shortest notice. He 
is generally employed in cutting firewood for the consumption of 
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establishment at which he is stationed, shovelling snow from | 
before the doors, mending all sorts of damages to all sorts of | 
things ; and, during the summer months, in tramsporting furs and | 
goods between his post and the mearest depot. Next in rank is_ 
the interpreter. He is, for the most part, an intelligent labourer, | 
of pretty long standing in the service, who, having picked up a 
smattering of Indian, is consequently very useful in trading with | 
the natives. After the interpreter comes the postmaster, usually 
a@ promoted labourer, who, for guod behaviour or valuable services, 
has been put upon a footing with the gentlemen of the service, in| 
the same manver that a private soldier in the army is suluetiues 
raised to the rank of a commissioned oilicer. _ At whatey er station | 
& postmaster may happen to be placed, he is generally the most 
useful and active man there. He is often placed in charge of one 
of the many small stations, or outposts, throughout the country. 
Next are the apprentice clerks—raw lads, who come out fresh irom 
school, with their mouths agape at the wonders they behold in 
Hudson's Bay. They generally, for the purpose of appearing manly, 
nequire all the bad habits of the country as quickly as possible, and 
are stuffed full of what they call fun, with a strong spice of imis- 
chief. They become more sensible and sedate before they get 
through the first five years of their apprenticesiip, after which they 
attain to the rank of clerks. ‘The clerk, after a number of years’ 
service, (averaging from thirteen to twenty,) becomes a chiet trader, 
(or half-share holder,) aud in a few years more he attains the 
highest rank to which any one can rise in the service, that of | 
chief factor (or share-holder.) 
“It is astrange fact, that three-fourths of the Company’s servants 
are Scotch Highlanders and Orkneymen. There are very few Irish- 
men, and still fewer English. A great number, however, are liaif- 
breeds, and French Canadians, especially among the labourers and | 
woyageurs.” . 
An account of the trade carried on by the Company is_ 
next given. It consists of peltries of all sorts, seal and whale 
oil, dried and salted fish, feathers, quills, &. The most 
valuable of the furs obtained in the Company’s territories 
is that of the black fox. A single skin, we are told, some- 
times brings from twenty-five to thirty guineas in the Bri- 
tish market, but they are very scarce, The silver fox, the 
red fox, the white fox, the cross fox——a cross breed—and 
the blue fox, are also mentioned, but the variety of the lat- 
ter are said to be neither numerous nor very valuable. For-| 
merly beaver was the staple fur of the country, but the in-| 
troduction of the silk hat has rendered it less marketable. 


The author says— 

“The most profitable fur in the country is that of the marten. 
It somewhat resembles the Russian sable, and generally maintains | 
a steady price. These animals, moreover, are very humerous through- 
out most part of the Company’s territories, particularly in J1‘hen- 
zie’s River, whence great numbers are annually sent to England.” 

The procuring of these articles of commerce, and the trans- | 
porting them to England, with such advantages as long 
service in the Company's employment affords, are the objects 
which induce men to exile themselves from their native coun- | 
try, and spend their lives amongst Indians and trappers of 
the woods, dwelling among almost perpetual snows, and far 
removed from civilised society. 

The third chapter is devoted to a deseription of the 
North American Indians, their manners, customs, and mode 
of life. In the fourth, we have an inland voyage from York | 
Factury to Red River, to which the author is consigned, | 
which contains some exciting incidents. Mr. Ballantyne is a_ 
watchful observer, and omits nothing calculated to give in-| 
terest or novelty to his book. Red River settlement, on the 
borders of one of the vast prairies of North America, afiords 
ample scope for good description, It seems to be the most, 
populous, and agreeable, and well-organised colony, of those | 
extensive regions. The settlers consist of French Canadians, | 
Scotchmen, and Indians ; the first, occupying the upper part | 
of the settlement; the second, living near the middle; and| 
the third, inhabiting its lower extremity. There are four | 
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Protestant churches, and two Roman Catholic chapels 
some priests, and a Roman Catholic bishop. bi 


At Norway House, another of the Company's posts int, 


Indian country, the author spent a winter, in his duties i 


apprentice clerk ; and he gives a very good account of the 
way in which he and his brother-officials spent their time 


their amusements, occupations, Kc. 


“The young men there assembled,” he says, “ had arived 
the distant quarters of America, and some of them even from 
land. Some were in the prime of manhood, and had “peut 
years in the Indian country ; some were beginning to sorape the 
down from their still soft chins; while others were boys of fap. 
teen, who had just left home, and were listening for the int 
open-mouthed, to their seniors’ description of life in the Vildg. 


Less, 

With two of these the author formed a friendship ; Noy 
in the Company's service it is no unusual thing fur the 
young men to be ordered off to distant parts of the country, 
and separated never to see each other again. 


“A year passed away,” he continues, “and at last I gota leap 
from one of my friends, dated from the Arctic regions, nee the 
mouth of the M‘Kenzie River; the other wrote to me from 
the snow-elad caps of the Rocky Mountains; while I addvemad 
them froin the swampy, ice-begirt shores of Hudson’s Bay,” 


The following extract affords a faint notion of the pri 
tions to which the settlers are sometimes reduced:-— 


“Norway House is perhaps one of the best posts in the Indias 
country. ‘The climate is dry and salubrious; and althongh fll 
nearly all the other parts of the country) extremely cold im wittal, 
it is very different from the damp chilling cold of that seas is 
Great Britain. The country around is swampy and rocky, aad 
covered with dense forests. ~ Many of the Company’s posts ate ke 
ili provided with the necessaries of life, and entirely destitute of lam 
ries. Norway House, however, is favoured in this respect. We 
always had fresh meat of some kind or other; sometinies beef, met 
ton, or Venison, and occasionally buffalo meat was sent us fromtt 
Swan River district. Of tea, sugar, butter, and bread, we hel 
abundance ; and besides the produce of our garden in the wafd 
vegetables, the river and lake contributed white-fish, sturgeon,déad 
pike, or jack-fish, in abundance. The pike is not a very 
lish, and the sturgeon is extremely coarse, but the white-fish inti 
most delicate and delicious | ever ate. I am not aware of th 
existence in any part of the Old World; but the North Ameria 
lakes abound with them. It is generally the size of a good i 
inon-trout, of a bright silvery colour, and tastes a little like sala 
Many hundreds of fur-traders live almost entirely on white-fish, 
ticularly at those far northern posts where flour, sugar, and tage 
not be had in great quantities, and where deer are scatce. Atte 
posts the Indians are frequently reduced to cannibalism, asl i 
Company's people have, on more than one occasion, been obliga 
to eat their beaver skins! The beaver skin is thick and olf, # 
that, when the fur is burnt off, and the skin well boiled, it aa 
a kind of soup that will at least keep ove alive. ‘This was thea 
one winter in J’eel’s River, a post within the Arctic Ciné, ® 
charge of Mr. Bell, a chief trader in the service; and I 
well reading in one of his letters, that all the fresh provision ihe 
had been able to procure during the winter was ‘two squirdemt 
one crow! During this time they had existed on a qaaatitg 4 


dried meat which they fortunately had in store, and they were 


liged to lock the gates of the fort, to preserve the remainde? 
the wretched Indians, who were eating each other outside thewm® 
The cause of all this misery was the entire failure of the Salil 
together with great searcity of wild animals. Starvation 


common among the Indians of those distant regions; fe 







seraped rocks, divested of their covering of tripe-de-roche 
resembles dried-ap sea-weed), have a sad meaning aad 
appearance to the traveller who journeys through the #ae™ 
solitudes of Rupert's Land.” ee 


Mr. Ballantyne is very happy in his descriptions 4 : 


different canoe excursions which occur in the cours? Sy j 


narrative, The eighth chapter is devoted to an acomie™ 
a voyage from York Factory to Norway House, is 4 
Indian cance, and is full of lively and graphic . 
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<e of a voyage to Canada by the great lakes of the 
iaterior fills up the remaining portion of the volume, and 
shoands in most interesting reading. Numerous illusirative 
woodcuts are seattered throughout the volume. These have 
deem taken from drawings made on the spot by the author 
himeclf, Some anecdotes of Thomas Simpson and Dr. Rae, 
the Arctic discoverers, and others, are also found in the work. 
On the whole, we can recommend Mr. Ballantyne’s vo- 
fame, as containing much information on the mode of living 
ip the regions that surroun:! the savage shores of Mudson’s 
, of a kind that cannot be found in any other work, the 

of which is to describe those far distant and compara- 

fively little known countries of the northern continent of 


America. 


Criticiems. By John W. Lester, Christ ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Longman, Brown, & Co. 


We have not many great crities, but of books of criticism 
deere is no end. -Mr. Lester's volume is one of superior 
gerit, and deserves a high rank among works of its class. 
A fine appreciation of true genius, a warm admiration of the 
lofty in intellect, combined with a deep and fervid feeling of 
piety, are the characteristics of his book, Perhaps the tone 
of wimingled praise which pervades it throughout will, in 
the eves of some readers, be liable to objection, but this may 
te taken as the genuine expression of the author’s heart, 
ghich seems animated with an enthusiastic love for the su- 
blime and beautiful, wherever found, as well as for the good, 
the natural, and the true. Most of the writers, of whose 
works estimates—at all times discriminating, and inthe main 
carrect—are here given, are world-renowned ; of others, the 
world has as yet scarcely heard ; but the amount of fame or 
reputation which any author, in these days of puffing and pub- 
leity, may or may not receive, is not to be taken as any fair 
@t just criterion of his real merits. Of Pollok, and Edward 
Irving, and S. T. Coleridge, much has been written, of just 
and glorious criticism. ‘They were not only inspired them- | 
elves, but they have been the cause of inspiration in others. 
Mr. Lester judges of them all in the right spirit of noble and | 
generous appreciation, and his remarks are truthful and in- | 
structive in the highest degree. We extract the following 
fom his remarks on Coleridge -— 


‘I . . | 
* Coleridge— the dreamer. as many term him—-was one of the | 


Oe remarkable of men. It is his very dreaminess that we love : 
@iay are the beautiful, wild; and sublime combinations that we 
tave in gentle stumberings. Indeed some of our loveliest pictures 
bare been presented in dreams: there has been a richer colouring, 
mda softer tint, and > browner shade, and a more unruffled calm, 
mi more hallowed quietude, and more magnificent bursts of 
melody and fresher breezes. and more silvery tones, and more de- 
woes srents, and a fairer moon, and a more resplendent sun, and 
mee spiritual beauty breathing from the stars, and deeper music 
@ the hum of bee, and s. mg of bird, and a darker forest foliage, 
# More soothing twilizht, and more enchanting daybreaks, and 
more piercing, and ylances more tender, and vows more fer- 

= and aspirations higtu:r, and loftier, and more majestic. 
#, foo, was a dren mer—he could ‘dream deliciously” He 
Mtr be Wanting in masculine energy, and tremendous power ; but 
TY makes ap for this in sweetness of thought and diction ; he 
warts his readers: his lines are luscious ; he is the very spirit of 
} his ‘Endymion’ is fall of all charming things; it is the 
@ a wn! redolent of earth's freshness, and earth’s glory. 
* one of the most luxurious of writers ; his verses tremble with 
"eetnems: they age flower-seented, and flower-tinted ; there is 
of the rose, and violet, and pink; their richness cluys ; 
bine sky, and the light green meadows, and the silver voice 
lark, and the gentle music of the trees, and the melody of 
rene the black tresses of woman, and woman's tenderness: 


| 
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and the anutterable bliss of pure attachment, 
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and the eternal language of imperishable faith, are visioned in his 
poetry : they become vital ; they live. It is like some old gatden, 
where every shape and form of beauty suas itself beneath the 
summer heaven, but which has been neglected and forgotten, 
There is a wild luxuriance, a straggling and endless wealthy his 
words seem dipt in honey ; he revels in the calm serenity of erea- 
tion; you hear the murmuring of the rippling waters, and the 
deep, low sounds of the wild woods. 

“He was nature itself—-as divine, as rich, as delicious ; he seemed 
to float on softest clouds; he was the ihcense of flowers; every- 
thing he said was music; he weltered in sweets; he talked ef 
beauty ; and there were silver sounds. No man, before nor afer, 
imaged the universe more truly; the fair and blushing charms of 
heaven and earth glow in all his paintings, and he was sublime ; 
his ‘Ilyperion’ is a magnificent and massive fragment. The boy 
had a gigantic soul ; it was endowed with grandeur and tremendous 
power. 

“|t istrae, he has written much nonsense ; but it is sweet non- 
sense. Other men’s is harsh and grating; bat this is as a lively 
strain of music; it took the hue and colouring of his own star. 
he bathed in the blue empyrean, and afterwards slept 
and dreamed on a bed of amaranths. Llow exquisite his opening 
line in ‘ Endymion: ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever! It 
is dropping with nectar: the sweet, soft streams meandering through 
flowery meadows ; ‘trees, young and old, sprouting a shady beon 
for simple sheep ; golden clouds, the serene bine of heaven; the 
chiming brook ; the slant beam of the san, lighting up some dark 
copse ; the murmur of gnats in the calm eventide of summer; the 
chirping of birds in the low dell; the kindling dewn; the new 
fresh spring ; ‘the mid forest brake,’ rich with a sprinkling of fir 
musk-rose blooms ; the purple butterily ; the orange-blossem ; the 
silver ray glancing through the greea leaves, as they tremble 
in the breeze ; the sound of the village bell; the pexfumes of the 
honey-suckle, ‘the shells on the sea-sand; the low cuttage, 
with the vine climbing its windows ; the steeple of somr vid 
chureh; the child playing with its companion; the infaut reposing 
on the fond bosom of its mother, the first prayer; the domestie 
hymn, are all things of beauty, and are joys for ever! 

“Coleridge is master of imperishable thought; many of his 
they breathe the music of immortality : 
it is steeped 
its mighty influences sweep over the 
spirit as everlasting symphonies from an angel's harp. There is 
both a subtle beauty and a stirmng grandeur about them; they 
m of the soul; Lies 
bilities of the heart. He writes with a 


. ‘ 
which melts: at 


lit fancy ; 


strains eanbnot die AWAY ; 
his verse is inspired with all the divinity of poetry ; 


in the essence of eternity ; 


move the heenest senss- 
i energy which exalts, a 
the mountain's 
but at other seasons, 
he reclines on some HiOSsS 5 bank, beneath the clear silver moon- 
thi ‘The An- 
cient Mariner’ is a tale of supernatural beauty ; we are entraneed 
while are bound by some 
wil there are 
unearthly witcheries about it ; it is sweeter than the murmur ef a 
iream; it is the production of a brilliant imagination ia some 
eventide when its brightness became, as it were, a sult, golden light. 
Madame de Stael says: ‘It is a great art im certain fictions to 
imitate by words the solemn stiliness which muagmation pictares im 
the empire of darkness and death ; and Coleridge has succeeded in 


this to admiration.” 


23 ) 4} ! 
kindle Lue entiusia 


Times, he stands on 


swectlpess 


4 


brow, at i the storm is the music he loves 


. : 
light, anu “it breeze 


is the wie load he chooses. 
perusing it; we become isolated. we 


|, deep spell; it is a strain of another existence ; 


Of Irving he states with great justice -— 


“No man ever possessed greater intellectual power with a larger 
share of true piety; he was a prince in mad and im heatt—in 
thought aud im feelings. Ah, he is a priace now among the thrones, 
dominions, and powers of the blessed world! His very looks struck 
one as something above the common race; he was an immortal 
among mortals: he felt himself as the ambassador of the Hollest; 
he understood thoronghly the majesty of the ministerial character, 
and to this high but just regard may be traced many of his misfor- 
tunes. lle knew thet u stood alone and usapproachable; before 
it, kings and nobles were as beggars; it stripped society of its gilded 
follies, and laid bare the emptiness of its vanities; it had the eye of 
the Bternal; it looked on man aw he is, and net as he is not: it had 
its station between heaven and earth; st was endowed with privi- 
leges greater than those of angels; it was Ged imearnate—Ged 
himself standing up and offering mercy and redemption to a fileu 
and a lost people , its every note was authoritative-—its every ij 
tonstion godlike ; the splendours and the terrors of the : 





— 


alike upheld it: upon all its parts shone the full, unclouded glory 
of the Highest; to man it was not responsible—to none was it 
amenable but Jehovah ; he was vouched to support and bless it to 
the end of time. Such was Irving’s opinion of the legate’s office ; 
and it was not too lofty. 

“Our author was essentially a poet—-a great poet: the energy 
and beauty of everlasting truths glow throughout all his writings. 








































times weak, and insipid, and even absurd; there are, a tless, man. 


inferior passages ; his soul. at seasons, was divested of its majesty 
and its grandeur: but is not this common to al! genius >—-is Mas- 
sillon always a is Fenelon ever winning and subduing? — 
is there no weakness i i Soeen et’s thundering denunciations --—1s 
+ Robert Hall ever exquisite °-—is Chalmers faultless’ The magni- 
i i ficent out pourings and the gorgeous outbreaks, and the sublime out- 
ti i bursts of the intellect and heart, will not be perfect until we reach 
Gil the invisible world; there these splendid gifts will be fully developed 
, HK and the rapt multit will speak their applause in the deep-hus 
i silence. On earth. the purest oratory must nece irily be d tI 
loftiest hvmn feeble: but when Irving was himself. who so vast and 
infinite in his creations a he = Ther 1 lmnperis] iblene 
his every word; they breathe the richest intonations of the hig 





poetry-—they are the swellings of the Divine mind—they cannot 
pass away, and be forgotten—they are the thoughts of a mizhty one 

they light mp our existence with Koo cr they dd lignify our man- 
hood —thev 9 kle with a celestial lustre—thev burn wth an in- 
extinguishahle bri! lianev: it isthe aoft sighing of the fx}] 
and the cae of ten thousand thunders. 

‘In his boyhood, Irving evinced littl: or no taste for learning— 
he cared not for books; climbing the mountain-height. and wan- 
dering down wild, narrow clens, and looking into the dark tarns. 
formed his favourite amusement and instruction. He loved to 
breathe the free air of liberty ; creation tanght him eloquence and 
beauty ; the hymn of Nature was wh spered in every breeze, and 


sung in every Wil ld swe ep of the tempest he was aroused—he was 


stirred : he felt the mighty impulse; he yielded to the powerful in- 
fluence. kre m th, t moment he ak 4 ty hy above } { ar 


he knew that his proper sphere was to rule: henceforth jie 
the energy of his herculean intellect to the study of 1 n: hecalled 
around him the immortals, and held long and deen communior 


} ’ 1 . 
his aS] irations pointed onwards to the church: herein he foun 























The other names treated of in the volume are Henry A] 
ford, the author of “ The School of the Heart - Carrine- 
ton, the author of © Dartmoor .* Edwin Atherstone - W. 
vey ; Bishop Heber ; Robert Blair : Thomas Davis author 
of “ Songs from the Parsonage ;"’ James Hurdis, the friend 


L.. Bowles ; George Crolly ; James Grahame: T. K. Her- 


4 | of Cowper—and himself no mean poet ; and | hristopher 

| Smart. Incidental notices of many of our modern anthors 
i are scattered through the volume: and Grilfillan, Moultrie, 
4 and Tennyson each get a niche to themselves in the cor 


cluding chapter. 


baseht & 


Mr. Lester is a de p, and often an original thinker. His 









i 
We acknowledge that he is not always sustained, that he is often- | 


ia 
resting-place for his spirit: the realities of the unseen world. th 
sublimity of the redemption, the mild meckness of the S 
fatherly tenderness of God, the pure inspiration and teachii if 
the Comforter, the first breat! ing of repent e the return of 1 
wanderer to the fold, the gratulation of angels. were « cts t} 
absorbed his soul: and he loved: then came softened 
a mellowed lustre, over his majestic courage i 
| ceptions. 
q i : 5 Years rolled away, a 1 Irvir rwas inthe zenith of a e 
ti popularity ; and he had married his first and onl ve Pr 
ti and nobles crowded to hear his thrilling eloquence: then « 
th gi full display of his fearlessness of man; for sin and iniquity he re- 
Cy 4 ; proved him; he shrank not from his duty as the commissioned leg 
at t of Heaven; rank, to him, was a vain bauble: it presented no safe 
se if ' i} : gnard against his denunciation of wickedness: in the presence of 
ay i. the Eternal he knew of no distinetion il the different grades of 
{ society were leve led there crow inde nets were t] « 
his spirit scorned to flatter —the begvarand the peer alike tre ( 
before his faithfulne e felt the majesty a lenity of hi 
ered office ; pride and var ity were banis| and glory « 
Maker alone filled his heart—its every pulsation; ' “9 


obsers ations are eminently practic al and he seems to have | 
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devoted much study to the task which he has y 
He writes, too, under a feeling of deep moral responsibility, 
seldom displayed in books of this kind ; and his style is gui. 
mated, graceful, and generally vigorous. The worth of ns. 
tive merit, and the restraining influence of college hovoan; 
and scholarships, are the themes of much of his more elahe. 
rate commentary, especially by way of contrast and e\ample 

The volume is very handsomely got up. Differing som. 


‘what in plan and object, as in character and tendeney, free 


the mere pen and pencil sketches of some modern critic, 
BI 


as well as from the higher works of Hazlitt, Horne, ané 


embodying the literary “ spirit of the age,” in a more ster. 


Gillillan, it is well entitled to be considered as reflecting ap 


ling and enduring sense than its unpretending name an 


unassuming appearance would seem to indicate. 


Towa Lurics and other Poems. By Charles Mackay, LL.D, 
London: D. Bogue. 

Asa whole, we scarcely think this new series of poems of 
Dr. Mackay up to the mark of his “ Voices from the 
Mountains,” or his ‘ Legends of the Isles.” The book 
contains, however, some very fair specimens of that species 


of political poetry which has rendered Dr. Mackay popular 


with the million. He writes for the people, and with th 


people his books are favourites, as everything is that ems- 


nates from the Dickens and Douglas Jerrold school, to whie 
Dr. Mackay has attached himself. The following piece bas 





coord sense, as well as smooth rhyme, to recommend It :— 


* JOUN LITTLEJOHN. 


«John Littlejohn was staunch and strong, 
Upright and duwnright, scorning wrong ; 
He i good weight, and paid his way, 

He thought for himself, and he said his say. 
W Greeti a rascal strove to pass, 

Instead of silver, money of brass, 

He took his hammer, and said, with a frown, 


. The ae > na 18 spuru us. nail vt down. 


‘John Littlejohn was firm and true, 
You could not cheat him in ‘two and two; 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear antl plain, 


He saw throuzh the mazes of their speech 


The simple truth beyond their reach ; 


And crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 
Jour ¢ lt ts spurtol 5, nid at dow y 


“John Littlejohn maintained the right, 
Through storm and shine, in the world’s despite; 
Wher 


fools or quacks desired lis vote, 
1) } 


i 
osed him with arguments, learned by rote, 
Or by coaxing, threats, or promise, tried 

. s 
To gain his support to the wrongful side, 
‘ Vay, nav, said John, with an angry frown, 


‘ ) . ‘ sel of af ’ 
L0UT CON if Spurious, naw | down. 


‘ tt 1 4) . ° n 
When told that kings had a right divine, 
And that the people were herds of swine, 


That nobles alone were fit to rule, 
Phat the poor were unimproved by school, 
re Cease ont toil was the proper fate 
f ali but the wealthy and the great, 
rahe i shook | his t¥3 a and aewore., with a frown, 
‘The ere if spurious. nail wu down. 
“When told that events might justify 
A ¢,)} } 


i “and crooke } po T ‘, 


fhat a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude, 

That a lie if white was a smal! offence 

To be forgiven by nen of sense 

* Ney, nay,’ said John. with a sigh and frown, 
‘dhe com ts spurious, nad ut down,’ 





Tas 


” aby 4 . 
“Ei 
Wert oe y 








shied 
e has 


* When told from the pulpit ot thie press 
That heaven Was a plc of exclusiveness. 
That none but those eould enter 
Who knelt with the ‘ orth ddox? at praver 
Aad held all virtues out of their pale 
As vie works of no aVAis, 

e grew GarTkK, as ve sw 


John’s face ' 
JOUR > 4 s 


‘ Tac coin i J j ‘?. 


* Whesever the Worla our eyes Wotld bind 


ae hs ‘ . Lae 
With false pretences Ob su b ALC, 
: ied i 
’ . ! —— ¢ and bheeent rs 
yj th hum 7 (alt, anu ry, 
en eee we 
Or a specrous, Sua pilose 1 
| 


rot agian dane j yin the euise o I i! 
Wi h wrong aress ul i ' =m itt bam 


? } 7” | 1) B 
The Prizson and he S rl, \ Letter to Lord John Russell, 
] 
. " . ' J tisiain 
Be John Dutton, M. A., Reetor of Warchorne, Kent 
. , 
Tan ion Parae 
} ~ t 7 \ ’ } 
i fil I ft .) ‘ nh i , 1 
' ’ , ] ‘ ‘" : ‘ 
shiet is to pont out the benenclal eiicets of education, as a 
ar 4 . . 


‘geventive of crime, and to recommend the use of re- 


érmatory ani model prisons, especially for young off 


with whom confinement shoul! be correctional rather than 


renal. T he author h Ls be n inp |] ad to the task hh , has 
undertaken, by the ‘conviction, that the improvidene 
mvfigacy, and misery, which, in nearly equal proportions, 


as , . . . y. } 
“TVve to SWeil the vast Mass of crime 1n this ana oth r 
1 ° . - 


countries, must be attributed to the want of a judici IS 


sysiom of nation i! eldueation, and moral trainin re in earls 
th,”"—a truth which admits of no doubt or denial, and 
thich we should wish to ‘more deeply im] ressed on the 
nds of our | otsiat rs and statesmen. The criminal sta- 


EE eee, SS Sem Nee Se 
i if ives are Very Valllavie, sauowilng 


at t! of children, under fifteen years old, annu 

’ l to gaols, and houses of correction, in England. 
sees] 1,000: that crime is on the inereas: the number of 
in England, being, in 1836, 20,984: and 


‘ge proportion of commit 


} } - } 
persons between the aves of 15 and 20 
+} ] } 
: SOT IM 1 the most and the least 
bed slicer) } . _ bas -s : . 
au Gistrictis, the iniiuence of instruction, in restrain 
g men trou. the commission of erie, is clearly establish 
$ rio heen schools of eri ne, to those « 
. } 4 ’ ! i 2987.90 +; 
tha ] pad ‘eS OF Telormation and Mora 
a Lee eT ii Olle . to ir is And Wi cordially recoInmenad 
1 , : 
fr. 1) o hile ae esl tetetiae eS Bebe ‘ 
\ and weii-intentioned letter to the atten- 
, A 6 <r : , 7 
‘ai who wish to see solved, in a proper and right 
Marit. thie m i an 8 es, : we : 
yrlt, Most auheuit problem in political ecohomy, VIZ. 
Sur and readiest way of preventing crime, and re- 
= Zi riminal, 
{ Gly ak fl ee - 9 
. fle G OI, anv at the Wor l Around iw’. 
/? ! 


Iluu'ston and Stone- 


By Jederys Tayior. London : 


i HIs isa very usefy] b ok for young persons, The iN- 
son it furnishes on astronomy—the world which we 
A2A'H! > é ' ° 7 ° 

Wit its veyetable, mineral, and animal productions 


. — - 3 ; ° ws ° 
feviogy, history, and religion—is given in the most 
Wer ise and a Th . } 7 e 4 . . | 
tiple language, so as to bring it level to the 
“APMMCite and nit..ecs. ; ° . 
foe: Mee Understanding of juvenile and non-scientiti 
eet, 7 on bas 1 ’ 
, as uthor has adopted an exceient peau for 


: rt. 
se MATT RY the 


mA hecessary knowledge, at a glance, as it were, 
"i.e" Yar Mis « 2.2 he . ° 
rious subjects of which this volume treats; and 


apous refi 


me ections which he occasionally introduces 
Pttinent and 


appre ypriat: a 
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On tie Means of Factitating the Transfer of Land, Tn 
t iy James Stewart, of Linooln’s Inn, 


ian & Co,, 1846, 


Liree La tures. 1) 

property lias its duties, as well as its rights, is an 
among all classes, exeept, 
nerh: Ys, a MM rt mn of the land | proprietors themselves, 
Phat it has also its dangers, we know from the newspapers, 


4 Be: ear ‘ Trea , eels, 


md, wh such landlords as 


| s¢ to reside on the il de not always die in peace, 

| HLoweve lof n lrish landlords may be, we should 

| fay thes have no great relish for a ball whistling past 

i their { | of the evening, while snuffing the fr 

, t lg nds, « t ’ hird’s eve view of 

ie in rents on th estat ut that property has 
ditticulties, we were not before aware, till we perused this 


| 
| slim but most learned work of Mr, James Stewart, of Lin- 
| 


In’s Inn, barrister, whe ind it set down, In most 
} } 
The tithe of 1 irs .* On the Dangers and Dif- 
| , : ° 
i ficultues now attending the Practice relating to the Transfer 
| ol Land ;:" that of the second, * Examination of the Abstract 


‘System, and Plan proposed to super sede it:” and 
| that of the third, “ On Certain Measures which should ae- 
vister.” ‘Two letters, addressed to Members 
of Avriculiural Societies, and others interested in land, re- 
»* Times,” are appended. 

| = Tt will be understood that the Lectures refer only to the 


laws relating to the transfer of land in England, which ecer- 


| . , . . , 

| tainly appear to be lin a Very hy; | state the pr css under 
| . ii 

tthe pre sent sy 1 le it once cumbrous and cXpM nsive. 

| Mr. Stewart's book consists altogether of 121 pages. Of 
r . 


these, tliree comprise the title-page, dedication, and adver- 
three a blank pues, and ten the table of con- 


warrow of the bone—the 


; 1 sas 
Pern i of the il i. Yot to be ‘ Hisidered HV per ritical, wer 
these th noes, not to show 


1, but how kooks are inade. Among lawe 


=, lid law ] Its, Uliis Do ~ure to bn inquired after, 
band it is just within tl yuna probability chat it was for 
~pecial benefit that the contents have been made to as- 

| 
me su i ( i I i Lenumecratory dap ot. 
After sur tiny, with some «itl v, the long-winded 
| il Sol ul rugered LPray tair of t] table of contents, we 
| time rselves, out of breath, at last on the threshold of the 
| es of leg edire « tined in the volume. At the 


} OUTSCT, Mr. Stewart, who appears to be a vi ry modest zen- 
essary to apologine to those to whom his 
| lectures were delivered —he does not inform us who they were 


Ilis lectures had the sane- 


for entering upon the subject. 
> . 


tion of the council of the society for the amendment of the 


law * amd as a pro onal preceds mt, he stiles besides, that 
} ’ U7 
l ctur: are DOW saliclions d by the Inns ot Court. W hy 


But with or without a precedent, he says, 
for them, and he would have delivered 


} : 4 
i” @ionhe is Te sponsi ne 


the le tures notwitistan sy. 


\fter getting over this introductory coremony gracefully, 


' 
j 
| ‘ ; . 
| hie THuUDves al once into his subj ct, And thus he begins 
, . 1? 
OTavoricany :-— 
“T think I may assume that the free circulation of land in this 
’ ’ ; ; i | } sd 
5 in Y ies ION born Considered @ iz 15 Utaseifauie ubject. 


Now, if we did not know that lawyers, like doctors and 
llosicrus ians, have a | reuage of their own, which nobody 
but themselves can understand, or attach any reasonable 





meaning to, we should have felt staggered at once at this 
T 
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opening sentence. The free circulation of land! 


We 
heard of the free circulation of 1m { 


sonev, of the air, of 








































os age wae 
confess it, is a new phrase to us, It is likely, we she uld 


thought, he meant something referring to the moving 
had we not found the phrase a perfectly legal and legit 
one. 
stating that under the fen ' 
A by ce a 


Blackstone, he tells us, when speaking of In 


t t the 
pOCCs, Lilt 


restrained, says—* ibu 


| 
when its trate i ( 


swers the purposes of « ival lif 


‘ . ete 
lation are totalls free and unrestrained, 


mh. vl} : aes 
The phrase is certains 
estate in the Isle of Skye, or the I 


, 
’ 


tains and all, taking into its head some tine m 


“eirculat heart of Mid Lot 


and plant itself down in the 
of Gowrie ' 


} ree trade in land, AS well as in corn Ol anything 


or the Cars 


is the object of Mr. Stewart's learned dissertations. 
page 4, he says :— 








tron the 








news, of the blood, and of many other things ; but this, w: 


of Ireland, or the railway land-slips that sometimes occur, 


worn off, and experi nce has shown that proj rty be ~1 
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have | 


hav 
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ce wh erly Ss Wiser 
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Phy aqurv af the 


he Iping, instru 


We wish much that hooks of this character found their 


rks of nature th 





| fi uise! irgres | if its sorrow " 
is beauty in the {Ullowing verses—elaiming freedom 


lant and the bird—and telling hew in the smallest 


Wor ere Is ever taught a lesson of libertv. The 
cat ark cl ops, an Lif he sin rs, itis bata song of sadness, 
Phe birthright of all beings that live to kindness and compas- 


sion should free the bird, unless it has been trained to slavery; 
ind freedeum would be its death, There are more analogies 
ninen amd birds, and other works in the natural world, 
an ma keto confess, It is just possible so to train the 
jird and plant the heath, that freedom to the one and the 
. . , 
nountatn to the other would b [s it not possible 
! iF \ be Papitir | yan thaptness cven for freedom 
| i! . t j - ( ike’ t Oppre SS ich. 
rue n ‘ F I rows, 
I ns torre ‘ = 
The inte he st t re > 
Phe Jark unto the heather 
The purple heather must be free, 
And free must be the bird 
The one to show its svinmetry, 
The other to be heard, 
Shut from the lurgat of sun and moan, 
hi hve ‘ her inf] \ fhe 
And never through the shining noon 


' , 
Allow the lark to roam 


’ , 
Liiough elorstered bet 


een wails and wires, 


heehos to each a brother, 
And there its spirit frets and tires, 
lis more in thoughtlessness than malice 
lo hold a bird from light, 
| L rp tae from (jod's yoiden } lace, 
\\ is nite 
An ocent To } the heart 
And innocent the hand, 
WW} Cll rears the he Ne r flower Apart 
} pits own ; tain jand 
| shensoe or iw 
| } 4M cf ‘ 
} ero the lark ‘ 
| “s es are one 
‘ poets cf times have f 
| ‘ ) f tisti n 
| rm and 
Vr » thie rit 


—the duty of feeding, 
] ly in mind and 


ng, and guiding all the lowl 


eircumstances ! ihe pout s orentlest conception of the 
; . “* : . ° : 
beautiful. To do this, he would sav, is beautiful, 
Lbhere uf ‘ i 
Hloarse es shneking * bread!’ 
A) touere eT 4 rite wed 
(And forms that fit a thre crowd, 
# , } intorms from thu deta! 
( 4 is] | it one wom of al im’, 
Stay | to oone party ‘ of sin 


li sanctify the ose 


mowers within, 


“And if thy brother silly be, 
li folly pare his path, 


Aud ult 
If knowledge « nget Glile thee, 
Laugh not st what he hath. 
fut from the earner of thy worth, 
And from thy store of trath and light, 
lo verve thy brothers wants on earth, 
Cast im thy mute! 


HAL Lucu be luy tee, 
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way more frequently into the libraries of villages and towns. 
They are neglected by the class in whose favour they are 
written; and those who are numerous and powerful enough 
to be the best buyers of poetry leave it to the rich alone ; and 
they often obtain, in their behalf, not merely an unreward- 


ed, but an almost unknown martyrdom cf poets. 


-_— 





The Elementa of 3 vral Scrence e ry I ° Way land, Diu 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, America. 
lL Vol. 


republication of Dr. 


Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co, 


WE are glad to observe the Way- 
land’s work in this country. The want of a suitable text- 
huok on ethieal science has been felt both here and in Ame- 
rica; and the anthor informs us that his treatise was written 
to supply this want. And such is the happy and successful 
manner in which he has executed the work, that it THAas sate ly 
be recommended to all who are engaged in prosecuting this 
important department of science. The work is decided!y 
practical, and therefore useful ; and it is written in a pre- 
cise, perspicuous, and energetic style. While differing from 
the author in one or two of the statements hea lvances, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we know no treatise in 
which our duties to God and our fellow-men are more satis- 
factorily handled. 

We understand that upwards 
this work have been sold, in a short period, ou the other side 
of the Atlantie ; and we 


for it in this country also, 


expect a very tavourable reception 


Introduction to Lovloagy: for the Use of Schools. By Robert 

Patterson, Viee-F'ressdeut of the Natural History and Phi- 
Part I]. London and Bel- 
15-48. 


Nat ura! I; istory of il Inost usec- 


losophical Society of Belfast. 
fast: Simms and M‘Intvre. 
AN educational work on 
ful and attractive character, It js devoted to the d sCrip- 
tion of the 
fishes 


four classes of the vertebrate animals—namely, 


reptiles, birds, and the different kinds of mammalia’ 


, 
We know not a more appropriate work for “1 use of learn- 
ers, and even to students of a more atlvanced period it will 
he found to poss $8 mu hh interest, The information ha 


it has been 


th if the 


been carefully prepared, and the sources whence 


obtained are mentioned throughout in foot-notes 


, 


proper authorities may be referred to for the facts stated. 


From a pretly attentive examination of the work, we are 
enabled to judye of its gre neral correetness, Upwar Ils of 160 
illustrations are given—a feature indispensable it 
this kind. We anticipate for Part IL. the same amount of 
popularity and success which attended Part I, of Mr. Patter- 


subject of which was the three eTroups of in- 


Lil We rk O} 


son’s work, the 

vertebrate animals, and which has reeeived the approval of 

some eminent naturalists. 

A Practical Treaties oa all 
iy B. Moubray, Esq. 


binds of Domeatic Poultry, ae 
Loudon : Sherwood & Co, 


SEVERAL editions of this very useful book have alreads 
been sold, and as it has long since a 


racter, we need not say more than that it Serniihes the best 


juired a 


practical information on the breeding, rearing, and fattening 


of poultry, and the management of swine, mileh cows, and 


bees, as well as contains directions that will be found of use | 
and the different kinds of | 


The coloured plates of the various breeds of | 


in the making of cider, perry, 
British wine. 
fowls and animals treated of add consi lerably to the attrac 
tions of the volume. 


of forty thousand copies of 


c 
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sdinburgh ; | 


standard cha- 


French Revolution in 1848: 
1348. 


lev. 


the Three Days of Febreary, 
By Perey B, St. John. Richard Deut. 


London : 


‘Tuts book is a miracle of speed in authorship, It con. 
tains a clear and “age account of the great Revolution and 
its causes. Mr. St. John was in Paris, and brought into the 
heat of the a at the Palais 


With the scenes that he descri 


Roy al. 
ibes he is therefore famili 
) | , herefore familiag- 
and his description is not ephemeral, but will form 4 ene. 
| tribution to the permanent history of this great event, 4. 


| tached to the volume are sketches of the leading statesmen 
of the dynasty and the republic. 


Mr. St. John thus estimates the character of M. Guizet-— 





“ As aman, Guizet was well known to be pure in life, a goed 


- . 
ly é 
md and a wood Wr hough som es obsear 
{ ! i { ! i Tian I Ss f 
1 in , i i ( i creat. In (surpeg 


never was a liberal, nor was le ever great. Jle was powerful w 
attack with his pen and his voice, but once in office he was degeiest 
ies of a statesman. He had nett 

venius, the creative power of ie 
Gui Zot, free te 
act, accu ight have been less mild as a politi. 
cian, but he was but an exemiplification of how few mere literary 
men and theorists ever succeed in action. [He could defend power, 
he could consolidate by strong measures, but he could hot make ¢ 
impregnable by good laws. But the great fault of Guizot was bs 
servile obedience to the monarch, from the mere love of place aud 
power. ‘To cling to othee, he bore with all the odium which asm 
Nenant pul) he opinion }) ured t upon him. So that the monarch 
ie kept office, i cared not for the masses, and @ 
ww which could in any way besad 


in every one of the great qual 
tie boldness nor originality of 
vislating, or the administrative ideas of a reformer. 


rding to his amet 





} , 

Wis pleased an ad} 
ty 

}iate years never introdueed a ii 
] 


to bear on their condition. 

} “Beyond a fault, : ud verging on crime, was his cOnnivanee @ 
he foul corruption which ate into the vitus of the land. As Low 
Vhalij pe sought to make a France without honour or virtue, aad 
Is er ‘ing all to mo ley, would have made it after his own image 
so did Guizot connive at all. An open hand was held ont to 2! 
the profligates, the schemers, who, for pay, were remds 
Under this system 
Ministers, > 


? , 4 » | a 
Lhe Trovue 


Administration. 
A King an 


jto do the dirty work of the 


ierime aud intamy were everywhere. 


) Pe d brute force and by corruption ; a Senate, whose road 
| favour, was their servil A Hu f ji legisiature sraded 
} , ‘ ! 1S + T yore. ron? on every dst 
Minister waking their hotels asvlums for pilfering and simaat 

? . i 
rr 1 in every order of the state; such was the system ase 


is a placeman he 
not a statesman He wants not xe ‘nus, ut a guiding and lendea 
He has no faith in any institutions or in any mee. te 
is most likely to serve his own interests, ast 


lt is ipso 


‘Talented as a writer and an orator, Thiers 
7 
} 


s that party which 
it is for his OWN SAAC. 


if he serves his country, 

to respect tt polities ui, though we admire the genius, indeed), 
| perseverance of the man In fact, between the ¢ liter of te 
| * Nati sal and the “Conatitationnel’ betit en the revolution 


L828 and a and the conservative of 1854, between the [woctee 
aire of one date and the Liberal of another, between the bold om 
and the enemy of ali liberty of the press, there 1s too wide & 

‘r than de spise the politic Lab. There #4 
| giving way, a change in public men, nderstand, bat a 
‘may cede to publi without being a weather vente 
about by the wind, not of opinion but interest. It is to me 


is, on the morning of the 


J 


lence to make us do oth 
which we u 


* onion, 
‘ 


ee 
people of Par 


t] ‘ht him a minster ee beter # 


. annnet Tt e i 
refused to accept Thiers, and though 
} 


ifectly clear whv the 


more liberally disposed than Guizot, 


| But the last address of M. Thiers to his constituency sam 


regain a character for independenc 


have scen; and it will be the popular work of the rath 





This is the only comp] i¢le history of the evolution the 
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monareh 
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Competence tn a Ci tony contrasted with 
London: John Murray. 


Tus is an 


ry " ization, in the form of a memor ial, a ke lresse “l to I ard | aeseeoma twelve vears ago. 
Its obj ect is to 


John Russell, by a ¢ ‘ommittee in London. 


urge om the 
Aeient, and comprehensive system of 


readiest and surest means of relief that can be devised for the 


rapidly-increasing amor “es de stitution and pauperism in this 
; 


all our colomes, Aus tral ia cer- 


or er-popalated mntry. 


tainly seems to afford best outlet for our surplus popu- 


Istion, and would form a profit thle vent for our manufac- 


labour is in demand, and food plenty, while 


ture 4, Th ze, 
] lab wrers are few. 


bat national interest. 


ADVENTURES OF 


A CAMPAIGN 


Tar author of the “ Romance of War” will be 


rative. The history of the deeds of the 
landers in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, 
one of the most attractive works published in reeent 
years; and the commingling gracefully of history and 
fiction, although it may be generally objectionable, || 
produced at least the result of a fine painting, in 

which the painter has preserved the grand and lead 

ing featur but thrown in minute 
dashes of imaginative colouring in sea and sky—in 
rock or flower, 
you cannot refuse the painter permission to shape and 


es of the landscape, 


tinge the clouds as he pleases, for they are flitting ever | 


and changing, vet th: ‘vy form a leading feature, im- 
parting largely either of brightness or gloom to the 
eanvass, and even to the scenery it represents, On 
this principle we cannot close the doings and deal 
ings of the e ntury from the peu of the novelist. We 
have no right to limit the time when his license be- 
gins, We cannot give to earefully-detailed fact a 
coprright for five-and-tw: uty or fifty years’ 


DE ba AS ALISt the 


legislat 
until 
bulletins penned 


intrusion of the imaginative 
Matume hasexpired. One-half the 
oa the field of battle, 
& Weary, painful flight 
rative, lig 


, were tales of fiction; 
htened here 
mance , wi ly 


and there by a touch of ro- 
lot convey a less accurate idea of events | 
than oft. n do those de spi atches that prote ss to be ae 
turately doser} ptive, 
For our part, we confess guilty of a failing in such 
matters. In the West Highlands, last year, we looked 
With a gre atly-inereased interest on Fassifern, and 


thoaght it more of classie ground because Mr. Grant | 


had re ndered us more familiar with the 


the death of its vallant chieftain, than anv of the his- 
lorivs, comp i] 


viously read. 


The last book w as fortunate in a subject—the pre- 


tut wy 
& Work in its scene. The Gordon Highlanders are 
4 favourite 


While 


- 
eRe 


° By James rant, Esq. 


LITERARY REGI 


overty at Hi me. 


able and instructive pamphlet on Australian 


The subject is one not merely of colonial , 


AN AIDE-DE-C 


'| woods and wilds of Calabria. 


always weleomed again in the field of military nar. || tion has fallen out equally well. 
* ‘ © - | 

Gordon High-- 

formed. 


Take any landscape whatever, and | 


or written at the first stage of | 
and nar- | 


deeds and 


ations, and despatches that we had pre- 


it 
i] nate Marie Antoinette), soon followed him 
' 
if 


corps; but the Peninsula is beaten ground, | 


hard! ¥ a foot print can be traced amongst the || Cardinal hiulfo, of Seylla, performed solema mass on the occasion, 


London : 
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|| Colburn’s Standard Novels.—Mrs. Armytage; or, Female 
By Mrs. Gore. London; Colburn, 1848, 
A REPRINT of one of the best of Mrs, Gore’s novels, first 


An evidence of its great po- 
pularity is furnished in the fact of its having passed through 


Domination, 





Government the necessity of a well-considered, || many editions, not only in France and Germany, bat also 
emigration, as the 


in the United States. Its object is to depict the injurious 
effects produced upon the female character by the usurpa- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the other sex, and ad- 
This 
novel has acquired a melancholy interest, from its being the 
work found stained with blood on the bed of the ill-fated 
Duchess de night of her 


having been left reading it by her attend 


mirably has the authoress worked out he r design. 


assassination—she 
ant shortly before 


Praslin, on the 


that dre vdful event took place. 


AMP.* 


- 


IN CALABRIA. 


The time of publica- 
italy is the part of 
Hurope most interesting at present. Pius the Ninth 
has commenced a struggle there that will terminate 
only in the einaneipation of this old and classic land 
from many fetters that he meant to strike away, and 
many y more, perhaps, of which he never dreamed. 


1,|The narrow strait between Seylla and Charibdis is 


lighted up again by the fires of war; and the cannon 
that forty vears ago hurled de hance from the Cala- 
brian forts are heard repeating their death-sound for 
liberty from the Sicilian coast and cities. 

| Every narrative needs a hero, and in this instance 
the author decides on making a Lieutenant Dundas, 
from the sober banks of the Lothian Esk, instead of 
the rugged : Loch Eil, the main stay of his 
volumes, 


shores of 


The campaign in Calabria is thus commenced : 


Qn the evening of the last day of June, 1806, the transports 

‘ Z ir troops fr Ss uechored off the Italian 

Coas' nt bay ol St buy ule, a litte lw Lhe wuthward of “4 
mw of I 

The ] forces ed of H. M. 27th, 58th, 78th, and 

s] regiments of ¢ line. the provisional light infantry, and 


rrenadicer battalions, the Corsican Rangers. Roval Sicilian Volun- 
teers, and the reg ment of Sir Louis de Wattevil e, &c.: the whole 
wing comman led by _ jor-General Sir John Stuart, 
1 
Crm * rl h ai 


This aa bods = troops, whi 


to whose 
attached 

‘h mustered in all only 4,795 
rank and file, were destined by our Ministry to support the Nea- 
politans, Who im many taken up arms against the 
isurper, J se} h Buonaparte, and to assist in expelling from Italy 
brother. Ferdinand, king of Naples, after being 
t vassal of Napoleon, had allowed a body of British and 
Russian soldiers to land on his territories, without resistance, 
Phis expedition failed; he was deserted by the celebrated Cardinal 
tuffo, who became a Buonapartist; and as the French Emperor 
vanted a crown for his brother J seph he proclaimed that * the 
had ceased to reign,’ that the race of Parma 
were no longer kings in Lower Italy ; and in January, 1806, his 
‘ lazzaroni king’ fed instantly 
ster of the unforta- 
and the usurper, Joseph, 
after meeting with little or no resistance, was, in Febreary, crowned 
king of Naples and Sicily, im the church of Sancto Januasw, where 


our lo be 


places had 


‘ 7 1 
the soldiers of fis 


an Ady cr 


Neapolitan dynasty 


mins crosecd the frontiers. The 


to Palermo: his spirited queen, Carolina 


- 





Smith, Elder, & C0, 
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All Naples, and its territories, submitted to him, save the brave || again renewed his intimacy with the fair Bianes. 4 
mountaineers of the Calabrins, whe remained continually in armas. hunelhibacked gaimester, ot some celebrity and t ! . 


; \ : . »”? . * , . * 
aad with whom we were destined to co-operate. in his profession, sueceeded daring the evening fg 


A slight resistance only was offered by General || effectually clearing cut the Viscontess » and erg 
Regnier to the advance of the small British army, ||in winning her jewels. Bianca had warned hep 
aud that resistanes, made ouly by an outpost, was|| friend the Lieutenant against engaging in play, and 

: 4 - . e . ; . «? 
easily defeated. When the army had taken up a} he had half promised obedience ; but the temptation 
position, Lieutenant Dundas was sent to the Vila!’ peeame too strong, and here is the result:— 
d’Alfieri, the home of the Visconte di Santugo, tol) « We were seated at the faro table, the acting banker of Whoey 
summon the chieftain and his band of followers, whose }was the Duke of Kaguara, a professed camester 


ya 





893 Qrrr2 #s¢ 





» duc tnend of the 
> , 


aid WAS needed in the inevitable contest with Regnis ca | rriuee; as ais were the croupiers, 11 Cavauere Denedery &e told 
vy . . . . — ‘a ef mio , C'aats FF — Rs. 1+ of I ‘ fe 
The Villa d’Alfieri was to prove an object of great) | Castagno, ana Cs mmo, a knigut of Ma 1 had on 
j I i , : . ] . . | heen on teriuys { LL t Pa ¢ I} 7 
interest to Lieutenant Dondas, and we may therefore 3 : aft 
. ° » P = commander of St. futem : ft wias. in the Wars af Bron 
° ou * 
permit him to describe it: Ib mun ee aed _ 
i ne Cominaliuthit bat. PCH SCALLeEPeQ, aU LHC | ‘ lor bon 
va + ‘ye , . ‘ ! i ) ROUSE re ron 
“The castle suffered so much from the earth juane ol L560 that | ane Me u . Ile was a 1, oW ge sees MSR, A De a! 
the then Visco! - demolished the ruins, ind eng upon 1} fi | “ing jJedow, and still Wore tir wit ol is Uo! I us ‘es un. 
, ’ , . 114 nallad and vith J! — ! Hea 
the modern Italian Villa, which I was now approaching L large}. ¢ tpe dit Mea Tia i LN vi iil “ : ‘ 
Pp ' 1 1 1} lhawis . " | . ‘ . ‘ ? ¢ ‘ P 
round tuwerof dark-red brick-work. with ponderous crenelated battie- |. Hat 2 eau es ul ' He, Wikik « @igilt- f r of the 
\ ] | ? 4 ? r rf 2 
ments, reared its time-worn front above the erection of the sixteenth | 5-Yer on ea vo Se os CAA POs | le per 
century. It was “a fravinent of the anment Castello li Santngo, | breast, and an crebroered belt sustained a iong cross-liujted s ord. Like 
. ‘ ‘ ° = PS, Rapes ome — — een ae hae someniian 
and its superstructure rose on the foundations of a Grecian, Coai-biica muustucmios, proiruaing feree:y from his upper Li cots 
Roman, or Gothic fortress, of unknown name and antiquity. Froin pleted his soldier-like aspect. One of the last knights of bis oe Ah: 
its summit the standard of Naples waved heavily in the light even- ait he was. Periaps, tiso the Jast of tus proud and GUS UL W ase are | 


ing wind. frace; and he certainly looked a thorough Italian cavalier, of the wel! 





“A rustic lodve and gate gave entrance to an avenue, that || ©/4 school, 
° , : . . ) 6 Bf ee 4 » Be leone Tent rary nf rae oh ’ ® — Ahn s . 
wound with snake-like turnings through the verdant erounds, eme- Before the VERY Laas hie ps Ol coin, to Which the yamesters bee 
. f . » aati? > . . , «4 — } . samer al 4 . 
hosomed aAinony yreyyers of orn . ana a! ve ire 3 A! ave ?t ese | continua i\ (i rectea thre ia ereecd' ( ts, ff ishing ‘ ternately with es 


‘ . . “} ai Pee . at co . ‘ } si40 - sont ‘ ! ve " 
rose the old tower ind the modern minarets. with ( ded Vines + | rave, PAULALION. or ¢ VN, as Ui Pues OF ‘ ld “wit SiLVeOr Chane is Ye 
owners, and were swept hurviedly into bags and purses by the bag all of 


while the heavy bale stra ber terraces an projes ting COTRICES of the 


villa were seen at intervals, standing forward in beld relef, or sunk ae See of sharp-eyed priests, and sharper old ladies, whe Here 
in deep shadow, as the evening sun, now sinking into the Mediter. || WeTe too © Winners to be pleasant company at the ables gem apt 
ranean, shed bright gleams of gold and purple upon its broken | rally. Although uh Duke wis , nominal holder of the bank, oe 
masses, \ part of 1 ic edifice proie ‘te fro ii the rocks. anc sur. | mantugo Who HAG lost consicer: ity, and was tuereiore out d ‘ ‘par 
ported upon arches, overhuy the sea. The chambers in that damp ! humour.) informed me that the prim liad the | rincipal share i 1 ha 
quarter of the mansion were fitted up in the stvle of marine grot-} it, and that the profits were divided between them, when tte with 


108; with Mosate work, shells, marble, and many-coloured crystals || Colipany separated, f could not but fect the greatest Gisguab a hagon 
interspersed with fountains, where gronps of water-gods spouted | the place, aud contempt for the majority of the company 5 wher ~ 
forth amyp.e streams from couel i horns of bronze. The se | women of rank and | eauty degrid t themselves by shall ws to ins 
vrottos afford a cool and silent retreat during the heat of the day, | Le gh-horn  black-! , ana | fessed gamesters, whose tries ney 
and a magnificent scene for an entertainment, or a ball af fresco, | #84 expressions Were worthy of the meanest ‘hell’ in Londow ¢ way 
when illuminated by night. |, Paris. & lo 

“The avenue, whi wis bordered on each side by statues of “One hideous fellow, in pariicuar, attract cd iy altenvel He 
heathen deities, antique marble vases filled with flowers, and « urved | | Was a Wart, bulky in ngure, but scarcely four feet 1m heigitly rae a 
fragwents of ancient temples, led to the portico, where a ranze of |)! Liaiserably deformed; his head and arms would have suiteds 
Jofty Corintlian columns supported a pediment, ornamented wit man Of six feet high, but the | ; | was half burned 
the are f the nob] ouse of Alieri, collared with ree orders of fcon his brawny shoulders and a yo mugious hu »p Wien rose apes bGrr, 
Lteliaw keighihood.” | his back, and his art reached fur below lus bandy knees. Be 

fii ¢ . ~ t} tiga! i r 

The Aide-de-camp found in the family a female}. 7, EE le Oy CdR ag EE Sago. a 7 

conan of the Viseonte di Santugo, whom he had |) ,..,;, nal wl af lack hair. and thick buts exile 


e ° . - ° j . y 
aided in a quarrel] of coachmen at Palermo, DBiatea |} mustachios, with fieree eves twinkling vestlessly on each side 2 on 





- - ssl 
ie 3 @’ Alfieri beeame so much the object of attraction to |) 9" enermons nose, made up a visage of satyr-lke character, lis & Con! 
i e . ‘ , ‘oP ° , ry . 1 «f itty Pe 12 ore whieh weet rag 
a Lieutenant Claude Dundas, of his Britannie Ma- | ' ey See Ce Ge cee eee rene i 
ti ‘ ~ ; . . ’ 4 e . "4 
-_ . > . . r ol i Bind ¢ ul : | otherhood suppres ee UL: 
4 jesty’s 62d Regiment, that it would be disloval to ae aie. a ' vi 
ite ° ° ° ° ‘ . 2 my ‘ >= ; I Aphis. . . 
: omit his own deseription of the Calabrian beauty :— | me ' nlaver preseike Mee ne te 
ful player present: : ' 
7 * Her soft bright, hazel eve wer Hiaeu 1S | { the deep- | 1 i ar ot I I RECTUS than is own saite, vara 
,: est jet; and her fi ‘ archi ‘ ru ( ' Ine sabie | #na dl n | 2 Lthat he knew the backs as well asthe Trav 
4 hue. Giossy black tresses were bt L, Lib ound her | f; i t the were perfectly new. ie was oppemte econ 
superb head. whener a ss of ine et el ove neck an to the Viseontessa ’ miing her skill, acquieblg ‘be are ty 
shoulders. witielh would have been cons l fair, even in our « vn mighti\ cambio { five-and-tluirty sears, he sts pped per of ala MR oy 


ind ducats; every het he made bei essful, his long ang Tene 
| tary ! , found continual cccnpates & Wt ¢ 


Jan? of fair beauties, and ph SULLY jt iy Were eerie while as the 


<i ge 


new-fallen snow. The charms of ber fu wid fwure were ren | 
: dered still acre sire by the mehness of her at and 4] sweeping the money into a vast pouch whieh hang at has . o's 
: splendid jewels which ©] irhied in her hair, on her | tu, mye bie r| nrdie, and he alwavs acco ed the act with such a prewehsat Sow tp 
ti delicate arts Muse ns tM . ud wlmrut tf Witcl ry of un wriu of maimruant evajtat i bat 1 fe ineciinesd le luk Lr @m — PR tn 


lh RE la eR 4 eam 


wed | 
ihanea d’ Alter biashed and trembied with shame ane sorret. ; 
t : ‘ piles tj wion af her aunt; 


statue f : her just ent snished into 


' 
mubornes iy ite mit ° ' f of i ‘ ‘i \ f » “ATTN i 
nk, 
| > 
Towly sanguiiicent riens Leg of ideous, little re! ». but her mien S* 
| 
| 


in the Stilen Tour ot 


linhan taste eoul t Mw «fie . ‘ 


tnlewies by those trround. and even bv her son whose angry 


tures and fashinpg eves Jett tae to @. pewose Thal ne Was 


The Viseontessa, the mother of the Viseente, 


"Eas 






jJike mary of the Neapolitan ladies, was a professed 
gamester; and the family had been invited to the 
palace of the Prince, on a great gambling evening, 


oo 


an ¢ imal rim « { bal tert me at the porweer-a-aosr table He ‘st 
a be 


renacted Uneass by the enermeous stakes he answered. "' 


ted a writ as a sort of aseistant to the banker, whe ew 
4 of » ; , ' ' ’ Pf een | 
wud hither with them went the Lieutenant, who had}, ** Bravone! sharper! ob, villain buuchlack |’ exclaimed 
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ADVENTURES OF 


—kondhing with uncontrollable fury at the loss of her gold; ‘T! 
«ill panish thee yet! My jewels are still left, and demon though 
thos art in face and figure, never shalt thou conquer Giula d’ Alfieri.’ 
*@he unclasped a fiera of brilliants from her head, removed a 
eadix necklace from her bosom, and with trembling haste drew off 
ber nage and bracelets, which she cast on the table asa stake. The 
taaker and the knight of Malta attempted to interpose ; but the 
banebhack had already accepted the challenge with a fiendish grin 
of deliz, promising to answer the stake on his own responsibility 
‘ a0 iadont a Mica! 
tive voice of Bianea : 


my dearest aunt, beware" urged the plain- 
but the Viscontessa heard her not. With 
whieh once more were | 


ery eve was fixed, and 


greining eves, she watehed the fatal cards, 
told ont, slow! an 1 te berate ly VW h le @ 


, if the f+ it Fur ne lay oO} tha turn 


ever bp eompresst 1. asi thi iat if | Ur) . Hh i il lit uj 


of these * bits of pa nated pasteboard.’ 

The Viseontessa lost! clasping her hands, she looked w ly 
reand her for a moment ; Gismondo, her venerable cicisbeo, pre- 
wasted his arm, and le! her fro 1 the table in an ago of c! 

Bianca unconsciously laid her hand on mine, and sighed deep! | 
**] ama sharper, and a bully, am J, illustrissima 2? chuckled || 
the hunch-backed rogue, as he swept the glittering jewels into his 


- . 
peaen, ari vers ‘kKic * wheezed 
te lp une! bre Ho. 

, ' 
Wravissime ! 


grinned, and snapped his finger 
uae an ANIM" 

c Bravo ! 
A hard name to use in this illustrious COMPANY. tf a ho : 
we few asses so richly laden, fewer bulhes whose bags are so 


wel] filled” | 


Silene eried Castelermo, sternly ; 


? 
the signora called me ass too 


I think ! | 


sec, fellow ‘silence, and 
begone | 

“Instantly,” replied the othe - with 2 dark lo vk : “hy 
is remembrance, siznor, | am Gaspar Truffi 


afl on this si le Nan! 


f keep mc 
thou knowest 
s know me: Aan } some on the oth rs le. Oo. | 


Here his eves encountered mine, which I had unconscionsly fixed 


apn him with au angry frown of astonishment and a ae 
“Ho, ho! signor subalterno, said he, not daunted in the least S|] 
‘pare your frowns for those whom they are ealeulated t ghten. 
L have not seen yon playing to-nyrht. —will you try vour hand 
with me? But no: you dare not: you are afraid to risk a paltry || 
bayer | ~ ae 
“*Signor Car ' L replied sternly, ‘ beware how you venture 
isu ortaunt me. Recollect, rascal, that neither thy presence 
wk robe, ma 
should L be provoked so far 


WA Whieh vou } we ; Ire if. nor vour | 
° | 
les protection nzainst a horse-w! hip 


} T 
| Do vou 


} Ol "San B 
| generally that of § Ov. Peter 


i} have se 


'march. 


|chosts would have taken up their quarters; 
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“The jewels and gold I secured in my breast-pocket, lest some 
nimble hand in the crowd might save me the trouble. It was by 
this time long past midnight, and Luigi, who had borne an anusual 

run of ill Incl k not very philosophically, proposed that we should re. 
tire. He had lost a large sum of money to the Baron di Bivona, 
and they parted in high displeasure, with mutual threats and prto- 
mises of meeting again. 

“We were soon in the carriage, and leaving Nicastro behind us 
'at the rate of twelve miles an hour. When passing through the 

porch of the palace, I caught a sight of a strange crouching figure, 
ike a bundle, under the shadow of a column. A deep groan, 
announced that it was the hunchback, 
For a moment, the éon- 
but a few hours afterwar!s 





as the carriage swept past, 
laced to penury 
were repented 


proved to me that he was unwort } iv oO f i commiseration 

Gaspare Traf, the hunchback was 
doomed often to cross the Aide de-camp’s path. The 
Visconte warned him of his foe as they returned 


homewards —_— 
‘“B ie’ Signor Clande.” said the Viseonte, as we 


vamester 


drat e 


homewards; “you have now made a deadly enemy m Calabria. 


know whom you have defeated ¥ 


‘~\n itinerant priest, probably,’ | answered, with a shght tone 


» 
1 Oo) gue, 


A priest, certainly: but, thank Heaven! we have few such, 
eiiher in + iples or Sie ‘ily. Though expelled from the brotherhood 
ldassare, | Friuli, for some irregularities, (whieh, m the 


aa 


ds ivs of the late iy eaiiee Tourloni, could only have been cleansed 


Gaspare ap still wears the garb of a religious order, 
r, of Pisa, that he may the more easily 
upon the heed who stand in no little awe of his hareh 
ure, and hideous visage. On the mountains, I 


witha porrard in his sash, 


_™ 


Impose 
Voice, misshapen fig 
h ferent garb: 


wid’s long rifle slung across his back. 


‘n him ina very d 
and the brig 


They reached the villa, and the Lieutenant retired, 


after a long military conversation w ith the Visconte, 


for a few hours’ repose before their early morning 
The chamber alloted to him was, as it ought 
to have been in a romance, the very place where 
and there 
was a large black stain on the dark oaken planks of 


& lo use One on that uns iv figure of yours.’ < : 
( cried he, while his eves glared with ava. || the floor, to remind the occupant that he slept in 
ree am iswer stake, Signor Claude ? | Italy. During the evening, he believed that he had 
was it the devil told you my name ? seen the grim face of the hunchback, watching their 
seer » | } ns a cs : . aa oe = re mOroInaess at the window; and once he had alarmed 
\ sn Glas Cilaalk Caliiiend anda ithe Viseonte ; but their search was fruitless. The 
b siiclaad. ont 7 Wheel on: accent ogh || #dventure of the night is thus described 
i ¥ purse but enraged at his More than ww ibout to drop asleep, tl sullen dash 
come sen s ] I wns of 1 ft ul f y i sea-ler iroused me to 
um been iS, ANG | h him or myself, for « ng in || watchfulness, and T started, half imagining that the bronze figures 
— ©. Ile staked | nonev: w! it was |on the ebony cabinet, or the bold forms, in a large dark painteng, 
et f Own Pisk, | | by Annibale Carraeci, were instinct with hfe 
— - I ey Word, whiel a, Ol ! Drewenuy, ] saw a shadow pass Across the musin curtams of 
‘ , . ex bib precis ' " ii a ligure guding soltivy between me and t night lump, 
. = ‘ ! ion a rved bracket upheld by a beautifal statue of 
adil | J ‘ vi! it ' j rv earing sacred fire, The sight aroused me in an instant, 
Soo : r ! ( recalled my s jtickened every pulse, and strung every serve 
tare he . 7 | a raat t] lor a i. Ate aim bee tthilewsly still, until roy Pigghot beoumecd Dem 
tate of + 7 . ind he re wns also to be feared the disnlea- 1] gota asp of my sabre, (which luckily lay on the other wicke 
; y ¢ Toners \ » like al! my countrs men, was ste faxt]y ] af 9 ‘ iid asile the curtains, and sprang wut of head, 
oe . , woe forced those parts f t) \r- tint tu elude the furious stroke of a Bastia kuife ; whieh, 
e's ew» mpi, Sag Mat 4 ie le Of pre ng rid of had it taken effect on my person, instead of the down pillows, 
a, a “ mye ri e thoughts, Dk: not || * ld have brow zht my Calabrian campaign to a prematare and 
~— sanding ° Toom « n ito ew ira ‘ i | t unpy ent henge . 
tad bys rania, 2 COUSMOUSneS bianeca’s soft arm pres rimine, | “it was Iruf, th hunchback ! bxasperated by this seemed 
ended aj ase is burst of exuliation from the coma who pon my life, I rushed upon him He = whe a bound te 
*T bed « ; an’ Capectation at wand the tabl ’ ris the w low, through which he had so stealtl Ny entered tn 
| waa - > al anfastening the V« tian blind: but at the moment he was ram. 
ete! te 4) ;, ; - laf “4 impreeat om, and t zg out of i my oO . nis sword descended sneer on his enurmeorts hump. tt 
be head @: ate ; “en ee and ten ducats, together with ali the jewels i| tenag a kew! of rage and aogruish, he fell te the ground, whess.he 
veh. sll like li _— . the discomfited dwarf rushed from the table, || was unined: Mery reused in ne powestal piaep of Gunevew Le licmee, 
hea son ‘ at of a wounded lynx l now rose crentiy in the . or Tewente” ened Giacomo, a they struggied together 


? 


a..." howourable company; they crowded round | 


Ulatworrs f Tw my victory over the hune hh- hack re | priest, 
aa Ady to dread and des rise, 


; 
; 

; 
| 
; 


wn the very edve of the cliff. ‘ cleave his head white 1 hold hitn fier*t 
The stunted Herenles— the cursed crookback' Maledetto' he teste’ 
|| the strength of his father the devil! Quick, Signor! saite bist tas. 
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der the ribs, or he will throw me into the sea!’ Bat before I could 
arrive to his assistance, the hunchback himself had fallen, or been 
tossed (Giacomo, said the latter) from the balustrade terrace, which 
overhung the water. He sank in the very spot where Belloni in- 
formed me there was a whirlpool, which, a hundred years before, 
had sucked down the San Giovanni, a galley of the Maltese knight. 
Escape seemed impossible, and I expected to be troubled with 
him no more. ‘You may sicep safely now, Signor, said the 
panting victor; ‘he will never annoy you again in this world.’ 


“¢The Signora Bianca was afraid that the hunchback might | 
make some attempt upon your chamber, (where, to speak truth, blood | 


has been spilt more than once,) and so she ordered me to watch 
belew the window, with my rifle; but, overcome with wine and the 
heat of the air, I dropt asleep, and was only awakened by his ugly 
carcass coming squash upon mine! 

“*T am deeply grateful to the Signora Bianea for her anxiety and 
attention.’ ” 

The dwarf was not seen again that night ; and, with 
morning, the vassals of the Visconte left the villa, 
accompanied by the Lieutenant, who says that— 


“As I rode round an angle of the villa, I observed the Signora 
Bianca, muffled in black velvet and sables, watching our departure 
from one of the windows. Standing up in my stirrups —‘ Signora, 
said I, in a low voice, ‘never shall I forget your kind anxiety for 
my welfare last night ; and believe me, Bianca, since the first mo- 
ment we met at Palermo—but the Visconte is calling. The enemy 
are before us, and I may never see vou again—adieu "’ 

“* Addio! a reveder la!’ she murmured ; the blush which the last 
part of my farewell called forth giving way to paleuess. 

“* May it soon happen, Signora, | added, as spurring Cartouche, 
I galloped after the free corps, with my heart beating a little more 
tumultuously than it had done for a long time, at least since we left 
England. 

“* OlA Dundas!” eried the Viseonte, as [ eame up at a canter, 
* what caused you to loiter?’ 

ote My horse’s near-hind shoe was clattering. and I merely drew 
up for an instant to examine it, 
should suspect or learn the truth.” 


I replied, very unwilling that he 


A long and graphic description of the battle 
of Maida follows, with which we must not inter- 
meddle, but where the Aide-de-camp captured an 
eagle from the son of General Regnier, and ac- 
complished other feats, all calculated to raise him 
in the regard and esteem of Bianea d’Alfieri, who 
seemed to divide his attention equally with his duty ; 
and, if the truth must be told, we honestly doubt 
whether the and fair DBianea 
larger share of the Lieutenant’s heart than George 
IIL, whom he had vowed to serve. Tle was indis- 
posed to take even the honour of carrving the de- 
spatches regarding the victory of Maida to England, 
because the reward was not equal to the grief of 
leaving the Villa d’Alfieri far behind; and when 
ordered to Crotona, with a despatch for Colonel Mac- 
leod, we find him making love to Bianca on the way, 
and so compelled to travel in darkness. 


young 


The neglect 
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cing cryv——which brought the whole Zingarri on their legs in ng 


i stealing near vou like a tiger-cat. 





had not a! 





of duty was duly punished by a plunge into a rice. 
field, as soft as an Irish bog, where horse and rider’ 


were well nigh jost ; and both were glad, when re- 
covered, to put up for a night with the companionship 
and encampment of the Zingarri, a species of gypsies 
who frequented these parts, without sueceeding in 
establishing a high character for themselves. The 
Zingarri, however, treated the wanderer fairly, and 
he gained the good wishes of a maiden of the tribe, 
who, while he slept, first rescued him from the at- 


tack of a snake, and then from a danger greater than | 


any springing from an irrational reptile. 


“ | tossed and tarned restless!) on my grassy bed. 
invoked 


in vain | 
: a dreamy sense of danger kept me awake, althoagh 


I had a long aud bad ride before me at daybreak, At last L fell |, 


i 
i 
i 
; 


; 
t 


' 


into a dozing stupor, produced by the Capo’s wine and the rw 
ness of his biyouac. 
“1 was roused to consciousness by a shriek from Zilla—~p pier 


instant; and springing up, I grasped my sabre. 


The hideoss 


visage of Gaspare Trutli, lit up by the dying embers, scowled 
me for a moment, from among the pale green foliage of ag org 
tree; we then heard him bounding away with one of his 
| yells of spite and malice. p 


“*Slay him—slay him! O the hideous crookback!’ exelaiges 
Zilla. ‘Caro Signor, I watched wluile you slept, and say hin 
He had a dagger in his hand 
and his look was deadly ; 1 knew his fell intentions.’ 

“*Qla, Zingarri!’ shouted the enraged Capo. ‘Up Mose—a 
Maldo—away after him, with your knives and poles!’ 

“© \ hundred ducats for him, dead or alive, | exclaimed. 

“* Cowards!’ ejaculated the old Capo; but no man stirred jm the 
pursuit: the Lieutenant of Francatripa was hot to be pursued aad 
attacked like an ordinary outlaw. The gang hung their heads, ai 
drew back. 

“* My exasperation was only equalled by my astonishment at ths 
re-appearance of the hunchback, who I had supposed must hay 
perished in the whirlpool beneath the Villa d Alfieri.” 


+... 
This Gaspare Trufi—an old monk by the way— 
was a most perfect limb of Satan, although a most 
imperfect human creature. ‘The officer rode on his 
way over a rough road, strewn with the dead bodies 


of French soldiers, slain by the Calabrian peasantry 


during their retreat, until, in a little hamlet, he 
‘ame upon a wedding party, who invited him t 
join their festivities, doomed to a bitter end. 


“The measure was the provincial tarantella—one which m 
quires the utmost agility—the movements increasing in rapidity 
as the dance approaches its termination. At the moment whea 
the music was loudest, and the joy of the dancers and revelles @ 
its height, the sharp report of a rifle-shot, fired fromthe omangery, 
startled the joyous throng. A wild shrieking laugh was bead 
and the unhappy bride fell dead at the feet of her husband? 

**Ahi! Madonna mia! la sposa!’ burst from every tongee; 
then all stood for a moment mute—transfixed with horror. 

“The woodman uttered a vell of rage and grief, and, unsheathag 
his knife, plunged into the thicket with the aspect and fary of s 

Then rose shouts of anger. 

“Oh! abomination! ‘tis ‘Truffi, the devil —Gaspare, te 
hunchback! Malediction and revenge!’ The men scattered is 
pursuit of the assassin, armed with knives, clubs, ox-gonds, a 
such weapons as they could snatch on the instant, leaving the olf 
Franciscan and women on their knees, lamenting over the hapiew 
victim of revenge, thus cruelly cut off when her young and bagrass 


tiger. 


he: rt was bounding with love and joy. 
leaping on my horse to join im the 
‘is this devil everyw here ? Can this gnome of the weels 
be dogging my footsteps ? Could this death-shot have heen intendet 
for me ?’ 

“ But the Franciscan informed me that the cripple had been a a 
appointed suitor, and that, ugly and venomous as he was, this ore 
grown reptile professed love for the village girl, and had made* 


7 - : ” 
solemn vow ol vengeance on the woodman. 


‘*Gaspare!” | ejaculated, 


pursuit, 


Mr. Grant’s work is interspersed with many > 
rate narratives, distinct from the leading history, 
competent in themselves to yield the mate 
three volumes ; and we pass over the confessions #* 
hermit—horrible enough—the abduction of a 08% 
a rather dangerous experiment in which the Ai 
camp assisted, for the nun was the sister of Bian 
and the lover was the Viscount de Santug® _ 
wicked Gaspere Truffi, the dwarf and h 
was there again to cross their path; and ever @® 
fatigable, when Crotona was summoned to 
by the Lieutenant, he found the dwarf in the ® 
of the fort. Colonel Beaumont, who com 
the garrison, was reduced to extremity, but ua"? 
to surrender, at 
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‘Monsieur Aide-de-Camp, I thank you for this advice ; but 
‘L hope French soldiers will not be cowed hy Scot or Englishman, 
said the Colonel. ‘Remfmber that, in the service of the Emperor, 
te be unfortunate once 1s) to be forever lost.’ ” 

~Stilltherewas no means of relief. The Frencharmy 
wastwo hundred miles away. The fort was no longer 
defensible ; andthe Colonel insisted on all the honours 
of war, and permission to march to the camp of Cas- 
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sano without further hostility. 


‘“ ‘ hmpossible, Monsieur ! who can answer for the barbarous ban- | | 
Remember the escape of | 


ditti and lawless soldiery of the passes ! 
Monteleone, and the massacre of his regiment at La Sylar.’ 

“<True, trne!’ he murmured bitterly. ‘Mon Dieu! 
bat a handful ! 

“Asa gentleman, as an officer, I pledge you my word, Colonel. 
that Massana’s division has not yet left even the Terra de Lavoura.’ 

“*Enough, Monsieur ; Crotona is lost, and with it the faithful 
services of many an arduous year !—Arcole, Lodi, Marengo,——-O! 
my God !’ he covered his face with his hand. 

"**Ghien! ho! ho! croaked the voice of the everlastin 
back, as he emerged from “a recess in the thick wall, where he had 
been coiled up unseen by me. ‘TY tell you, Signor Coloneilo, that 


we are 


¢ hunch- 


the Prinee of Rivoli’s advanced guard was at Latronica in Dasili- | 


99 99 


eata, three days since! 


The fort was, however, surrendered, and Liecu- 
tenant Dundas thought that his foe was netted at 
last, because being an Italian, he was not included 
in the convention, but he slipped into a waggon, and 
eseaped once more. 

The Aide-de-camp was again despatched with Marco 
Castelermo, through a wild country, to the Castle of 
Seylla, as the bearer of another despateh. This 
journey is crowded with incidents and descriptive pas- 
sages, for they travelled through a desperate district 
in desperate times; and the way was beguiled by the 
tales of Marco Castelermo, an old knight of Malta. 
The author pursues in all his works the plan of hang- 
ing a dozen of stirring tales upon one slender narra- 
tive; and although it breaks the continuous character 
of his tale, yet the plan is not unpleasant. They 
reached in their journey the haunts of the most cele- 
brated bandit of Calabria: — 

“We were now getting within the vicinity of the redoubtable bri- 
gand Francat rip: 


Ps, 
every mule of the way, as we neared his stronghold 
M. Eufe 


fro i \ i? 
i 


me ot ¢) 
ne Gi Lik 


and his terrible hanfiwork became manifest ; 


in the forest of 


ii a solitary pass we found a carriage 


! i'l 
ies, a wreck by the wayside, with its spring broken i 
niles lving shot between the traces. The trunks. which 
ad heen «t rannad ~ 1} : : 
had TH Si! ppe 1 before and behind, were rifled: the moroceo ining 
had Leen ripped | 


and torn down in search of concealed valuables 


and the gilt panels were riddled by musket-balls. 
“The unfortunate traveller, scarcely alive, lay half out of the 


rehi e.. hy ‘ head 


, 
on the ground, covered with wounds and 


es Prot use ‘5 Ile see ned to have offered a desperate resistance 
t 4 ne nal gue . 
r one hand grasped a discharged pistol, while the other yet 


tenched a poignard. We raised him gently, and laid him on the 


Sape of 4 :; | 
ape of & grassy bank, where his clammy white face, and glazing 


#6, gummered horribly in the cold moonlight. 


oe ‘<<... . -.. . by 
“gnor, said Castelermo, as he knelt down and held his! 


crucifix before the eves of the dying sufferer, ‘tell us who com- 
mitted this detestable outrage 7 

“*Francatrjpa!’ muttered the quivering lips of the dying man, 
paiomalisialy expired. We then placed the body within the car- 
Mt » Aud, after fastening the doors to protect it from the wolves, 

towards a village, which lay about a league off, to ronse the 

Prasant ry ; 

he 
he ow farther on we passed a poor country girl, weeping over 
aber 1 an aged shepherd, whose dog sat whining at his fect. 
ii, ralevs had been slain by a blow from the butt-end ofa musket. 
rete an tT supported his head in her lap, bedewing it with tears, 

Mm Wiping the blood from his pale lifeless face, and silver hairs, 


ye her Tinen head-dress, while she mingled with her prayers mauy 
Ou the name of ‘ Francatripa,’ Around lay the ruins 





| 


= 
hie ed. | 
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of their hut: the old man had perished in defence of bis flock : and 


| the extreme youth of the girl had aloue saved her from being car- 
| ried off to the strongholds of the brigands. 


“ As we approached the village, the white cottages of which shone 


| in the moonlight on the dark-green mountain side, a lurid flame shot 


|across the sky; they were in flames! 


Then the reports of mus- 


| ketry were heard: a skirmish had ensued between the brigands and 
| the armed peasantry ; the latter had been defeated, and the unre- 
| lenting lieutenant of Francatripa, after laying their dwellings in 


; 


i 


ashes, leisurely retreated up the hills with his baad. 
“ «Satan seems abroad to-night!’ shid I, as the wailing of women 


and children was borne past us on the night-breeze. 


“* Since the days of Marco Sciarra, such outrages as these have 


been matters of daily occurrence in our mountain provinces , re 


pli ‘d the cavaher.” 


| 
| 
i 
! 
| 


| mi ne 


They were doomed to form soon a more intimate 
acquaintance with this dreaded band, who professed, 
nevertheless, to be their allies. They were galloping 
through a defile in the mountains at night when a 
crimson light disclosed at once the rocks and woods 
and armed foes around :— 


.** An enormous red light, blazing on a pinnacle of rock, 
distinetly revealed our position and appearance to a horde of 
banditti in conical hats or long blue eaps and gay parti-coloared 
garments, who swarmed on the cliffs above and around us, 
barring advance or retreat, with their levelled rifles, 

‘* * Basta! exclaimed Castelermo, his voice falvering with 
shame and chagrin. ‘QO! for thirty eavaliers of John de Val- 
lettre, or old L'Isle Adam! must we yiell—and to wretches 
such as these?’ 

‘«* Surrender or die! I replied, considerably excited. * The 
path is open before us; but we should assuredly be blown to 
pieces before we had moved a horse’s length.’ 

‘We were immediately surrounded, and peremptorily eom- 
manded to dismount. I saw how the flerce spirit of my com- 
panion blazed up within him as he obeyed the order, aud. my 
own indignation was not less. Our swords were next de- 
manded; and knowing the futility of resistance, I sabmined 


to be deprived of my sabre and dispatches. 
| ] . 


“*My good fellows, ‘remember IT am a British 
ofticer [ 

“+ Base vagabonds ! thundered Castelermo, while his pale 
lips quivered with rage, ‘at least respect the garb J wear! 
You may keep my sword now, for to me it is useless, after 
being « illied by such dishonourable hands; but bear in mind 
that this night you have committed a most horrid sacrilege ! 

‘**We will bear the weight of that easily, eavaliere,” said 
one fellow, ‘and pay our Llessed Mother Cliureh a motety oat 
We must obey our orders; and if Ferdinand 
grand bailiffot the provihee, passed this Way, 


, ' 
said I, 


of your ransom. 
1V., or even the 


if 


ithev would be req iired to yield up both cloau b 4 and sword 


of St. Eufemio, 

the matter que tly, signor,” said another, striking 
| with insolent familicrity ; * remember you 
gher nauds than Franeatripa’s tree 


‘o the king 
eae Take 
meon ti snouide 


| fallen into ro 


have 


' . 
; comp wmions 


I the spi 











‘“*Bring a horse-halter, ho! ho! and bind them!’ eried a 
shrill voice which I immediately recognised. I turned towards 
ker, who had just dropped down from the rocks, but 
could not distinguish his figure, the bleze of the red light 
having now expire |, 

‘*By heaven! I would not have surrendered without fight- 
ing to the last, could I have suspected this foul todigmity*’ 
exclaimed Marco bitterly, while I bit my lips in silence; and 
Gaspare Truffi, by whose orders we were bound, rolled on the 
turf yelling and grinning like a fiend with malicious delight 
ind exnultation. 

“* Forward!’ he commanded; * where did you say we were 
to meet the Capitano {’ 

‘* * Where the Maida road intersects the ancient way to the 
town of Cosenza,’ replied one of the band. * He awaits us 
among the old ruins of those Pagan Greeks." 

‘** On, then,’ replied the little man of authority. ‘On; 
but, porero voi! keep well together when crossing the bills, 
or I will blow w the night winds the brains of the first man 
who straggles!' 

“I was surprised to tind these flerce desperadoes sabmitting 
to the incessant lecturing of a pitiful hunchbaek ; but efter « 
time | observed that his commands, alrbough strictly obeyed, 
were a source of secret merriment to the band, I gap te. 
covered amongst them many young men of 
address, and education, who hed been reduced to such 
fellowship by their own execsses, or @ state of 


free brigaudage on their native mnguntains, to 
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9 yoke of France, and submitting to its military conserip- 
n.” 

The dwarf was there, Gaspare Trutfli, the lieute- 
nant of the band, for his men said that the captain was 
gone to the Villa d’Alfieri, from which he hoped to 
win, they said, a Capitanessa, Dundas thought of 
Bianca, and regretted that so dangerous a wooer 
should seek to court her maid, for he did not expeet 
that Francatripa sought a higher bride for his moun- 
tain home. The dwarf prevented him from indulg 
ing in these speculations—had the two prisoners 
bound—and then commenced to administer personal 
chastisement. 


back, which the banditti, in strict honour, permitted, 
when Francantripa appeared, interposed, scolded the 
dwarf, and Dundas introduced himself:— 


‘**] aman officer on the Sicilian staff, bearing despatches 
from the commanding officer at Crotona to General Sir John 
Stuart at Seylla. 


dinand may suffer by their detention.’ 
*** Madonna keep his most sacred Majesty!’ said the robber 
chief, uncovering, ‘ your horse and baggage shall be restored 


to you, and all letters addressed to the good Cavaliere Stuardo, | 


the friend of Naples, 


Signor, We war not with the soldier, 


unless in arins against us; like our own, his profession is a! 


r one, anil shame fall on the hand that would pi'fer his 
sard-earned ducats—the wages of sweat, toil, and blood. Bat 
the gentleman who accompanies you’ By the star of heaven! 
a knight of Malta! This is sacrilege! 
liere, this outrage by my people: one 
on my wor! of honour, es a free Caabran, Lam in no way 


to blame. Galtano! restore to these ventlemen their swords,’ | 


The bandit was kind and peculiarly hospitable— 


ao the military pilgrims passed the day with him) 


cheerfully, and as we have no such romantic vaga- 
bonds in this country, we may be allowed to copy the 
description of an Italian gentleman of the road. 

“* He was on eminently handsome man, between thirty and 
forty years of age ; and being closeiy shaved, he had rather a 
more civilized aspect than his rough whiskered, and bearded 
associates. Though to us polit in the extreme 
to his band he acted the furions and swaggering bandit : stern 


, 
fat courteou 


firmuess and sullen ferocity alone seemed to keep their mut 
NOUS spirits in check, and thes quailed beneath his sparkling 
eve whenever it turned on the 

"es lie was lhabited in one of those rich!v-laced scarlet u 


forms, which Queen Caroline sent from Palermo to Beninea 
the miller of Sora. and all the brigand chiefs of those pro- 


vinees: and on his brenat shor the ster and enamelled ero 
of St. Constantine ; the gift of the same politic princess, 1 
endeavoured to prop the tottering tit » of her husban 
by the support of the brave banditti of Southern Naples; just 
as the Venetians, in 1599, courted the aid of the chivalric 
Beciarra and his followers aeninst the Grand Duke of Tus 
cany. A plume of white ostrich feathers, clasped by 
golden band and diamond madona, drooped from his broad 
hat over his right shoulder, imparting a peculiar grace to 
his figure. His belt sustained a very handsome sword 


poniard, and pistols, which, 

arma and accoutrements of this gallant robber: his a 

noder his name, usualivy Sgured in the 

the Neapolitan and Sietlian cities. 
“We supped heartily. 


accounts published in 


* When we awoke, the morning sun had risen far above the | 


hills of Maida; our borses, with our arms and valises, all j 
wifect order, stood picqueted beside us; but our late hos: 
and his fullowers had departed, leaving no trace behind them, 
save the well-picked veuison-bones, and the ashes of the fire 
which had cooked it.”’ 

The Lieutenant, and his friend the Knight of Malta, 
went on their way, taking care, however, to include 
the Villa d’Alficri on their route; for the Lieute- 
fant Dundas wanted towarn Bianca against the dan- 


gerous character of her maid's lover. The monkish 


The Lieutenant broke his cords and | 
was engaged in a trial of strength with the hunch-| 


I trust my paners will be restore! me, as | 
they can be of no use to you, Sir, and the service of King Fer- | 


Pardon, Signor Cava- | 
for which, believe me, | 


with a short rifle, completed the | 
r and 
aspect were Very different from those of the desp ‘rado, who, | 
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soldier, although professionally foreclosed against 
the charms of female society; so far sym 

with the English officer as to turn aside to the 
town for rest, while the latter, under the guise of 
giving salutary warnings, prosecuted his co 

At the villa, he met the lady’s maid, and, like her 
class, she soon put him into the secret of the colone}’s 
visits, , 

‘* * Signor,’ she whispered, ‘truly I wish you well: ba be. 
ware of the Colonel Almario, who is daily at the villa, and jg 
even pow with my young lady in the garden—in the walk. 
you know it, shaded by the great laburnuins,’ ’ 

“*Almario! I never heard such a name before—sounds 


' well enough, though; but how the deuce came he here? 


“* On horseback, Signor; he rides a beautiful black Barbary 


‘ 


|horse, which Signora Bianca seems to admire more than your 


dashing grey.’ 

‘** The mischief she does! Who introduced this colonel 
to the family ?’ 

“ie isa great friend of Father Petronio, the Bishop of 
Cosenza: and all the world allows that he is a saint.’ 

“* Your world, Annina, is this lite corner of Italy. Well, 
end the Viseontessa met him at a conversazione at Nicasty ? 

*** Exaetly so, and won from him a hundred piecés of gold; 
he lost them with so good a grace that my lady was qnite ep. 
chanted with Lim; tor the more the colonel lost, the mor 
merry he became.’ 

* > o > * 

“Stepping hastily and eantiously, I passed through the 
beautiful garden, which extended from the terraces to the 
southward, 

‘ Thore was now a rival in the way, whose superior mil- 


}tary rank, and apparent wealth, besides his being Bianea’s 


countryman, made him sufficiently formidable to me; but as 
remembered her artlessness, her trembling confusion when we 
xechanged onr rings, and her burst of tenderness whea we 
parted, and how she buried her face in the bosom of Laisa 
Gismondo, could I believe that she would so very soon prove 
false? Yet I had heard so much Of the volatility of Italiag 
cirls, their faith!essness and coquetry, that the words of the 
waiting woman fell like molten lead upon my heart. 

‘* Before advancing, like a prudent general I madea com 
plete reconnoissance, and discovered Bianca walking with this 
redoubtable colonel, conversing and flirting throtgh the folds 
of her black lace veil. She opened it only at times, when T 
obtained a glimpse of her pure and happy face: her bright 

vos eparklis ve, her cheek glowing, and her pretty teeth 
shining like pearls in the sun, as its rays flashed between the 
waving branches and pendent golden flowers of the old le 
. The long shady walk echoed with their voices, 
the ngu they conversed in a low tone : “and at that moment 
the sharpening of a hand-saw would not have grated on my 


urn! 


‘ears so painfully as did Bianca’s merry lauguter, at the jests 
'}of this confounded colonel. 


“ The Colonel Almario sank upon his knee, and held her 
right hand, which tightly grasped a rose she had plucked bat 


ame nent Lye lore. 











I heard him exclaim, while his volet 
atrical cadence, ‘be not offended if my 
us tongue has too suddenly revealed the long ee 
rished sentiments of my heart. O, most gentle Signora! hew 
‘intl 1 express the deep love, the sincere admiratioty 
which at this moment glow within me.’ 

‘**] would give ten guineas to have a good | ing-shanked 


oe 6 ee autiful Bianea! 
‘A '¢ 


+? ' 
SC Atlil aaa dal rue tii 


tra . e 
erect tl 


ntiv Cay 


| hunting-whip bere just now,’ I muttered, exasperated by i 


sudden declaration of passi m, at which the poor girl 
the image of confusion; though its pomposity evidently e&, 

cited more amusement than displeasure. 
*** Signor ColonclJo, uuhand me, if you please. I cannot—l 

es ee 
will not be spoken to thns. Ola! Zaccheo! Annina!—bere~ 
You have all been bribed! Oh! the treacherous— i 
“* Por the love of all that is gracions! summon no one. r 
really think the fellow loved her; so tonching was his 0% 
> earnest his manner.) ‘ liear me, lady! 1 aim an unfurtir, 
nate and most unhappy man. I love you passionately— 
‘** And noisily , 
“Cruel! No man can love a woman more. Will you nt 





a? 


He 
“** No, I will bear nothing while you continne to 
thus. Annina! Am 1 a prisoner in my own house?’ 
“*Give me but this rose: it is a small favour, Sig 
Alfieri, but you have placed it once to your beantifal Il 
their touch bas enhanced its valuc. Bestow it on me, 


vouchsafe me an answer’ Bel lideolo! will you not ered BO 
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a token that I may yet hope—that, even though withered, 
upon it, and say——’ i ; 
By bape you never shall!’ exclaimed the — girl, 
she Hed the rose to pieces, and scattered the leaves upon 
face of her admirer, fron: whow she broke away, and 
toward the villa with all the sweeping hateur of an 


offended Juno.” 


Scotch Lieutenant would not have deserved 
the Italian lady if he could have remained longer in 
concealment. Of course, the Captain rated the 
Colonel very soundly, and a meeting was appointed 
for the evening without the lady’s knowledge, who, 
like all other ladies, exacted a promise from the 


~s 


aol 
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Sauveria, but most of them with good British buaff-belta, 
muskets, bayone's, and cartridge-boxes, which, on our land- 
ing, we had issued, perhaps rather too indiscriminately, to the 
peasantry.” 


Evil befell the house of Alfieri, and many a sad 
accident happened to Dundas. The nun was re- 
captured by the Church, and Santugo left wounded, 
to mourn the fate of his cousin and bride, and Bianca 
of her sister; but we cannot spare space for the 
thrilling details of the second+volame. In his wan- 


\iderings, Dundas was shipwrecked on a part of the 


Captain that he would not fivht, and which the latter | 


fully intended to break. They met in the evening. 


Viscount de Santugo, who was residingin concealment | 


at the villa with his stolen nun, was there as second, 


after expressing a great anxiety to be principal. Col. | 


Almario, who seemed to be alone, insisted on the 


right of the challenged to choose his weapons, and || 
With the poignard Dun- 


selected the * poignard. 
das never fought: it is a knife, and it is disgrace- 
ful to stab a man with a knife whom, nevertheless, 
it is perfectly houeurable to despatch with a bullet. 
The objection was, however, over-ruled, and prepara- 
tions made for the strange ducl. It is picturesque, 
and we copy the accounts of the fight with pon- 
iards ;-— 

“After regarding me for a moment with eyes to which 
bitter animosity lent unusual vivacity, the Colonel rushed 
upon me like a tiger. 

“More by chance than skill, I received the blade of the des- 
eending poniard in the thick folds of Zicheo’s horse-cloak, 
and—coutrary to all rale—before be could withdraw it, deait 
himatremendous blow under the left ear, cansing his rat 


tling jaws to chatter like a pair of castanets; when, as if struck 
bs lightning, be measured his leugth on the turf. The ugi 
given inh Aa hwomMcnt Cl conliusK nb, tf Was a reguiar kre { k. Owl 


blew, whe h would have charmed the English ventleius ime 
the faney; but Signor, the Colonel Almario, was quite unpre- 
pared for such a mode of fighti iv, and seemed in no way de- 
lighted with i lie } Lioness, ! 


VY ior a toiment mw as il dead 


mY rious ex winced sanutugo, W hil i rook the pou au 
from the reiaxed Land of mv adversary, whose long curls 
rig t Midd MmuUuaAL iches j i] oil one by One (as We fralscd hy fii}. 
Sha revenied the sh bh chin, close-suorn hair, and firm 
Warlh Jeacures of one well known to us. 
ee. \ +} . , ' ’ 7 ¢ ; 
ry, OY au the dinps of Etna. exclaimed Santugo, to : 
Wansport of fury aud surprise, letting him fall heavily on the 


is the brigand iraneantrepa*" 
~ "Al vost wninande (at your service),’ replied that 
personage, bowing with perfect nonchalance. 
$6 Rogen) ' a: vou _ Lx a ° os .* s 4 
e.. mes AG J be pt uli a tO Spr an Ol love to Bianco of 
eautugo”’ Capro de Baecho! I am half inclined to sabre hin 


where he |e :. to te 


lad:e. — 


ach him the respect he owes to noble 


The brigand was, however, well counselled, pro- 
mised improvement, Then 
Rob Roy scene Is brought in, to show that there is 
honour amongst thieves, 


and was pardoned. 


“a éast " » 
Gentlemen, 


Soet said he, recovering, ‘you imagined I wes 
eon] mtely at 


}our mercy; yet sou behaved with a nobl 
2; Whico i shall never forget. You might have pro 

peed to «lay; watthar instant (le darted a terrible ef! " 
at &y . i A ay iste ij ; a terrivue lanes 
Ali Cush, or to delive rime up to the nHearest pe le @ta 


Vou betraved uo oat ; 
iniention of doing either: but his t Tt 
the atter, pt, behold 4 nth aa ther; but had you made 
’ BLGAP LL 


“Hy ane | ty pre \ 
* placed to his lip a bagle of Wack buffalo horn, and 


a «hr! ‘ ; , , 
Thi sienal, which made hill and valley, wood and 


we. Low . 
te the ° Weal 
the Wildern.< 


Fenerosst y 


. w! 


growing dark and grim in the twi iglit, re-echy 
It cted the whistle of Bleck Roderick iy 
BR His followers, to the numer of twice five lion- 
Wood, ne - >. up frou their couecaliment among the under- 
the p tare BrSen ilies, Wie .ong WAVY Crass, the rocks 
warn of |) tigre Tums, mime « ruwde | around us—a atartlin, 
ry brig ry +f Owe te d rufian-'ike fellow s, all clad inp the 
ane garb, and well armed with the Calabrian rifle, 

and powder-horu—some with the spoil of the un 


wassacred at La Scylia, and the villa of 


bik 
8. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





fassistance, 


‘eoast behind the French lines. 


Ile escaped alone, 
nd was drawn to a modest mansion in the midst of 
a lawn, where he feund shelter, concealment, and 
lt was the home of the Cardinal Duke 
rk, Henry the Second of Scotland, and the 
of England, by the Stuart line—the last 
irince of a doomed race, living on a small pension 
aid by Ge Ill., and full of kindness to his 
shipwrecked guest for his country’s sake. While 
residing there, Dundas casually discovered in a hor- 


rible place of confinement the recusant nun, the sister 


of Yo 


Ninth 


i 
7 reve 
i _ 


of Dianea,the wife of Visconte Santugo; and, through 














the Cardinal's influence, obtained her deliveranee, 
and absolution by the Pope from her erime against, 
and her vows to, the Church. He returned to the villa 
with the lady —met more adventures, more fighting— 
was married to Bianea, and chosen to defend the fort 
of Seylla, when Sir John Stuart’s army evacuated 
Calabria. ‘There is a singular statement regarding 
the last Prinee of the Stuart family, by whom any 
pretensions were made to the throne. We hope it 
locs not belong to the romance of the volumes, but 
rather to what may be termed the narrative depart- 
ment ; because, now that the danger is past, it is in- 
teresting to believe that, so late as the present cen- 
tury, we were exposed to the probabilities of an 
invasion, and another civil war for the Crown, 
© The Cardinal died a few months afterwards at Rome, in 
e cighty-second year of his age, and was buried between 
us father and brother at Freseati. 

‘* Henry IX. is inscribed on his tomb, which the genius of 
anova has adorned with the most perfect sculpture It ia 
the lust day of his life, the Cardinal was 


urious fact that til 


n communication with many men of ra wealth, and 
ower, who “med still to have the chimerieal Lope of 
placing him upon the Britsh throne, and many documents dis- 
vered after his de ¢, and now pr Lin our archives, 
wove that his tam Vv tad, even then, lutserous adherents 
i the three kingdums; some of them men whom the 
fovernment ebuld have lithe suspected of such sentiments, 
suonaparte, too—that overturner of kings and kingdoms— 
- aul to ha express d Wish to piace him on the 
hrove, aud, as an carnest of his friendship, robbed him of 
iis French estates: Lut the tar of the Stuarts Lad set. 
eorge ITD, kindly and isely pa Louver in nee the 
tt of these whose romantic enthusiasm, or politieal bias, 
iw papers of the Cardinal-Dake had so awkwardly re vealed,” 


Some of cur readers might like to know the fate of 
Gaspare Trofli, the malignant imp who seemed to 
ride on the storm with no other purpose than to make 
mischief. He was met often again, and always with 
his hands fall of evil—for the Liunchback himeelf, 
mee too often. Proeeeding on what in Scotland 
would have been termed a “ marriage journey,'” es- 
sorted by a small party of * sbierri,” and attended 
by his orderly “ Gask,” who fell at Seylla, Dundas 
and his lady were overtaken in a defile—(these acci- 
dents always occur in defiles)—by a storm, terrific 
even for Calabria—sulphurous and shaking for Italy 
itself. ‘Terrified by the lightning, the horses broke 
loose; but fortumately they had been unharnessed ” 
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Palmi, and perished in the ocean. Dundas and 
Gask were left alone with the lady of the former, 
and her servant; and thus and then they met the 
Hunchback for the last time. 


“*Ghien ho! ho" cried a croaking voice in the thicket. I 
heard a chuckling laugh; and a figure rolled up lik» a ball, 
making a somerset over the rocks and stones, lighted close 


by my fect. ‘Bion giorno, Signor Capitano! he! he! hoiho! 


fine evening, eh ”" 


** Like a gigantic toad, Gaspar Truffe stood before me, with 


his long matted hair waving over his frightfal visage —his torn 
cassock revealing a leathern baldrick furnished with pistols, 
poniard, and horn. Like the verv demon of the storm, he 
whooped and yelled. A broad-leaved hat of the largest size, 


overshadowing his tigure like an umbrella, gave a peculiarly | 


droll effect to his aspect. 

*** A delightful evening,’ he croaked, ‘ How does our Cala- 
brian weather agree with your stomach, Signor Inglese ?— 
ill, I think, to judge from that lugubrious visage of thine.’ 

. * * 7 * 

***Come on, comrades, cried Truffi; ‘ here is acalesso, con 
taining, I doubt not, tlie Signora Bianca, whom we all know 
of, Viva! a prize worth a thousand scudi.’ He advanced to 


the door of the carriage, but, with the butt of his pike, | 


Gask dealt him a blow which levelled him ontheturf. Utter 
ing a vell, he rushed like a lion upon his assailant ; who, not 
expecting so vigorous an onset from a figure so decrepit, was 
taken completely by surprise, and deprived of lis weapen, 
which Trath snapped like a reed; rending the tough ash pole 
to threads, with his sharp teeth and long, bory finzers. 

» ** He drew his stiletto; and I, narrowly escaping a rifle- 
shot from Lancelicti, closed with the hideous dwarf, whose 
insulting demeanbur had roused both my hatred and anxiety 
Thoagh once before in a personal strnggle, I had obtained 
convincing proof of his wondrous strength, | disdained to use 
my sabre against him; but striking the poniard from his hand, 
endeavoured to hurl him to the earth, by grasping his leather 
girdle. In vain! his short bandy legs upheld bis shapeless 
body, like pillars of steel, while his strong and ample hands 
grasped me hke grappling irons.” 

* At this most critical moment, when engaged in a des- 
perate struggle, the earth shook under onr feet, and a sensa- 
tion like an elecirie shock shook over every nerve. We 
paused, and giared fiercely at each other. 

** Again, there wasa rumbling in the lurid air above, and 
the quivering earth beneath ; yet we relaxed not our vice-like 
grasp. What amoment it was! The shaking rocks, the 
waving trees, and the whole country around us were torn by 
one of those mighty convulsions so common tothe Calabrias 


* Never shall | rorvet myvser ile hie n, wit i i avard oO} 
where we struggled, the earth gaped and rent, showing an 
awful chasm about weity feet wide. My heart forgot to beat; 
my blood curdled. From the gop there arose suiphury 
light, illuminating the trees above, and the distaut dingles of 
the wood. 

. > * . 


“TT felt Truffi's grasp tightening: we were near the gulf, 
and I read his hellish purpose in the twinkling of his red 
hollow eves. Gathering ali my strengt) for one tremendons 
effort, great bevond my hopes, I flung him from me into the 


flaming chasm: bat the shock 


irew me prostrate on the turf 


I leaped up: Treili bad vanished in that appalling grave, 
which was now nz rapidiy, and soon shut ahozether 
The sparks and ignited matt arose no more, and the wood 


became involved in double gloom.” 


Dundas defended Sevlla to the last: and here, 
again, the reader wonld wish to know how much his 
terrible deseriptions of combats are real history, and 
what portion belongs to romance. 


“*Vive jn cloire' Avancez! avanecz, mes enfants" cried 
the officer, who led a wing of the French 0-d, anda wild cheer 
burst from his soldiers. It was the brave voung Vicomte de 
Chataillion who headed ‘the Lost Children,’ and I saw with 
regret that he must fall. 

*** Forward the howitzer, to sweep the breach'’ cried I to 
the artillerymen, who were every second falling down, killed 
or wounded, into the gap, before the fire of the French. 
: Forward —depress the muzzle, and stand clear of the recoil " 


¢. ‘* Loaded with a bag containing «a thousand musket balls, || 


from the calesso, The escorting party fellowed them; 
but the four spirited animals leaped the cliffs of|| 
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|| the howitzer was run forward to the breach, over Which it, 

|| yawning muzzle was depressed and pointed. 

| “* Fire!’ eried the corporal. A little flame shot 

|| from the vent, a broad and vivid blaze flashed from 
|muzzle, and the report shook the ground beneath our 

|| The effect of sach an unusual and concentrated diseh 

/musket-shot on the advancing mass was awful and ¢ 

‘ous. By the light of the b'azing fire-balls we saw the 
den carnage in all its sanguinary horror: the dashing Chataij. 

| lion, and more than two hundred rank and file weng gy 

| away—literally blown to pieces—by the storm of leaden balls - 
and the remainder of his party retired on the main body ia 
“undisgaised confusion and dismay. ys 

* . * e s 

“ Again the brave French came headlong on, led nog by 
jov al old De Bourmont. . 

‘«* Vive empereur ! avancez! avancez!’ cried he, 

“* Tue! Tue!’ yelled the forlorn band ; and the whole of 
Regnier'’s division sent up the cri des armes from the hills te 
heaven. On came the infuriated assailants—on, on—rnshi 

‘up the frightful path; but the deadly tire we rained y 
them, and the fast-falling corpses (every bullet killing double, 
soon kept them thoroughly in check. . 

* * * * - 

“ The instant Colonel Bourmont fell, another officer enatehed 

the tri-colour from the hand of the corpse, as it rolled past, 


'|and supplied his place, and once more the storfnin 
| f Alling 








rushed up the steep ascent, regardless, as before, o 
i'men and rolling stones, of the shot showered upon them from 
every po nt, and the hedge of keen bayonets bristling at the 
summit of the breach above them. 
| see Long live Joseph, King of Naples! Tue! Tue! Vive te 
|| Franee!’ They were again within a few yards of us, whem 
ithe stern order, ‘ Forward with the howitzer !" rang through 

the din. ‘The artillery put their hands and shoulders to the 
wheel, and urged it to the breach, which was again swept by 
‘lan irresistible storm of bullets. Once more the carnage was 
ibevond conception horrible; and with a yell of rage and dig 
| may, the stormers retreated precipitately beyond the eminenge 
|} which sheltered their infantry.” 


The carnage was often repeated, but at last the 
British officer deemed it necessary to cvatuate the 
fort. The gun-boats from the Sicilian shore were 
brought to the foot of the rock. The soldiers were 
withdrawn from the breach, and they had barely 
time to descend the stairs and get into the boats 
when the French forces occupied the ruins $0 
dlearly won. 


“ The shore we had left, and the blood-stained Scylla, dimi- 
nished in the distance, as our sailors bent to their flas 


oars, and the bellving canvass swelled on the morning Wi 


which blew from the pine-clad Apennines. 


“* Courage, Bianea!’ Lexelarmed, and threw my arm around 
her, ‘we are beyond range even of cannon, now.’ 


*** Anima mia,’ she whispered, as she laid her head on my 


shoulier; ‘you are safe, and T am happy.’ 

“And thus ended my campaign in the Calabrias.” 

The work will be equally popular with its prede 
The seene of the story is fresher than Spain. 
The Calabrias are unknown ground to Engh 
The desperate habits of the people were 

equal to the wildest work of the Spanish guerillas. 
The conflicts of the masse and the free corps 
their invaders from France were only finished by the 
almost total extermination of the peasantry. Acta 
ated by their priests, they maintained a ccaseless 
and revengeful war with Franee, till few were 

to struggle or to vield. The scenery of Calabria, 
its battle fields, are vividly described by Mr. Grant ; 
and the military novelist, when he descends ff 
his professional path of danger, is equally suee 
in passages that have no higher subject tha the 
peasant’s hut or the mountain village, undistw 

in their quiet beauty by the tide of war that rolled 
around them ou every side, rae 
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POLITICAL 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tur progress of the French Revolution justifies 
in many respects, the fears regarding its final re- 
sults anticipated by us in our last number, This 
revolution was not, as is generally believed, the ac- 
cident of a cruel volley fired on a mob, not quite 
prepared to overthrow the throne, from the hotel 
of Guizot. The revolution was prepared, The list 
of the Provisional Governinent was ready when 
Thiers and O'Dillon Barrot were dreaming of consti- 
tutional opposition, a change of ministry, a resigna- 


tion of the Crown, and a long run of power in their! 
The name || 


party, under the Duchess of Orleans, 
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their day was near, had their list of men prepared, 
Their proceedings must have been taken with great 
caution. The police knew them not. The Govern- 
ment party were ignorant of their opponents’ organi- 
sation. The Opposition in the Chambers imagined 
that they could manage the Extreme Left, even as 
our Whigs by turns coax and bluster the Radicals, 
Nobody dreamed that Lamartine aud Garnier Pages 
had constructed a Provisional Government—none but 
themselves and their friends. These friends must 





have been numerous ; and the secrecy observed re- 
garding the proceeding indicates the sternness of the 
The secret was well 





determination for a change. 


of the Due de Nemours was advaneed by these|| kept from those who should not have been informed; 
gentlemen for the regency; but there were undoubted || and yet it was known in this country. The existence 


obstacles to its acceptance, 
the eldest stn of Louis Philippe is unambitious. 
He is merely a good citizen, who, according to the 
Joinville vocabulary, should have been a shopkeeper. 
He had quarrelled with the fighting genius of the 
Orleans family; or that Prinee had quarrelled with 
him; and he was generally denounced as spiritless, 
He was named as regent on the death of his brother 
the Duke of Orleans, and it was formal even in the 
hour of revolution to take a note of the matter. That 
done, Thiers and Barrot inclined to the Duchess of 
Orleans, as regent, acting for her son, the Count of 
Paris, who was to be their boy-king. The Duchess 
isa German lady, a Protestant : and although she 
exhibited more spirit and firmness than any member 
of the Orleans family, while endeavouring to secure 
the prospects of her son from the eclipse that has 
passed over them, yet Thiers and Barrot anticipated 
no fature trouble from the German Princess, They 
had before them thirteen years of sovereignty ; for 
the gratitude of the Duchess was to secure her fa- 
vourduring the regency. The education of the young 


| 





king was in their hands; and that privilege was 
equal to a further lease of power for thirteen years. 
This prospect was sufficient for the ambition even of 
trading statesmen. A politician has no right to rec- 
kon upon more, and no inducement to provide for 
more than a quarter of a eentury. 
of state cannot be a Metternich. Europe will never 
again have a Talleyrand on whom it can confer the 
honours of a jubilee when his fiftieth year in cabinets 
has been served out. Twenty-five years is the maxi- 
mum of uninterrupted power on which any party 
cau now calculate; and prudent men in a party will 
uy to make their fortune within a shorter time. 
This was the plot of Thiers and Barrot, or the alter- 
Bative in their plot if other means of reaching the 
Weasury benches were unsuccessful. It is highly 
probable that they contemplated gradnal ameliora- 
tons in French grievances. They were not to stand 


Iivery minister 


The second and now )| and power of a republican party was ascertained, al- 


though its ripeness was not known, At the time 
when the provincial banquets were proceeding, and 
when the Government threatened to proclaim down 
the reform dinner at Paris, we were informed that 
Frantee would immediately be a republic. 

This information was more than a fortunate guess. 
At that time there were serious movements amongst 
the Republican leaders, They were counting their 
strength, and they were pleased with the resalt, 
Therefore, when Paris rose to deinand the expulsion 
of Guizot, they sought the expulsion of the King, 
When Thiers and Barrot, supported by the National 
Giuard, offered terms from the barricades, the Repab- 
licans demanded larger concessions. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies when the members were in the act of 
proclaiming the monarchy ot the Count of Paris, and 
the regency of the Duchess of Orleans, Ledru Rollin 
demanded and named a Provisonal Government. His 
proposal would have been indignantly seouted by the 
| Tepresentatives, but it was clamorously accepted by 
} 





‘the armed men, who crowded the hall of meeting and 
}expelled the Deputies. 

| ‘The members of the Provisional Government were 
| not balloted for on the moment—they were not struck 
| by chance—there was not an accident but a design in 
The Government was not thrust on the 
Ville. They were not 


the aflair. 
iyentlemen of the Hotel de 


jasked, elected, or compelled to take office, They 
|made their own situation. They deliberated on their 
choice. They struggled to accomplish it. Their 


responsibility is a voluntary act, and not even the re- 
sult of a momentary resolution-—taken during excite- 
| ment—but of a solemn purpose formed in calm hours, 
and scanned in unbroken secrecy. 

These circumstances prevent us from giving all 
the weight claimed by several supporters and admir- 
ers of the French Provisional Government, to the 
plea that they have been cast, unprepared, into their 
present struggle. They knew the stake for which 





till; and they were not to cast all their stock of re- | they played, and the difficulty of managing their 


to the people at once. 


. They proposed to dole 
out improve 


ment by morsels, as thieves bribe dogs to 
on ae paces until their purposes be served. That 
: a uersand Barrot plot. They were profound- 
~ rant of the fact that other parties were plan- 


The Republicans, perhaps, without expecting that 


| winnings before the game began. They were notun- 
prepared, but they willingly adopted their present 
responsibilities. They may not have acted from mo- 
tives of personal ambition, personal vanity or aggran- 
disement. Lamartinc, we believe, to be a 

pure and sincere patriot. Dupont has the services of 
a long life to plead in bar to suspicions of a personal 












































































































object. Power to an aged man, bowed beneath the 
weight of eighty years, is a very small temptation. 
Peace is the guerdon that the soul seeks at that even- 
ing hour of life. Power then is a solemn mockery, | 
unless it be the power of doing good—the power of | 
seeing good—the power of being in some way the 





means of breaking another ebhain, and lightening an- 
other woe in the world. Arago has his academy, and | 
the stars—the nebulew and the new comet—the na-| 
tural objects of his ambition, and we could seare« ly| 
dream of the scholar abandoning the high pursuits of 
a life—and that a life of success, to seek in political 
strife a new career of personal aggrandisement. 
From suspicions of that character these men staud 
free. That freedom does not, however, alter our 
case ; arising from this fact, that the revolution and 
their appointments were acts deliberated on, and the 
consequent difficulties should have been foreseen, and 
provision made for them. 

In this country we can see more plainly than in 
France, perhaps, the tendencies of the currents in 
society. We ean perceive the movement of Lamar- 
tine and his friends on the crest of the wave, although 
they may not feel the motion, Theirs is not a posi- 
tion of certain danger, but it is one of great risk. 
Events have occurred to prove that the Provisional 
Giovernment is not the exposition of a French will ; 
bat that of the Parisian opinion ; and not of the una- 
nimous fecling of Paris ; but of the principles of the 
mob, as the real Government of France at present is 
quaintly titled. The influential people in Franuee are 
nen in blouses, Moleskin roverns, a3 We should Say 
here; and the genius of Lamartine will triumph nobly 
and for a great end, if impelled and borne ouward by 
this mighty power; rising from the suilerings, and 
even the ignorance of the Faubourgs, he can guide 
its masses, and his refractory colleagues, into a 
peaceable and settled state of society. Napoleon 
never experienced a strugele of equal ardour. The 
world has not recently looked on an experiment of 
Washington and Franklin had few 
internal danvers to dread. The broad continent of 
America, free and delbtless, was there before their 
followers. 


equal moment. 


Chev could not starve. They had land 
for nothing, and food for its growth, 
question in France is that of food. Its gravity arises 
from the strictly artificial state of society existing 
there. The revolution necessarily shook Parisian 
society. The peasant of the north, or the vine- 


The grave 


dresser of the south, scarcely feel the shock: but the || 


tradesmen and the shopkeepers of Paris have been 
terrible sutierers. Liberty by them has been dearly 
bought. Their business has been destroyed, Their 
credit is gone; antl the losses sustained by many 
of their number are immense. The French traders, 
like those of London, are in the habit of keeping 
their spare money in the rentes. The revolution’ 
came upon them without warning. Few of them) 
expected the expulsion of the king, and the instal- 
ment of the republic. They bought then three per 
cents. within a trifle of 80. They can now sell them 
only for 40, The fall is utterly ruinous. Those who 
lodged their funds in the banks are in an equally | 
bad position. The banks have stopped payments, 
and the lodgments are likely to be permanent; they 
are inacessible. Men of smaller means, who cast 
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their spare money into the savings banks, are 

that they can have £4, and £4 only; white the 
baianee is payable in treasury bonds, or jp stock 
that is almost unsaleable, and ean only be realised 
by a large sacrifice. The confusion is increaseg br 
the departure of wealthy foreign families, and wealthy 
French residents in Paris, who scrape together all the 
bullion that they can command; and then they leave, 
Confidence is also injured, for a time, by the prema. 
| ture legislation of a government that has no powers 
legislate, upon the rights and the conditions of labour. 
| Employers are ignorant of the position that ther 
may occupy, and the expulsion of foreign workmen 





is aggravating the evil; because, in some depart. 
|ments of industry new to France, forcign workmeg 
'were absolutely necessary. ‘The funds in the hands 
‘of the Government are nearly exhausted ; and the 
|new direct tax, caleulated to produce eight millions 
| sterling, may not be rapidly realised. The comunep. 
|cial distress is most intense ; and it may be follgwed 
| by sufferings amongst the working classes. This ig 
the rock on which, not the French republic, whieh 
will subsist, but the present Government may be 
destroyed, ‘They should have passed fewer deerees, 
interfered less palpably with matters of legislation, 
‘and directed all their energy to bring together a 
National Assembly before this period. As matters 
stand, the meeting of that body is deferred until the 
early part of May; and if the Government have money 
to maintain the army, to pay the fleet, and support 
the vast array of workmen who have joined the Na- 
tional Guard for the pay of thirty sous daily, until 
that date, the delay will not be dangerous to them, 

‘There is one comfort in the poverty of their ex 
War is almost impossible. Armies cannet 
be marched without money; and the French Pro- 
visional Government is destitute of money and ef 
‘eredit. A new loan in the ‘Three per Cents would 
inot be taken at thirty. 

‘The presence, talents, and influence of Lamartine 
in the Government is another cround of hope that 
peace will be preserved. Lamartine is understood ® 

be personally opposed to war, Amongst the people 
as yet has arisen no apparent desire, on a large scale, 
to intermeddle in the ailairs of other nations, There 
has been no sanguinary feeling displayed towards the 
‘fallen. There has not been the semblance of a reiga 
(of terror, On the other hand, processions innumem 
able, fetes, balls, coneerts, and amusements, seem #@ 
be the fashion in Daris, along with a little military 
|display amongst the citizen workmen, This jubiles 
of processions, and of the candle manufacturers, # 
agreeable, good-humoured, and amusing, but it cam 
not pay, st 


chequer, 
4 





GERMANY AND ITALY, ™ 
The expulsion of Louis Philippe was not calet 
lated to create more surprise in Europe than the fall 
of Metternich. For nearly forty years that statem 
man has been the absolute ruler amongst forty 
lions of Europeans. His ideas have predominate 
|over the frontiers of Austria. During a long 





directions, and the political movements of 
courts were regulated by this man’s will. The 





He was not cruel, ase? 


world under despotism. 


he virtually ruled Italy. Sovereigns acted by bis 


ing idea in the mind of Metternich was to danceiltt 
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_ He did not interfere largely with the 
:aicomfortof his nominal master’s subjects. His 
rested on the theory that it was possible to make 
. Pees . : , 
y slaves. We should suppose that Prince Metter- 
nich was merciful to his horse or his hound, and, there- 
fore, he was willing that the people should be happy, 
according to his system. Political discussions, con- 
stitutional rights, the influence of the nruititude, 
were all abominations, in his judgment. Those 
‘og who were pleased with this way of life, must 
have been quite agré eably placed under Prince Met- 
ternich. lis servants loved him. Ile was, in tact, 
a remnant of the good old gentlemanly feudal school, 
taat rather preferred to see the peasantry abounding 
in bread and beer, on the principle that a good farmer 
rejoices in seeing the upspringing of the grass thickly, 
that there may be abundance to his horses. 

This round-coruered despotism was supposed to be 
suited to the luxurious triflers of Vienna,  Toliti- 
cians expected the empire of Austria to crumble at 
the edges, but they believéd it to be safe at the cen- 
tre. The supposition was very general, that if bread 
and amusements were supplied to the Viennese, they 
would not soon quarrel for the press, the jury sys- 
tem, or the rightof voting. The blunder shows that 
thought has penetrated widely and deeply ever all 
continental lands. Vienna had not even three days 
of riot, and the deaths in combat there have been 
fewer than in any of the other capitals visited by 
revolution, and yet the change is complete. 

It has not, we suspect, come in time to save the 
Lombardian kingdom for the Emperor, On the 
18th, 19th, 20th, and 2\st, there was continued fight- 
ing within the walls of Milan. As yet, there are 
no authentic accounts in this country, but the loss 
of life must be immense ; while it is generally under- 


stood that the Austrians are expelled; that nearly | 


all the towns in their Italian dominions are revolted, 
and that the King of Sardinia has marched his 
army into Lombardy, ‘lhe discontent of Hungary 
will be probably quelled by concession; but the 
italian kingdom may be involved in @ long and 
severe contest. ‘Lhe movemeuts in Germany have 
been equally rapid. A Berlin insurrection occupied, 
mpart at | 
there has been severe, but the good sense of the king, 
Frederick William, turned the citizens once more to 
his standard; and he promises, by their aid, to revive, 
in his person, the title and the powcr of Emperor of 
Germany, 

The King of Bavaria has abdicated; but, like the 


old King of Holland, he forsakesa crown for a mistress, 


All Germany has been agitated, but all the states will 
muitate Prussia, and become closely contederated. 

This arrangement may not be of long continuance. 
A friend in Germany who has the means of acquir- 
ing good information, writes :-— 


~ 14 » —— 
' The whole of Germany assumes every day a clearer politieal 
wear, aad a glimpse at its future may now be obtained with 


er Cerlainty than a few days ago. ‘The menacing attitude of 


and Berlin may, perhaps—nay, doubtless, will force the 

of Prussia and Saxony to yield, or Germany will be convulsed 

@ ome, and civil war and an appeal to the French are almost sure 
© follow. Supposing, however, the happiest alternateve—that 
Vane wwertigus yield to the petition-system now mlopted ly the 
poope, which somewhat resembles the begging-system in 


east, four days—from the fifteenth to! 
the nineteenth. ‘Lhe sacrifice of lives and property || 
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Spain, where the mendicant holds the gan, realy to let fy on the 
mecrest attempt af refusal— supposing the German Parliament al 
realy formed and acknowledged, its very first task— its chief aie 
will be the remodelling of Germany, territorially as well as politi. 
cally; and the famous Congress of Viewna~ Napoleon himse'f will 
hardly have effected greater changes than we may look forward te 
8 the result of its deliberations, Old maps of the west of Ger 
many will, ere long, become useless, except as references to the 
just. New, more extended, and important divisions may, perhaps, 
render many a petty principality superfluous, whieh, in that case, 
it 13 nut nopossible, will be altogether done away with 





The Germans, just now, ane very lond in proclaiming their 
| constitutional and German feeling; but these, in reality, may well 





| be suspected of being inferior to their republican sympathies, which 


1} ey, pechaps, ered) veil until such a mowen s, Opposition beang 
|} disarmed, contention will becom Ma POSS) DA ihat Gernia will 
me y or other grow into a federal power, after the model af 

} America and Switzerland, may even now be anticipated. This final 
measure may, perhaps, yet be postponed for years, or it may burst 
il one } oO existence circuista cs vil accidents which no She 
| gacaty can avail to calculate ore-lund—above ail, the progress 
nd fate of the French Republic will gre atl) influence the revo- 
mary movement, ret ird ort pen if but the r pt blican prin- 

ciple, let it step hevcer so covertly forward, be it even as vet not 


general enough, not suflciently prepared, to prociaim its existence, 
| certainly does exist on this, as on the other side of the Rhine. It 
is scarce to be hoped that Germany should escape infection from 
the levelling spirit that now reigns in France; and, next to the 
fresh division of Germany, in which, by the way, it is already ru- 


i 


|| moured that Frankfort will be annexed to, or enlarged by another 
provinee or so, a micasure abolishing the law of entail, and, per- 
haps, even hereditary titles, may, perchanoe, be debated. | am one 
of those, at least, who are quite prepared to see the Germans go a 
) great deal farther with their new legislature than is generally sup- 
| posed.” 

|| And we suspect that he is right. Republicanisin 

| will be found close to the speculative German heart. 
Let us recapitulate the results of 1848. Franee a 
lrepublic. Belgium under universal suffrage. Ger- 

ijmany united and adopting the same franchise, 

The Austrian despotism converted into a constitua- 

tional monarchy. All the states of Italy in revolu- 

tion, or with constitutions already peaceably ob- 

tained. Voland rising in arms, ‘These are the re- 

sults of the first quarter of 1618, ‘They surpass the 

| deeds of any year in the century, 





hil; GAME LAWS 


| Biessep be blundering, say the friends of the 
Game Laws. On the 2d of last month, Mr, 
Bright made his motion on the subject; and as the 
| Member for Manchester is not, we suppose, very 
‘conversant with field sports, he would gladly have 
'l the system annihilated. The facts adduced by him 
|| dgainet it were sufficient to have annihilated auy 
|ordinary abuse, and the Game Laws were in a bad 
| position when au adjournment of the debate was 
moved, and denied by 87 votes aguinst 82. Deter- 
| mined to do good service in this particular matter, 
'| Dr. Bowring moved that the House be adjourned—- 
‘|a formal error, supported by the country party, 
amidst much laughter and cheering; for it has the 
efiect of undoing all that had been done and 
putting Mr. Bright and the Game Laws out of 
possession of the ilouse, Thus a subject of grave 
importance was set aside by the accidental mis 
placing of a word, but we do not think that the 
House of Commons should try frequently this 
kind of experiment. The opponents of the Game 
Laws are neither poachers nor game dealers. Those 
who give the system a most determined opposition 
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are actuated only by a desire to prevent a waste— 
first,of food; second, of land; and, third, of morality. 
Although the game-laws were repealed to-morrow 
there would be no right acquired to trespass upon 
farms, to invade demesnes, and to use rifles indis- 
criminately on private grounds. Whatever is worthy 
of protection would be proteeted, but preserves main- 
tained for butcheries and not for sport would very 
likely be destroyed. A man may elaim a right 


to ute his land for any purpose that he pleases, | 
although the claim is bad in morality ; but no man 


is justified in making his possessions or their oceu- 
pants a nuisance to the world, for his gratification. 
If he can succeed in domesticating pheasants, there 
can be no possible objection to his rearing them, al- 
though it would scarcely be in taste to make a bat- 
teau of barn fowls. 

Sir George Grey says that the farmers can make, 
and ought to make, proper terms in their leases for 
any damage that they may sutler by an over-stock of 
game on their farms. Dut if the preserve belong to 
a neighbouring landlord, by whom will the damages 
be paid? And, if the landlord from whom the farm 
is leased be in better circumstances than the tenant, 
by whom is the best bargain likely to be made ¢ 

Sir George Grey should say that vulgar people 
ought to drink chainpagne instead of beer or water 


at dinner, aud that all men ought to make terms with || 


their tailors for a permancnt supply of good coats. 


We have no doubt that if Sir George Grey had to || 


take a farm, he would obtain good terms, such terms 
as he required, or he would reject the ofler ; but 
then, Sir George Grey does not live by agriculture, 
and that makes all the difference. ‘The repeal of the 
Game Laws is quite a settled matter, and one that 
will not be long delayed. 


hie INCOME TAN 


Has enjoyed something more than the attention 
usually devoted to a matter of this deseription, On 
the 3d ult., Mr. Horsman moved that a ditherential 
rate be levied on means derived from property rea 
lised, and that obtained from professional and precari- 
ous sources; but 316 members voted tor an obvious 
wrong, and 149 for a clear act of justice, which, 
therefore, was defeated. 


John Russell. The best 
when the tax was first propo 
Lord John Russell. Between the two speeches we 
decidedly prefer the first. Oat of office, 
more good sense in, and more good to be got from, 
Lord John Russell than when he is surrounded by 
all the cares of a short revenue, and all the tempta 
tions of official life. 


speech against that policy, 


d, was also made by 


Mr. Uume’s motion, to limit the tax for one year 
instead of three, exeited some apprehensions on the 
Treasury benches, but their cecupants declared that 


they would abandon their seats, and throw them on! 


the market, if the motion were carried, and so it 
was deteated by 305 votes to 138, 

This motion was characterised by the utmost mo- 
deration, Its results could have only been to make 
the Income Tax an annual instead of a triennial! 
vote, The course was not unprecedented, and it 
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The best speech in favour | 
of taxing all incomes equally was made by Lord | 


there is) 









was not likely to be attended by any inconvenienes: 
but the Minister wanted three years, and to sare “ 
resignation in a period of probable excitement, both 
the extreme wings of the House were soundly beaten 
by the centre. The Whigs are casting from them 
splendid opportunities of acquiring popularity, By 
re-adjusting taxation in the present year, they wp 
have gained a triennial lease of power fog ‘i 
party, and by neglecting that duty they have left the 
nation in doubt by whom it may be governed three 
months hence. 














TENURE OF LAND, IRELAND. 


The repeal agitation consumes not all the enthy. 
sinsm of Ireland. The north is in a state of organised 
avitation regarding the tenant-right. The farmers 
of Ulster consider that their claim would be injured 
by Sir William measure, and they 
offer it a very strenuous opposition. Monster meet- 
ings are held weekly in different localities. All parties 
‘join tegether in opposing the presumed attack on 
‘|their homes and on their property. Even in that 
land of theological animosity, we see Presbyterian 
|| Ministers and Roman Catholie Priests meeting on 
'|the same platform, supporting the same resolutions, 
‘addressing similar sentiments to their people, and, 
as if the Government had determined to make oppor- 


~omerville’s 


_tuigties for breaking down the power of this unforta- 

' . . . hy 
‘'nate empire, fusing the adverse masses together in 
ithe common bond. 


| 


| There never was, we believe, a clearer case pre- 
sented to the Legislature of any country than thatof 
one Ulster farmers. They have undoubtedly paid 
| for the improvements on their land, or they have made 
them. Witnesses were examined before the Earl of 
| Devon's commission, who swore that they had plant 
|| ed every tree, dug all the drains, and built allthe 
|| houses on their farins; for the landlords did nothing; 
and all their capital was expended on the faithef 
the custom of the country, that on leaving the farm 

they would be allowed to sell their improvements 
the best bidder who could satisfy the landlord of bis 

competency to work the farm and pay the reat 
They consider this privilege endangered by Sir Wilk 
liam Somerville’s bill, and that adds to the prevé 
ously existing excitement in favour of their andent 


| 


i] 


usage. 


| Nothing ean be more calamitous in its result 
than ua concession to clamour of those rights that 
are denied to justice, or the adoption of measures it 
perilous times to secure a doubtfal allegiance, if the 
‘measures are not deserved in the day of peace. c 
wants of these men are, however, rational and jost 


| Theydo not admit the discussion that may be afforded 


to political transactions. They arise out of a social 
-emergeney, and are entircly founded on the onmis- 
takeable propriety of honest accounting. 








In the present position of Ireland, the G 


‘for the former already are too numerous, and 
latter too few. They are, however, adopting 
‘leourse, and thereby aggravating the dangers 
‘lseriously threaten the peace and well-being of 
fempire. 


it 
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